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CHAPTER I. 


SHE promised him, in the last words 
she was ever to breathe into the 
beloved ear, that she would stay 
within doors on this morning ; and 
see, here amidst the rushing and 
roaring and raving-mad mob, she is 
struggling fiercely to catch sight of 
him as he marches past. 

There is a wicked senseless 
farce to be acted out away there 
in the East, and the overture 
these soldiers play is ‘ The Girl I 
left behind me: farce and music 
are both a bitter sarcasm. The 
men pretend they are marching to 
glory with lively hearts, and the 
tears trickle down the little drum- 
mer’s cheeks as he rattles away at 
his drum. ‘I will return safe home 
again,’ sing the fifes. It is a lie! 
You will fight and starve and weep 
your heart’s blood; but never, never 
more shall you return. 

The poor women are not cheat- 
ed by these fine colours and lively 
Strains. They see through the de- 
ceit; for has it not been theirblame- 
less fraud to smile with aching 
hearts, to whisper words of cheer 
when hope was dead—they who 
have watched by the deathbeds 
of sons and husbands and fathers ? 
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The spirited march is in their ears 
the most pathetic mournful dirge, 
never again to be heard without 
tears. 

Paul Biron must have suspected 
that his wife would break her word, 
for his eye scans the thousands 
of faces turned towards him as 
he steps along—seeing all, seeing 
none, until he catches sight of her 
dear eyes. Her arms are up- 
lifted, her face is ashen, her white 
teeth are clenched, her eyes are 
wild—she is fainting. Paul steps 
aside quickly towards her from the 
ranks; but a comrade, laying a 
kindly hand upon his arms, says, 
‘You can do no good, sir. Fall in. 
So. You’re not the only one who 
suffers.’ Paul falls into his place, 
takes up the step mechanically, 
and drops his chin upon his breast, 
for his heart is numbed. Presently 
he turns to catch one last glimpse. 
No, no; she is gone! He has seen 
her for the last time: never upon 
earth will those two see each other 
again. Ze will return no more to 
the girl he leaves behind him. 


A thoughtless lad of eighteen, 
Paul had excited his father’s anger, 
R 
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and been turned out of a luxurious 
home to get his living in the world 
as he best might. Gregory Biron 
heard no tidings of his son Paul 
until, when rumours of war were 
current, there came to him a note 
written in an unknown feminine 
hand, telling him that his son was 
a private in the roo1st Foot, with 
yet two years of unexpired service, 
and imploring him tocome speedily 
to the assistance of his unhappy 
daughter-in-law, Beatrice Biron. 

Long since the testy old gentle- 
man had repented his harshness ; 
and now he at once did what he 
could to redress the wrong he had 
done his son. But Paul would not 
have been bought out had it been 
possible to obtain his discharge. 
He had acted freely in everything, 
even to the crime of marrying; and 
he felt bound, by the honour of a 
soldier and a gentleman, to abide 
by the consequences ofhis act. He 
was no craven ; but he was selfish, 
as men are, and thought perhaps 
that he only was making the sacri- 
fice. Until he was actually in re- 
ceipt of marching orders, he did 
not realise that the real martyr was 
his poor little wife, and that the 
greatest heroism on his part would 
have been to retire from a position 
which exposed him to brief pain, 
but her to lasting misery. 

He fell amongst the first in the 
battle of the Alma. But to the grimy 
Russian who shot a bullet into him 
belongs a twofold glory; for he 
sped Death away over the blue seas 
to fair-haired, blue-eyed Beatrice, 
the wife of Paul. She had filled up 
her husband’s pocket-book with 
envelopes addressed to herself. 
Several of these she had received, 
with letters in them which carried 
sunshine to the poor heart. She 
would suffer none to open his let- 
ters but herself, though her trem- 
bling fingers had scarce ability to 
tear the envelope, such joy possess- 
ed her. The last one she was ever 
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to have was very thin. There 
seemed but a scrap of paper with- 
in the envelope. ‘Never mind,’ 
thought she; ‘if he has time to 
send me only two or three words I 
am grateful.’ It contained the leaf 
ofa pocket-book. There was a deep 
blood-stain right across it, and a 
smear as though one had tried to 
wipe away the mark. Still the pen- 
cil writing was his, and that gave 
the poor wife hope and strength to 
read her death-warrant. Thus ran 
the few words, in characters that 
straggled towards the end: 

‘ Farewell, my darl—’ 

‘Farewell!’ she echoed, and sank 
upon the floor. 

As soon as her condition was 
known, a doctor was sent for; but 
the last breath left her body before 
she could see the son to whom she 
had given birth. 


CHAPTER II. 


I TuHInk that Gregory Biron’s 
best natural quality was candour. 
He had no concealed vices. They 
all lay upon the surface like corks 
upon a stream—rather more notice- 
able when the waters were ruffled, 
but there for all men to see in the 
calmest time. You might see the 
whole man in as short a space as it 
will take to read these words. He 
was tall, spare, straight for a man 
of sixty ; hook-nosed, thin-lipped, 
clean-shaven ; meat, exact, aristo- 
cratic ; irascible, overbearing, ty- 
rannical. 

He was proud of himself and his 
belongings. He was J.P., and con- 
tested a seat in Parliament. His 
house was the largest, best situated, 
and most ugly in Berkshire; and 
the grounds about it, sloping down 
to the Thames, were the most 
beautiful ofall between Henley and 
Goring. His horses and his hounds, 
his gardener, and everything that 
was his, were all calculated to make 
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his neighbours break the tenth com- 
mandment. His wife was the beauty 
of the county whilst she was young, 
and he loved her better than his 
horse ; when her charms faded he 
loved her less. Had it been cus- 
tomary, he would have sold her. 
Alas for her, it was not customary ; 
so they lived together unhappily. 
As age crept upon him, he became 
querulous and ill-tempered. He 
quarrelled with every one. He dis- 
puted with his wife until Death, by 
removing her, closed the argument. 
He quarrelled with his sons when 
their opinions and will ceased to 
be flexible. It is easy to bend an 
oak whilst it is a sapling ; but after 
a time you may strain your muscles 
and hurt your fingers grievously in 
the vain attempt to bend it and 
make it grow downwards from the 
light. There was a period of fierce 
contention, and then both sons left 
home. Anthony, the elder ofthetwo, 
married a Gascon lady, and settled 
down with his wife’s relations in 
the south of France. What became 
of Paul has been briefly shown. 
Thus Gregory Biron was left alone 
in the big house at Riverford. 

But his temper was too stubborn 
to be materially affected by circum- 
stances. His loss did not teach 
him humility : he was too conceited 
to learn anything. He made ac- 
quaintances for the purpose of get- 
ting some one to quarrel with; and 
he played whist for the delight of 
beating his antagonist, or flinging 
sarcasms at his unfortunate partner. 
If his partner were impervious to 
sarcasm, then Gregory would wil- 
fully lose the odd trick, or trump 
his partner’s best card. 

He had a great deal of natural 
affection, but it was for himself 
alone. It was not affection for Paul 
that impelled him to his assistance. 
He felt that he was doing a noble 
and magnanimous action in forgiv- 
ing his son and going to the assist- 
ance of his wife ; and that pleased 


him. He had old-fashioned notions 
about the glory of the service, and 
it gratified his pride to have a son 
in the army. He was delighted 
when Paul declined to accept a 
release from service; and hisdeepest 
regret when his son fell was that 
he had not died an officer. 

Poor Beatrice, in that little time 
between her husband’s departure 
and her death, was cared for toa 
degree which would have troubled 
her had not her mind been occu- 
pied with anxious thought for some 
one other than herself. Gregory 
loaded her with presents, and carried 
her to Riverford, where a suite of 
rooms was especially prepared for 
her reception. He bought a pair 
of ponies and a phaeton for her, 
and insisted upon her driving for 
the benefit of her health and the 
gratification of his vanity. Of the 
former he spoke much; of the latter 
little. Beatrice was very pretty and 
interesting, and visitors innumer- 
able were drawn to Riverford by 
curiosity and pity and that sort of 
thing. Servants were devoted to 
her especial wants, and they left 
her nothing to do but to weep. 
They did everything for her but the 
one thing she wanted. Ah, who 
could bring comfort to her, poor 
little wife ? 

Gregory celebrated the death of 
his son and his son’s wife in the 
advertising columns of the Zimes ; 
in hatchments and feathers and 
hat-bands, and a broken column 
with a fine inscription, and all the 
accompaniments and means toboot 
which art and the refined tastes of 
this age of culture suggest. 

The child to whom Beatrice in 
dying gave birth lived, was healthy, 
and grew apace. A mother was 
found for him, and in due course 
he was christened Hugh. The 
grandfather was delighted : the boy 
gave him a thousand opportunities 
of alluding to his dear son who 
fell at the Alma fighting the Rus- 
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sian. Wherever he went he took 
Hugh with him; for the boy was 
stalwart and sturdy, and was as 
pretty as an infant Adonis. Of 
Gregory’s acquaintance the ladies 
all—excepting those who had chil- 
dren less charming of the same age 
—were delighted with his grandson, 
and petted him less only than he 
was petted by his grandfather. The 
men hated the boy, and left the 
room to the old man, the child, 
and the women as quickly as pos- 
sible. Gregory chuckled, and saw 
envy in their palpable dislike to 
the boy. 

Long before Hugh knew what a 
soldier was, he was told that he one 
day should be one, and he fell in 
pretty readily with the disposition. 
When Gregory was showing the 
child off, he would say, ‘ Now, my 
boy, tell us what you are going to 
be when you grow a man.’ And 
the child would answer, without 
taking from his mouth the fruit or 
sweetmeat which was the prelimi- 
nary bribe, ‘Toldier, an’ fight a 
Yussians.’ 

Gregory bought him miniature 
weapons, and was convulsed with 
merriment when he fought forliberty 
at bedtime, and slashed right and 
left at his nurse. The servants 
cursed young master in secret ; for 
it was forbidden them to correct 
him, and he led them a dreadful 
life. After his successful combat 
with the nurse, Hugh exergised his 
skill with the sword upon the legs 
of the footman, and found the re- 
sult so amusing, that he made those 
dainty limbs his favourite butt; and 
such knowledge does experience 
beget, that he found it much less 
effective to strike upon the swell- 
ing calf than on the unprotected 
shin ; and to that portion of Tho- 
mas’s anatomy he applied himself 
so constantly, and with such appli- 
cation, that Thomas fled the un- 
equal fight, ‘one mass of bruises 
from here right down to there.’ 


It was a day of mingled delight 
and disappointment when Gregory 
took his grandson to London to 
see soldiers and a pantomime. 
They reached Whitehall in time to 
see the trooping of the colours. 
The old gentleman was all eager- 
ness. He had anticipated for many 
days the flash of excitement that 
would light up his valiant little 
grandson’s face when he saw in 
reality the soldiers he had so long 
emulated. Hugh was not eager, 
but apprehensive. He had a vague 
sense ofa retributive judgment,and 
considered what the result might 
be if the soldiers took to lashing 
him as he had lashed the servants. 

There was a crowd collected in 
the square around the soldiers, 
who were just about to march, and 
Gregory Biron had to lift his grand- 
son up to see the grand sight. 
The boy was heavy and limp ; his 
chin was twitching. At the mo- 
ment he caught sight of the red- 
coated men they were raising 
their rifles to salute, whilst simul- 
taneously the drums rolled and 
the band blared out. Hugh 
screamed with terror. There was 
an ensign with a sword, whose face 
was exactly like that of Thomas, 
the ex-footman. The child strug- 
gled frantically as he screamed, 
and the grandfather, fearing to drop 
him, held him tightly. The soldiers 
stepped forward, and Hugh furi- 
ously attacked his grandfather's 
face with his clenched fists. Gre- 
gory dropped him quickly, and 
the boy, finding himself released, 
took to his heels; nor could the 
old gentleman catch him until he 
was brought to bay by a policeman 
in Pall Mall. 

The pantomime was a great 
success; but when, some time 
after, Gregory, before company, 
put the old question, ‘What will 
you be, my boy, when you grow 
up?’ the little chap replied, ‘Clown 
at a featre ; that’s what I’ll be.’ 
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After this Gregory thought it 
high time that the boy’s education 
should be attended to. 

Between his seventh and tenth 
year Master Biron had many tutors 
—a dozen or more. At first young 
men were engaged, but they would 
not endure slavery under Hugh’s 
dispensation. Then Gregory tried 
old men, thinking, not illogically, 
that they must be less independent 
than younger and stronger tutors ; 
but though they were not wanting 
in humility and submission, they 
were physically incapable of en- 
during such practical inconveni- 
ences as their pupil designed for 
their discomfort. As a last re- 
source a middle-aged man was 
selected, and it seemed as though 
he really understood the business 
before him. 

Mr. Silas Fox never lost his 
temper. He smiled at all times. 
The most trivial and the most 
important actions of his life were 
conducted smilingly. It concealed 
every other expression of the face 
from casual observers; neverthe- 
less his smile was in itself ca- 
pable of many varieties of expres- 
sion. His disposition appeared 
to correspond with the serenity 
of his facial appearance. Every 
action seemed to be the sugges- 
tion of a perfectly impartial judg- 
ment, and the logic that over- 
spread his actions obscured the 
motive which prompted them. 
When, for an instance, he explain- 
ed to Gregory Biron, on the first 
evening of his engagement, the 
origin of chilblains, and the seri- 
ous consequences they entailed 
upon children, suggesting that soft 
woollen slippers during those win- 
ter months would be more health- 
ful and pleasant to Master Biron 
than boots of solid leather, the 
grandfather had no suspicion that 
the new tutor had been having his 
shins kicked by Hugh in the after- 
noon, and was therefore greatly 
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interested in the substitution of a 
soft for a hard casing to the young 
gentleman’s toes. A fool would 
have bared his bleeding shin to 
the delight of that wicked, cruel, 
old gentleman, and have obtained 
no redress. But Mr. Fox was not 
a fool; and the next day Hugh 
had no terror in his foot. 

Hugh disliked his tutor the first 
day he saw him. But this was not 
surprising; he disliked slaves of 
all kinds intuitively, and without 
discredit to himself. In this coun- 
try, who will be slaves deserve to be 
despised. Hugh would have kept 
no slave of a tutor had his wishes 
been consulted. Any but a slave 
could have ruled the boy and 
earned his love. 

Master Biron, indeed, began to 
feel respect for his new tutor when, 
after some experience, he found 
that, sooner or later, Mr. Fox al- 
ways managed to get the best of a 
bargain and have his own way. 
When his tutor advised him to 
do a thing, Hugh did it; but he 
hated Mr. Fox nevertheless, and 
longed for the day to come when 
he should go to school. 

And now Gregory Biron suffered 
the infirmities that age brings : ex- 
ercise was unpleasant to him ; he 
could not eat, nor drink, nor sleep, 
with his former disregard of cir- 
cumstances and conditions. But 
though his physical powers were 
fading, his mental faculties were as 
bright and active as ever. 

It was the phosphorescent glow 
that accompanies decay. 

His ailments increased rather 
than diminished the acerbity of 
his mind, and he would have 
relished beyond everything the 
pleasures of society, had society 
possessed a like relish for him. 
Acquaintances — friends he had 
none—discontinued to call upon 
him, and were never at home 
when he called upon them. This 
estrangement was very inscrutable 
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to the old gentleman ; it was less 
so to Mr. Fox, who saw how mate- 
rially it affected his position with 
Gregory. Every day he became 
more necessary to him. When 
he was not in a punt upon the 
river fishing, Gregory was within 
doors enjoying the company of 
Mr. Fox, who played piquet and 
backgammon with him, and read 
aloud when desired. Gregory 
liked the stormy debates and the 
Saturday Review, and occasionally 
a chapter or two from Swift or 
Sterne. Mr. Fox certainly did 
his utmost to please his em- 
ployer, which is indeed a servant’s 
duty. He knew a little law, and 
by reference to the parish archives 
he discovered certain rights with 
regard to fishing, shooting, felling 
of timber, &c., which Gregory was 
lawfully entitled to exercise. Itis 
true those rights exercised could 
do Gregory no earthly good, and 
would cause considerable annoy- 
ance to his neighbours ; but then 
Gregory could stop their enjoying 
a privilege to which they had no 
right. A dozen notice-boards were 
forthwith affixed to the property. 
It was forbidden to fish beyond a 
certain part ; shooting was strictly 
prohibited over an acre of scrubby 
barren land where game was never 
seen; and the police had strict 
orders to take into custody any 
person or persons found trespass- 
ing thereon. A fine avenue of trees 
which bounded an adjoining estate 
was felled ; a footway was stopped. 

The gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood were violently angry, 
and wrote to remonstrate. This 
delighted old Biron, and he set 
Mr. Fox to compose answers, 
gentlemanly, sarcastic, legal, in 
which task that gentleman suc- 
ceeded to his employer’s entire 
satisfaction. ‘ They’re as good as 
the Saturday ; capital? cried the 
old gertleman, rubbing his hands 
gleefully: 
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Mr. Fox was hated generally by 
all who knew him, and the people 
affected by Gregory’s spite saw the 
tutor’s hand in these works. Sir 
Humphrey Clinker of the adjoin- 
ing estate got over the wire fence 
that divided his from Gregory’s 
domain, scrambled over the felled 
timber, pulled Mr. Fox’s nose, and 
then gave him a kick. Mr. Fox 
went home smiling. 

‘Very pleasant man, Sir Hum- 
phrey Clinker,’ said he. 

‘I never found him very plea- 


‘ sant,’ growled Gregory. 


‘J thought that.’ 

‘Why ? 

‘ He was speaking about pulling 
your nose.’ 

‘Curse his impudence ! 
did you meet him ?” 

‘ Walking through your fields.’ 

‘My fields ? 

‘Yes. That made it seem odd 
that he should speak so unkindly. 
Perhaps he objects to having the 
timber cut.’ 

‘I'll put a stop to his walking 
over my fields. What can I do to 
him, hey? Bring an action for 
trespass.’ 

‘ The law requires that the tres- 
passer shall be first warned. He 
has not been warned.’ 

‘Then what shall I do ? 

‘There is only a wire fence be- 
tween the two estates.’ 

‘T’'ll have a great ditch cut.’ 

‘ A wall would be less expensive. 
It is true his windows look on to 
that part of the grounds, and a 
wall is unpleasant to the eye.’ 

‘Then I will have a wall built. 
It shall be eight feet high.’ 

‘Common bricks ; yellow bricks 
would be almost too ugly.’ 

‘Not a jot. They shall be the 
yellowest bricks. I never go near 
the place. I'll make him repent 
his insolence.’ 

‘ Of course you would not insult 
him by—’ Mr. Fox paused, and 
shook his head with a smile. 


Where 
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*Wouldn’t I though! Go on, 
Fox; goon! What the deuce are 
you shaking your head and grin- 
ning like a cat for?’ 

‘I was thinking how annoying it 
would be if the top of the wall were 
protected with broken bottles.’ 

‘ By George, a splendid idea! I 
will have every beer-bottle in the 
place broken up and stuck on the 
top, with the red labels turned to 
his windows.’ 

By a dozen acts of this kind did 
Mr. Fox gratify his own feelings 
and render himself invaluable to 
his employer. He knew all Gre- 
gory’s affairs, and by degrees took 
into his hands the whole executive 
management of his estate; and 
when at length he considered 
that his position was certain and 
safe, he set about relieving himself 
of that small but tiresome incubus, 
Master Biron. 

To have suggested to Gregory 
the advisability of sending the boy 
away to school would have caused 
him to keep Hugh at home ; for it 
delighted the old gentleman to dis- 
please his best friend equally with 
his worst. Mr. Fox proceeded 
differently ; knowing how ardently 
Hugh desired to leave home, he 
affected to believe otherwise, and 
would say to the lad, ‘My dear 
young master, if you run over your 
good grandfather's flower-borders 
again, I must tell him ; and then 
possibly he will send you away to 
a boarding-school where you will 
have no kind grandfather to take 
care of you, and where the ushers will 
be less attentive toyour educational 
requirements than I am.’ Of course 
Hugh trampled over every flower- 
bed in the garden after that; and 
under similar instigation he tied 
pots to the tails of domestic crea- 
tures, fired crackers in the drawing- 
room, half killed the cook by strew- 
ing peas on the stairs—she had 
over-peppered the soup, although 
she knew Mr. Fox did not like 
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pepper—and finally gave a prize 
Scotch colley to the son of Sir 
Humphrey Clinker. 

‘The boy ought to have been 
sent to school a year ago. Look 
out a school, Fox,’ said Gregory. 

Mr. Fox looked out a school, 
and himself took the boy to it, 
giving the master such instructions 
as would lead to the eradication of 
many vices which had been grow- 
ing upon Hugh, all which had 
greatly discomforted his late tutor. 
Then Mr. Fox returned to River- 
ford with a sigh of relief and a 
smile of pleasure, and entered into 
his duties as secretary and steward 
to Gregory Biron. 


CHAPTER III. 


Hucu walked into the school 
with a strut. His grandfather had 
said to him at parting, ‘ Suffer your- 
self to be bullied by nobody, my 
boy. Remember that your brave 
father fell a soldier and a gentle- 
man, and that one day you are to 
wear her Majesty’s uniform.’ It 
was the last of a series of lessons 
by which the old man thought to 
instil into his grandson the virtues 
of an old-fashioned noble English 
gentleman. He sought to fashion 
the boy after his own image ; and 
in so doing, he felt that he was 
offering a compliment to the boy 
and society. He never said to 
Hugh, ‘ Neither bully nor be bul- 
lied; but do unto Stokes as you 
would have Stokes do unto you;’ 
for that were to acknowledge an 
equality of which he would not 
recognise the existence. 

We are born tyrants ; and as yet 
Hugh had received no direct les- 
sons in submission, so that Gregory 
Biron’s parting admonition was 
hardly necessary. He boasted 
outrageously the whole of the first 
day, was defiant as Achilles, and 
went to bed vastly pleased with 
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himself. The next day he saw 
Smith Secundus take his caning, 
and retire quietly to his seat. 
Hugh was astonished, and asked 
Smith Secundus if ever he had 
been caned before. 

‘Hundreds of times. I never 
halloo,’ answered Smith proudly. 

‘Noman should strike me twice,’ 
said Hugh. 

‘Wait till your time comes,’ said 
Smith, nodding prophetically. 

Hugh’s time came shortly. He 
kicked and struggled to get free 
whilst his punishment was going 
on, and when he was released, he 
flung an inkstand at the head of 
the offending master ; he was taken 
in hand again, and thrashed until 
he fairly roared for mercy. 

From that day he respected the 
strong arm of the master; but he 
hectored it finely amongst the boys. 

‘They,’ thought he, ‘dare not 
lay a finger upon me.’ This went 
on until he refused to fag for Smith 
Secundus. Smith took him by the 
ear, received a kick on his shin, 
and then beat him until he swore 
obedience. Others of the bigger 
boys also helped to teach young 
Biron humility. With one hand 
they could hold his little fists, and 
they slapped his face until he was 
giddy, and pinched him until he 
yelled. 

Then he contented himself with 
being a Triton amongst the min- 
nows of the school, but attained to 
that position not without a struggle. 
He was continually bragging about 
his father who fell in the Crimea; 
and whilst his inventive power held 
out, the boys listened with interest 
to the perilous adventures which 
had not happened to Paul Biron, 
and the astounding courage which 
he, poor fellow, had such brief 
opportunity of exhibiting. Hugh’s 
father was with the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava ; he was the first man 
who fired a gun at Inkerman. It 
was he who planted the English 
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flag upon the Great Redan, and he 
fell pierced with twenty bullets and 
fighting ten Russians at the Alma. 
Anachronisms passed unnoticed 
amongst his audience, for they 
hated history and despised dates ; 
but when they caught him repeat- 
ing his old stories with new ex- 
aggerations, contempt took the 
place ofadmiration. Besides this, 
the truth became known—but not 
from Hugh’s lips, for he, indeed, 
had been kept all his life ignorant 
of the fact—that Paul Biron was 
but a private in the ranks; and 
a youngster who was clever with 
his pencil delineated the village 
drunkard, who was an ex-militia- 
man, in his official uniform em- 
bracing Hugh. There was a legend 
in the mouth of the soldier, ‘ Ah, 
my son, is that Hugh?’ and an- 
other coming from the lips of young 
Biron, ‘ Yes, papa; but don’t say 
you didn’t fight in the Crimea.’ 
This cartoon was stuck up in the 
playground, and Hugh, wedging his 
way through the admiring crowd of 
boys surrounding it, caught sight 
of it, and saw its significance. 

‘I will give any fellow my blood- 
alley who'll tell me who drew this,’ 
cried Hugh, tearing the paper 
down. 

‘I did it,’ said the artist boldly. 

Hugh lugged out his marbles. 

‘There’s the blood-alley,’ says 

he; ‘and now I'll let you have 
something else ;’ and therewith he 
stripped off his jacket. 
‘ Charlie Brock, the artist, was 
younger than Hugh, and smaller, 
but he was nothing loth to fight ; 
so the boys fell upon one another 
and pummelled and fell, scrambled 
up and pummelled away again and 
again until Hugh was hopelessly 
beaten, and had to accept assist- 
ance in getting to the lavatory. 

He was mortified by the in- 
dignity that had been put upon 
him, no less than in being beaten 
by a boy smaller than himself. 
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Smith Secundus chafed his wound- 
ed vanity, and kept Hugh sore and 
smarting ; for his own honour was 
concerned in the conduct of his 
fag. 
‘Your father was a common 
soldier, for your late tutor said so ; 
but if he had been a tailor you 
should not have let a little fellow 
like Brock thrash you.’ 

‘You teach me to fight, Smith, 
and I’ll whop him,’ said Hugh. 

Smith trained him and taught 
him until he got a black eye in 
one of these lessons, when he 
naturally concluded that his pupil 
had as much science as was neces- 
sary. Then Hugh went in and 
conquered Brock easily, and him- 
self assisted with a light heart 
to pump water upon the nose of 
his vanquished foe. Other battles 
followed, and the fortunes of war 
were generally in favour of Hugh. 
Happily he suffered defeats, and 
learned—had thumped into him— 
the lesson which Nature has in 
view when she makes lads comba- 
tive. He learned to hold strength 
at its true value, and to see that 
it is better to have right on one’s 
side than all the odds in the world. 
For right is might, and has nerved 
the arms of boys and men to fight 
the good fight since the days of 
Solomon. 

Hugh joined readily in all the 
sports of his fellows, and would 
be behind none where pluck and 
daring availed. He broke a couple 
of ribs in climbing after a forbidden 
rook’s nest. He was proud of his 
bruises, and could show more 
scars than any boy in the school. 
If any one was kicked at football, 
or was carried home from hoppy 
or hare and hounds with a sprain, 
it was young Biron. He was al- 
ways the willing culprit to be 
punished for dormitory rows. The 
matron declared there never had 
been such a destructive tiresome 
lad in the place in all her time ; 
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yet she loved him, and was never 
without vinegar and brown paper 
for his wounds, or a good word for 
him when she was consulted about 
him in regard of his misdeeds, for 
he was sturdy and handsome and 
honest and free-handed. He ac- 
quired some modesty too, and was 
not more boastful amongst his 
companions than occasion justi- 
fied. It was when he went home 
for vacation that he chiefly in- 
dulged his vain-glorious propen- 
sities. His grandtather encouraged 
this vice. He laughed at the boy’s 
school follies, listened eagerly to 
the history of his scars, gave him 
more money than he should have 
had, and praised the lad to his 
face. He made Mr. Fox wait 
upon him like a slave. 

‘Come here, Fox, and take off 
your young master’s boots. Don’t 
you do it yourself, my boy; you 
are tired. Besides, Fox is only too 
glad to do what he is bid. Aren't 
you, Fox? That's right; now take 
off his other boot. He's a fine 
handsome fellow, my boy is, and 
he is worthy to be waited upon by 
men a dozen times nobler than you. 
Now take those boots away, and 
fetch my boy his slippers. Will 
you have your red shoes or your 
blue ones? The blue, Fox. Now 
look alive, and fetch them.’ 

But for all this flattering and 
adulation, Hugh was always glad 
to get away to school. There was 
no flattery there beyond what he 
bestowed upon himself; but cer- 
tain virtues were practised there 
which, thank God, were more 
agreeable to the boy’s nature. 

‘If I deserve to be kicked, I 
like to be kicked,’ said Hugh to 
his chum Brock. ‘If I do wrong, 
I’m as uncomfortable as can be 
until it’s found out; then I get 
my licking, and feel as jolly as a 
lark after it. You remember, Brock, 
when we broke that lamp?’ 

* You broke it.’ 
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* Yes.’ 

‘And J got the first declensions 
for it.’ 

‘Well, do you know all the time 
you were locked up writing them 
out I was perfectly miserable. I 
couldn’t go down to the cricket- 
field, and I couldn’t go with Harker 
and. Brooks to bag gooseberries 
out of the doctor’s orchard, and I 
couldn’t do anything except swing 
myself on the crossbar. And then 
at last I went and told ’em that I 
broke the lamp, didn’t I? And 
when you were let out and I was 
locked up, well, at first I was very 
sorry, of course, that I had spoken, 
for I could hear you all enjoying 
yourselves down in the field. You 
didn’t stop outside and swing on 
the crossbar and feel miserable, 
Brock. But there, when I had done 
the declensions and got out I 
wasn’t a bit sorry.’ 

‘Look here,’ replied Brock, 
‘you need not be so jolly bump- 
tious over your virtue. I wasn’t 
going to sneak and say you broke 
the lamp ; but you know precious 
well that I’d have given you a good 
licking when I got out if you hadn’t 
told. As it was, I was locked up 
half the afternoon before you 
thought fit to be magnanimous; and 
so now, if you feel that you would 
like to be kicked because you de- 
served it, turn round.’ 

As years passed and Hugh ap- 
proached manhood, his escapades 
became fewer, and the grandfather 
had less to delight him in the holi- 
days. Hugh boasted less and was 
less proud ofhis faults. His greatest 
glories were in cricket and boating, 
and these sports had no interest for 
Gregory Biron; the only purpose 
of such games he believed was to 
expand the chest and improve the 
physique. 

‘What is the use, my boy,’ he 
would say, ‘of running after a ball 
like a kitten, or of emulating a 
waterman? I would much rather 
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hear that you had been robbing 
henroosts or fighting a bargeman. 
It seems to me that the educational 
influence of school recreation tends 
to develop muscle and stunt the 
growth of courage. You are hand- 
some and well made, and I think 
you will be an ornament to any 
regiment you enter ; but that is not 
everything. You are to be a fighter 
like your father; not a mere orna- 
ment like the Horse Guards at St. 
James’s, to be stuck in a box for 
nursemaidsto languishover. Please 
God, there will be another Euro- 
pean complication before I die, and 
then I shall hope to hear of my 
grandson, Hugh Biron, leading an- 
other Balaklava charge, and doing 
honour to the name he bears and 
the cloth he wears.’ 

But Hugh was not bellicose ; he 
had no quarrel with the bargee ; he 
had no desire to rob any one; and 
he had no ambition to be a soldier. 
Indeed he was planning for himself 
a life far different. He was de- 
veloping a talent for art. He had 
the collective instinct of an artist, 
and nothing on earth could prevent 
him from giving off his accumulated 
thoughts. His nature was too gen- 
erous for his mind to be of the 
dull absorbent kind which takes all 
and gives nothing. He must share 
his pleasures with all, and the de- 
lightful things he saw, others must 
see too. 

The man who possesses genius 
must go withersoever his genius 
leads him. Pegasus will not go in 
the plough, nor yoke with the pa- 
tient useful hack; and ill is it ior 
them who would bind him to their 
offices. Fancy the fate of that 
clever man who shall confine with- 
in his own limits the swelling cloud, 
which from earth and air and sea 
has collected lightnings to rive 
mountains, and thunder to make 
the flat earth tremble ! 

Hugh had ‘ chummed?’ with his 
first foe, Brock, and from him re- 
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ceived his first instruction in art. 
He was permitted to assist in 
colouring the minor characters of 
that famous play, the AZider and 
his Men, as illustrated in halfpenny 
sheets by Mr. Skelt. Later he drew 
and coloured unassisted, except 
by counsel from the master-hand, 
Charlie Brock, a portrait of the 
Red Rover, which he sold for six 
taws, a pegtop, and a knife without 
a blade. Out of the abundant 
pocket-money with which his grand- 
father furnished him in the holi- 
days, he bought apparatus for 
sketching from Nature, not only for 
himself but for his friend also; and 
the importance the easels and camp- 
stools gave them amongst their less- 
gifted companions and in their own 
consideration was a great incentive 
to art. “They went in boldly for 
the most striking scenes they could 
find, and worked in vivid colours; 
their trees were green, and their 
skies blue, and their houses red. 
It was some time before they upset 
the canons of art; but one day 
Hugh painted a brown tree ‘proper,’ 
as the heralds say. 

‘You've painted your tree brown,’ 
said Brock critically. 

‘ Well, the tree is brown, and I’m 
sick of green. The boys are tired 
of trees always the same colour; 
besides, we can paint trees green 
without walking seven miles to look 
at em. I shall go in for Nature 
and use up the other paints, or else 
I sha’n’t have any blue and green 
and red by the end of the term.’ 

The brown tree was a success, 
and from that day they began to 
paint in the new style, greatly to 
their advantage. ‘Their produc- 
tions were much admired, and 
Hugh promised that if his paints 
held out he would paint a supset, 
which he did; and the gorgeous 
hues suggested to one faction the 
5th of November in all its pyro- 
technic glory, and to the other 
party a transformation scene in a 
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pantomime, when they light up all 
the coloured fires, you know.’ 

Gregory Biron was ill pleased 
with Hugh’s amusement. He re- 
minded him that he was now fifteen, 
and at an age to lay aside childish, 
girlish, rubbishy occupations, and 
begin to think seriously of the busi- 
ness of his life ; and then, finding 
his exordium disregarded, the irate 
old gentleman withdrew him sum- 
marily from school, and packed 
him off to the military training- 
school at Sandhurst, with instruc- 
tions to Mr. Fox, who had the 
taking of the boy, to beg the au- 
thorities to work the boy well, and 
on no account to allow him to 
waste his time in painting. The 
natural consequences of this course 
were that Hugh hated Sandhurst, 
hated soldiers and the art of war, 
and was now inseparably bound to 
his beloved mistress, Painting. 

The propensity of Adam to jeo- 
pardise the happiness of the whole 
creation for an apple is strong in 
the youngest and oldest of us, and 
will endure until Doomsday. Gen- 
tlemen who would cut their hands 
off rather than steal a penny will 
smuggle cigars they won’t smoke. 
Men become polygamous as soon 
as ever they find themselves bound 
to monogamy; and children will for 
ever persist in crawling over the 
fireguard and into the fire. 

Hugh was old enough to under- 
stand that he was dependent upon 
his grandfather, and to feel that he 
was bound by gratitude to conform 
to the desires of his benefactor. 
But this knowledge made him love 
his grandfather and the military 
profession no better. He studied 
from a sense of duty, doggedly and 
not well. With a willing heart he 
could have compassed in a few 
months all he learnt in a couple of 
years. When he went home he 
felt necessitated to assume a plea- 
surable interest in his life and pros- 
pects, because he would not have 
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his grandfather pained by a know- 
ledge of his true feeling on the 
subject. That did not improve 
matters; he became disgusted with 
himself, and in that condition no 
man can work for long at anything. 
He corresponded with Charlie 
Brock, who was in London, get- 
ting on famously, he wrote, at an 
art-school. ‘I wish for nothing, 
except that you were here, old boy!’ 
Circumstances combined to make 
him utterly detest the life before 
him. Looking for faults, one can 
see no good. None of his asso- 
ciates at Sandhurst cared for his 
paintings, though the colouring of 
a foul pipe delighted them beyond 
measure. The only person who 
sympathised with him was Mr. Fox, 
and his fellow-feeling astonished 
Hugh, who previously had inclined 
to think ill of the man. 

‘ There is a dash of good in every 
one,’ thought Hugh; ‘and this love 
of art is the yeast that leavens this 
heavy lump of iniquity.’ 

He felt he had done Fox an in- 
justice, and endeavoured to atone 
for it by imposing confidence in 
him now. He told him of his 
wishes, his present dissatisfaction, 
and his repugnance to the career 
planned by his grandfather for him. 
He showed him all his works. 

Mr. Fox could not himself draw, 
and he was not a good critic; but 
that did not particularly disappoint 
Hugh, whilst Mr. Fox had such a 
general high appreciation of art. 
He bought a most expensive frame 
for a panel which Hugh had pre- 
sented to him, and when he went 
to London he took Hugh’s works 
and brought him back guineas for 
them, and a commission for half a 
dozen more if he would be good 
enough to paint them. 

‘Ah, Mr. Biron,’ said Fox to 
Hugh, ‘we are proud of our na- 
tional wealth ; but were we to con- 
sider how greatly money impover- 
ishes the artistic products of a 
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country, should we not rather regret 
that we are not poor? How many 
are there now dallying in luxurious 
ease, and wasting their hours in the 
voluptuous languor of drawing- 
rooms, who would not, in rags and 
a garret,have produced works of 
art, to live like the emanations of 
the Romans when Rome has passed 
away! Have not the greatest and 
noblest productions of past ages 
been wrought when necessity drove 
the artist—who is by nature con- 
stituted an indolent creature—to 
work ? It is possible that Heaven, 
when she deprived you of your 
parents, intended you should de- 
velop the genius which she gave 
you for a birthright. Ah, Fortune 
is like most mothers ; she spoils 
her best-favoured children, and so 
brings them down to the dead-level 
of the rest.’ 

The words went like barbed 
arrows into Hugh’s susceptible soul, 
and would not come out. Mr. 
Fox gave them time to rankle 
before he shot again. It was the 
autumn vacation, and Hugh had 
stolen from the house with his 
canvas, and was sitting in a beech 
wood. Mr. Fox silently watched 
him as he rubbed in the landscape 
before him. Fox had begged as a 
favour to be allowed to accompany 
him. Presently Hugh said, with a 
sigh, ‘So you think I am a spoiled 
child ?” 

‘I do not ask you to agree with 
me, Mr. Biron. Those who are not 
spoiled are the first to see who is 
spoiled, and vice versd. It is the 
worker who snarls at the idler. 
We, only, see that instead of pranc- 
ing about in gay colours before the 
eyes of admiring women and chil- 
dren, you ought to be working in 
a dull studio, giving to the world 
masterpieces of art in return for 
dry bread; and so, whilst you 
thank Fortune for giving you riches, 
we must curse her for not suffering 
you to be poor.’ 
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It is not well to overdose a 
patient. Mr. Fox was a clever 
doctor, and left Hugh to benefit 
quietly by the medicine he had 
exhibited. Hugh did not touch his 
canvas for some minutes, but sat 
with idle hands looking fixedly in 
the eddying water at his side, 
thinking of fame and art and all the 
romantic delight of hardships in 
prospective ; andcoming backanon 
to the dismal reality of humdrum 
existence, the foppery of a military 
life in these years of peace and frip- 
pery, and the prospect of another 
session at Sandhurst. Often he 
indulged in dreamy reveries; but 
each dream was sweeter, each a- 
wakening more distressing, to him. 

‘I would I were as poor as Laza- 
rus ! he muttered, going back to 
his colours. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Hucu worked steadily for half 
an hour. His work occupied his 
attention without engrossing it, and 
left his mind scope for vagrant 
fancies and dreamy observations. 
He could think vaguely of the 
future, and he smelt the meadow- 
sweet as the bee burrowed noisily 
into the soft trusses of bloom and 
stirred up its fragrance ; he noted 
the cooing of the wood-pigeons, 
and the splash as a fish leaped 
from the water. The afternoon 
was hot; but a deliciously cool 
breeze crept under the trees where 
he sat, andmade music in the beech 
leaves above. But for these sounds 
there was nothing to disturb him 
now that Mr. Fox had retired. 
Hugh was painting a stretch of 
back-water, all low tone and deep 
shadow. ‘ It wants afigure,’ thought 
he. ‘I suppose I must put in the 
harmless necessary old man fish- 
ing.’ 

At that moment he caught the 
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sound of movement in the grass 
behind him. 

‘Some one coming ; perhaps the 
very figure I want,’ thought he, 
turning about. 

A thicket shut out the view; he 
rose from his seat and looked over. 
A young girl stood there. He 
could not see her face, but her 
hair was shining and soft, and, be- 
ing knotted back tightly, displayed 
a pink ear and a few inches of 
white neck. There was every rea- 
son to believe her pretty, forwomen 
have, as a rule, the good taste to 
conform their dress to their per- 
sonal appearance, and her neat 
dress affected in a rustic manner 
the fashion of the town, fitting her 
dainty waist and graceful shoulders 
to a nicety. Her back was turned 
towards Hugh ; her body was bent 
in a pretty attitude of apprehensive 
timidity, and she held behind her— 
a pair of stockings. 

Hugh sat down with a blush, for 
he was as modest as a girl, and con- 
sidered what he should do in this 
embarrassing position. To move 
or to intimate his presence by mak- 
ing a noise would not improve 
matters ; no, the best thing was to 
go on with his painting as if she 
were not there, and leave the rest 
to chance. If she found him she 
could then beat a retreat, with the 
comfort of thinking she had not 
been seen. 

Hugh took his brush and essayed 
to paint, but from some cause—he 
knew not what—he found himself 
unable to take interest in the work. 
His touch did not improve the 
picture. He could do no more to 
it, and yet it was incomplete. It 
was but a background after all, 
and certainly wanted a figure. If 
the girl he had seen would only 
stand for a while whilst he sketched 
her in that pretty, timid, nymphlike 
pose, what a capital subject she 
would make! He might try to re- 
produce her from memory, if only 
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he could remember what kind of 
hat she wore. There could be no 
harm in looking at her hat, and 
satisfying himself on that point. 

There was a dabbling sound as 
Hugh rose to his feet, and he per- 
ceived that the girl had seated her- 
self on the bank and was dipping 
her feet in the water. 

How very pretty she was! Her 
hair was inclined to redness, and 
was drawn close to her head, save 
where in front some little tresses 
had obtained liberty, and were flut- 
tering in the light wind about her 
white brow. Her cheek was round 
and pink, her lips were full, and her 
small nose had impudence in its 
curve. Presently she lifted her feet 
from the water, and put them side by 
side ; then throwing her head on 
onesidesheregarded them critically. 
They gleamed like ivory, and she 
must have been pleased with their 
appearance, for she held them 
stretched out for some moments, 
and smiled pleasantly upon them 
the while. There was nothing im- 
modest in the action. The girl 
was so simple and graceful, and her 
admiration was so natural, that 
only to the grossest minds could it 
suggest fancies that were not pure. 
Hugh was far too delicate in 
thought and taste to feel shocked 
at what he saw. It was to him 
simply the daintiest little picture 
he had ever seen, and he looked 
without the will to move. 

She dropped her feet in the 
water, sank upon her elbow, 
and began singing a country- 
side song. Hugh caught only 
the rhymes, which were ‘caow,’ 
*plaough,’ ‘treu,’ and ‘yeou; but 
the voice that sang them seemed to 
him prettier than the piping of a 
robin. He sat down, waited, lis- 
tened. The pattering in the water 
ceased, there was a movement on 
the grass, and she began to hum 
her tune again. The voice ap- 
proached, and Hugh became mar- 
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vellously active with his brushes ; 
the tune ceased suddenly in a little 
exclamation of astonishment near 
him. He looked up, and met a 
pair of eyes glancing sidelong skeer- 
ily at him. Both looked rather 
confused, coloured, looked down, 
and the young lady pursued her 
path. Where the path diverged 
she turned her head for a minute, 
and both, finding their glances met 
once more, smiled. Oh, what a 
subtle sense of humour young 
people have ! We old folks, turning 
about to stare after each other, can 
see nothing to make us laugh. 


‘May I have the pleasure of 
accompanying you this afternoon, 
Mr. Hugh?’ asked Mr. Fox, the 
next day. 

‘Well, the fact is—’ said Hugh, 
scratching his head, and trying to 
look as if he were not prevaricating 
without success—‘ the fact is that, 
unless I can settle down to my 
work more readily than I did 
yesterday, I shall look about for a 
new subject.’ 

‘ Ah, in that case of course you 
require to be perfectly free from 
interruption of any kind, said Mr. 
Fox. 

‘Well, that is true.’ 

*Y-es.’ Fox smiled his blandest, 
and said to himself, ‘Why on earth 
does he want to go alone?’ 

He was more than usually ami- 
able and interested in art when 
Hugh returned ; and although the 
artist declared he had done nothing 
much—stuck to the old thing, you 
know, after all—never mind look- 
ing at it—nothing in it, and so on, 
Mr. Fox obtained a glimpse of the 
picture, and was at once interested. 

*Oh, I see,” he smiled. ‘ You 
have introduced a figure.’ 

‘Little fancy thing to throw up 
the background. I thought it was 
required.’ 

‘So it was indeed, Mr. Hugh. 
Done from imagination, hey? Very 
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easy pose. The folds of the dress 
are wonderful; you might fancy 
they were copied from the real 
thing.’ 

He pulled his nose and admired 
the picture with half-closed eyes, 
as he wondered where he had 
seen a dress like that on Hugh’s 
canvas ; then he said, 

‘I suppose you will hardly have 
to finish this where you began it, 
as the figure is from imagination.’ 

‘If I finish it at all, I must. You 
can’t get the—er—tone, the—er— 
atmosphere, unless you are actu- 
ally in the scene you paint.’ 

‘That shows my ignorance of 
art, of course. I see you are quite 
right, quite right.’ 

Mr. Fox had to go to Reading 
the following afternoon—a neces- 
sity which Hugh did not regret— 
but he took a route in returning 
which led him so near the back- 
water which Hugh was studying, 
that he got a clear view of his 
young friend and a companion that 
stood beside him. The compa- 
nion was a young lady, and she 
seemed deeply interested in Mr. 
Biron’s work. 

‘Mattie Blake,’ said Mr. Fox 
softly ; and he smiled, though there 
was none to benefit by it. He had 
chosen the path upon the side of 
the beech-wooded hill. There was 
a free-growing brier near, through 
the interstices of which one might 
command a view of the river-side 
below and be unseen; and dry 
leaves about it offered a tempting 
seat to the weary pedestrian. Mr. 
Fox stepped to the brier and seated 
himself slowly, blinking like an old 
cat that settles down to watch the 
play of unconscious mice. 

Unfortunately, he could not 
make out the words they used; 
but he could hear their voices and 
distinguish between Miss Blake’s 
and Hugh’s. Hugh had most to 
say ; Miss Blake answered briefly 
and laughed considerably. Very 
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likely he talked nonsense ; but most 
girls like nonsense, especially from 
a brisk handsome young fellow. 
Mattie was accustomed to hear- 
ing nonsense ; for her father kept 
the Ferry-boat Inn, and she waited 
upon the gentlemen who assembled 
in the coffee-room of evenings to 
sing and discourse. ‘These gentle- 
men were the shopkeepers of the 
village ; Sir Humphrey Clinker’s 
coachman and steward; Mr. Tom 
Reynolds, Gregory Biron’s head 
gardener ; occasionally Mr. Fox ; 
and such boating gentlemen as 
were staying in the house. Of this 
society she mostly affected Mr. 
Tom Reynolds. He was a Her- 
cules in appearance; ruddy of 
complexion, _ broad - shouldered, 
deep-chested, with ponderous 
limbs, and short crisp curling 
hair that clustered low down on 
his broad forehead: he was the 
finest and strongest man of that 
place, and the village champion 
of cricket and quoits. Mattie felt 
proud to have the giant under her 
subjection. But he never rose 
above the intellectual level of the 
village people ; indeed he said less 
to Mattie than those who were not 
so interested in her. When he en- 
tered her presence he said ‘ Good- 
evenin’, miss ;’ and supplemented 
his salutation by such remarks 
upon the weather as were appro- 
priate to the season. His eye 
followed her wherever she went, 
and he drank ten times as much 
ale as he needed, merely for the 
pleasure of touching her hand when 
he paid for it. He sang the ‘ Red, 
White, and Bleu’ every night of the 
week except Sundays, growing pale 
when asked to sing, and beginning 
with every indication of breaking 
down in the first verse, as he stared 
fixedly on Mattie; but when, by 
dint of turning his glance away and 
setting it upon her father, who 
always teturned his stare, shuffling 
uneasily in his chair under the 
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basilisk eye, his courage returned, 
and his powerful voice was not to 
be contained within four walls. 
At parting he, in common with 
other village-folk, shook hands with 
Mattie; and when occasion per- 
mitted he said, ‘Yeu deu look so 
pretty to-night, miss.’ The other 
gentlemen were less constrained, 
but their remarks were matter-of- 
fact and their compliments broad. 
Intellectually they were as inferior 
to Mr. Hugh Biron as they were 
in personal appearance. 

Hugh held an easy flow of small 
talk, and dashed it with sentiment 
and poetry, which were not less 
appreciated by Mattie, perhaps, 
because at times shecould not quite 
understand what he meant. His 
compliments were delicate, and his 
voice soft and musical. There were 
refinement and taste in everything 
connected with him. His linen 
was spotless, his clothes well-fitting 
and good, his hands were long and 
white, and even at this early stage 
of their acquaintance she knew that 
they were soft and smooth. How 
different from the horny palm of Mr. 
Tom Reynolds! And there was 
the slightest suspicion of scent 
when Hugh approached her that 
made her think disparagingly of 
the earthy smell Mr. Tom Reynolds 
brought into a room with him. 
Hugh was never abashed ; he never 
faltered in speaking to her, and 
when their eyes met hers fell, not 
his. She was better pleased to 
have Hugh for a master than Tom 
for a slave. Women love above 
them, never below. Instances.exist 
of parallel predilection amongst 
the inferior animals. Even the 
sparrow will not accept a mate who 
cannot thrash her. 

In comparison Tom was a heavy 
ox; Hugh a nimble high-spirited 
horse. Ladies hate ‘bulls’ instinc- 
tively, albeit the creature they shun 
is the meekest sweet-eyed beast, 
patient in tilling the soil, useful and 
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harmless ; but no lady sees a pranc- 
ing horse without a desire to pat his 
neck and caress him, despite the 
knowledge that he may kick and 
bite, and run away from herifhe can. 

When Hugh was saying good- 
bye he found several questions to 
ask about Miss Blake’s arrange- 
ments for to-morrow ; but he held 
her hand, although the parting 
salutation was said. He was as 
conscious as Mattie was that he 
held her hand beyond the customary 
length of time ; she could read that 
in his eyes when she dared to look 
up to them. Besides, he exercised 
rather more pressure than was ab- 
solutely consistent with forgetful- 
ness. She had answered all his 
questions, and he yet held her 
hand. She tried to disengage it. 
It was but a pretence; she did 
not want to remove her’ hand. 

‘ How odd’ said Hugh ; ‘I have 
been holding your hand all this 
time.’ 

He looked at the hand still in 
his, and was about to say, ‘ What 
a pretty little hand ? as an excuse 
for kissing it, but he found it ra- 
ther large and decidedly red, so 
he turned his eyes to her whiter 
and softer and prettier face. 

‘ Your cheeks are like pink-and- 
white apples that tempt one to 
feast,’ said he. 

She blushed, but did not move, 
although she saw his lips approach- 
ing. Only when he had kissed 
her and dropped her hand, she 
turned upon her heel and ran 
away. 

Mr. Fox rose refreshed, and 
walked home. He was in high 
spirits ; and in the evening went 
to the Ferry-boat, and took a seat 
beside the host. He bowed with 
polite deference to Mattie, and 
remarked as he did so that the 
young lady flushed. He spoke of 
his dear young master, Mr. Hugh 
Biron, and noticed that she became 
at once interested. 
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* You don’t know him, Mr. Blake, 
do you ?’ questioned Fox. 

‘Nao,’ said Mr. Blake, in a tone 
of voice that signified he did not 
regret the loss of his acquaintance. 

‘He daon’t trouble you much,’ 
suggested Sir Humphrey Clinker’s 
man. 

‘Nao,’ responded Blake, in the 
same tone, his eyes fixed on the 
bowl of his long clay. 

‘He is a noble young man,’ ex- 
claimed Fox; ‘the handsomest, 
cleverest, most generous and warm- 
hearted gentleman in the county.’ 

‘Then he daon’t take arter the 
old man,’ said Blake, with an em- 
phatic nod. 

‘The offspring are frequently 
unlike their parents,’ said Mr. Fox, 
glancing at Mattie ; ‘and I dare- 
say you can tell us, Mr. Reynolds, 
of many peculiarities of the same 
kind in botanical life. For in- 
stance, the seedlings from a 
streaked pelargonium may be per- 
fectly white.’ 

‘Yes, and some on ’em has 
spots,’ replied Tom Reynolds, in- 
terested rather in establishing a fact 
than in assisting allegory. 

‘Of course, and vice versd.’ 

‘Never heerd o’ them; but car- 
nations will, so’ll picotees.’ 

‘Just so. And thus it is with 
this Mr. Hugh. I may say, with- 
out disrespect to my employer, that 
his grandson is unlike him in every 
respect.’ 

‘Good job too,’ said the repre- 
sentative of Sir Humphrey Clinker. 

The fend between the Birons 
and Clinkers extended to their 
servants, and there were frequent 
skirmishes between Tom Reynolds 
and Sir Humphrey’s George. 

‘What Master Fox says is quite 
treu,’ said Tom Reynolds. ‘The 
young governor is the finest young 
fellow in these parts, and you've 
got no one to match him on yeour 
side of the brick wall.’ Tom 
looked straight at the corner of the 
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ceiling, but his remark was intended 
for him of the rival house of Clinker. 

‘And he'll be not only the 
handsomest and noblest man of 
these parts, but the wealthiest,’ 
said Mr. Fox. 

‘Sooner the better,’ said Sir 
Humphrey’s man. 

‘I call upon Mr. Reynolds for a 
song,’ said the host, who saw dis- 
sension breeding. 

Mr. Fox was alone with Hugh 
for a few minutes before going to 
bed, and he mentioned his visit to 
the Ferry-boat. 

‘You don’t go there?’ said he. 
‘Ah, it is hardly the place for a 
gentleman like you. I have not 
heard you speak of Miss Blake, 
and of course you would, had you 
seen her. The most marvellously 
beautiful girl I have ever seen. 
You will think that an old fellow 
of my age should do something 
else than trouble his head about 
women. It is only my head that 
is concerned, sir, not my heart. 
Were I younger, thatmight go too.’ 

‘Is the young lady very beauti- 
ful ?? asked Hugh, with ill-affected 
unconcern. 

‘To my eyes she is peerless. 
One of those exquisite faces that 
strike you with their intrinsic 
beauty less than they suggest the 
grace, delicacy, and sweetness of 
a pure feminine mind. You un. 
derstand me, sir ?” 

‘Thoroughly. That is what I- 
I—I—what I always think so beau- 
tiful in women’s faces.’ 

‘Precisely. The family is very 
old—good stock—connected with 
the historical family of the same 
name. Unfortunately, the position 
of the father must materially hin- 
der the development of the daugh- 
ter’s intellect; nevertheless there 
she is—a gem. Alas, poor girl! 
it may be that, falling into the pos- 
session of some unlettered clod, 
without the ability or desire to im- 
prove her, her real and true value 
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may be never known. On the 
other hand, some man of feeling— 
some man who looks beneath the 
surface before he rejects the stone 
that falls in his way—may by the 
mere polishing discover himself the 
possessor cf such a diamond as 
shall blaze a Kohinoor amongst 
diamonds. Ah me! why do we 
grow old? Good night, Mr. Hugh.’ 

At that moment Hugh was not 
sufficiently in love to be critical 
about the social or intellectual 
status of Mattie Blake, nor did he 
need argument to convince him 
that she was charming. He was 
interested of course in what Mr. 
Fox said. 

We take a handful of dry seed 
and a handful of moist earth, and 
wonder how anything beautiful 
can spring from the simple union 
of the two; but the result is clearly 
seen by the cultivator. Mr. Fox’s 
seed was sown on good soil and 
took root, threw out leaves, grew, 
blossomed, bore fruit, and all within 
a fortnight. By that time Hugh 
loved Mattie madly, and she re- 
turned his passion—less ardently 
perhaps, because she was less poe- 
tical, and the passion was not so 
novel to her. He became con- 
cerned about her pronunciation of 
certain words, her abuse of the 
letter 2, the unnecessary emphasis 
she sought to obtain by the multi- 
plication of negatives, and her 
ignoranee of classical literature. 
Under the trees he read Keats and 
Teanyson to her, and for her pri- 
vate study gave her handsome 
copies of Shakespeare and Thacke- 
ray, hoping these would wean her 
from literature of the penny-a-week 
sort. Mattie struggled bravely to 
like Shakespeare and read him. 
With womanly instinct she began 
at the end of the book, as being 
the most interesting part of books 
in general, and she cried with mor- 
tification in the vain endeavour to 
understand the Sonnets. She got 
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on better with Thackeray; but a 
page and a half invariably sent her 
to sleep, and she dreamed of the 
baronets and beetle-browed villains 
of the penny weekly. Better still, 
she liked to listen to Hugh reading ; 
for he explained matters to her as 
he went on, and his voice was mu- 
sical and sweet and pleasant to the 
ear, as his appearance was to the 
eye. After listening for a while she 
would playfully curl his soft hair, 
and then he shut up the book and 
put his arms about her, and talked 
poetry that was ever so much 
prettier than the laboured efforts 
of genius, and this she loved most 
of all. She could rest her head* 
upon his shoulder, and hearken for 
hours to his secondhand similes 
and boyish balderdash. Hugh liked 
it too; it was flattering to be so 
appreciated, and to make poetical 
steam and let it off was no trouble, 
and, on the whole, very natural and 
pleasing. 

Mr. Fox rather assisted than im- 
peded the communion of his young 
friends; but when Hugh’s vaca- 
tion was drawing to an end, he saw 
fit to stir up the pellucid stream of 
true love and place a few obstacles 
in its course. So amiable a man 
as he could not see Tom Reynolds 
hipped and low-spirited without 
commiseration. 

‘Why, Reynolds,’ said he, find- 
ing him in the hothouse one morn- 
ing, ‘ how is it you were not at the 
Ferry-boat last night, hey ?’ 

‘I’m not a-going there no moare,’ 
said Tom, shaking his head rue- 
fully. 

‘ How is that? I thought you 
were fond of Miss Blake.’ 

‘I wars, Master Fox, I wars. 
I’ve alwust got good wages, and 
I’m a saving man, and I’ve got 
enough money for to start a little 
business and make a comfortable 
home for teu folks; and I made up 
my mind a time since that I'd 
marry the gal, if so be she was 
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agreeable so to do, and, fact, I’ve 
as good as told her so every night 
for six months past, I have. I 
won’t repeat my words, Master 
Fox, but I have a-said something 
to her at parting every night, by 
which she might see what my feel- 
ings was towards. Fact, I dil 
mean afore long to ask her premis- 
sion to allow me to walk out on 
Sundays with her. I don’t know 
what it is, sir, but something turne:L 
that gal’s head quite raound this 
last month. You might have no- 
ticed, Master Fox, how she do turn 
her nose up at every one. She 
never smiles when she takes your 
money now; and she knocks the 
glasses abaout when a party’s sing- 
ing the “ Red, White, and Bleu,” 
which is a patriotic song, and ought 
to be treated serious, and she leaves 
the room without saying “ Good- 
bye” to no one.’ 

‘It is the way with all women, 
Reynolds ; they love to make us 
miserable to prove how necessary 
they are to our happiness. You be 
a man, and don’t give in to her; 
she will come round quickly enough 
when she finds you will not. Stay 
away a few days, and don’t send 
any more flowers.’ 

‘I don’t send her no flowers, 
Master Fox.’ 

‘That is odd. She had a piece 
of stephanotis like this, and a piece 
of maidenhair like that, in her bo- 
som last night. I suppose Sir 
Humphrey Clinker’s George must 
have given them to her.’ 

‘He daresn’t, no more daresn’t 
any other man. They know what 
I am pretty well; they knaow 
haow I served young Adams when 
he shuck hands with her.’ 

‘I suppose she has a plant of 
her own—very likely; why not? 
As I said, you show the girl that 
you are as good as she, and you 
will soon see that she thinks you 
a good deal better. Good-morning, 
Reynolds. Oh, by the way, do 
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you go to dinner through Quarry 
Wood ?” 

‘ No, sir—never go that way, it’s 
teu fur; but I can go that way if 
so be you require anything.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Hugh is painting 
down there, and—No, I had better 
go myself.’ 

Left to himself, Tom Reynolds 
thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and gave himself up to unpleasant 
speculation. Who had given Mattie 
flowers? She had no stephanotis 
of her own, he knew. Suddenly he 
started from his pensive attitude, 
remembering that Hugh had cut a 
spray of the flower and a fern on 
the previous morning. Not an hour 
since he had cut the best rose he 
could find in the house. Ifhe were 
painting he would not wear a flower 
in his coat. After a few minutes 
of agitated indecision, Tom Rey- 
nolds started off for Quarry Wood. 
Mr. Fox was strolling towards the 
Ferry-boat, and saw the gardener 
leap over a stile and cross the mea- 
dow leading to the Wood. It made 
Mr. Fox smile; and the pleasant 
expression had not left his face 
when he called upon .Mr. Blake 
and asked to have a few minutes 
in private with him. Mr. Fox’s 
solicitude in the business of other 
people did not end there. He sent 
a note to Hugh, begging half an 
hour’s conversation, upon a most 
important subject, in his own room. 
Hugh answered the note in person, 
and took a seat with some formality. 
His nostrils were white, and he 
fingered his watchguard nervously, 
as Mr. Fox addressed him. 

‘My dear Mr. Biron,’ said Fox, 
‘I have asked for this interview 
with the hope that I may have yet 
sufficient influence with you to re- 
trieve an error, of which I feel my- 
self the unintentional and unhappy 
cause. I remember full well speak- 
ing in high and unguarded terms 
of praise respecting a young lady— 
not to be formal—Miss Blake, the 
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daughter of the village innkeeper. 
What I said was sufficient to in- 
flame the curiosity of one less im- 
pressionable than you, and I now 
find that my unwise, my unfortu- 
nate, my inadvertent remarks, have 
led to the most deplorable conse- 
quences. This afternoon I learnt of 
your acquaintance with Miss Blake, 
with such particulars as compel me 
to put a construction upon your 
motives unworthy to yourself.’ 

‘You have said enough, Mr. Fox,’ 
said Hugh, rising. ‘ Reynolds, the 
gardener, said less than that, and 
I would have knocked him down 
but—’ 

‘ But that Miss Blake threw her- 
self between you. Reynolds told 
me so. But I think 7 do not stand 
in need of her protection.’ 

‘It would be as useless a com- 
pliment to hit you as it would be 
to reason with a great hulking bul- 
lock like Reynolds. We speak to 
men and brutes in such a manner 
that they understand what we mean. 
Perhaps it will be sufficient to tell 
you to mind your own business 
and hold your tongue for the future. 
Do you understand? And listen 
to this,’ continued Hugh, who, now 
that he was roused, did not know 
how to leave off: ‘ You will do 
well to correct yourself of an error 
which you share in common with 
many thousands of ignorant and 
vulgar people—gentlemen are not 
necessarily blackguards.’ 

‘Did I suggest that they are?’ 
asked Fox, with a smile. ‘On the 
contrary, by asking you to reason 
upon this matter, I show that I 
think they are not. I know that 
you are a gentleman as well as I 
know that you are young, and that 
young people are thoughtless, and 
that thoughtless people are selfish. 
Mr. Biron, if I have done you an 
injustice I will sink here at your 
feet upon my knees and beg for- 
giveness. I ask you to answer 
only one question, and that is, what 


do you think will become of this 
poor girl?—Let me speak, then 
leave me unanswered, or strike me, 
if you will. You have simply flirted 
with this girl—from my soul I 
believe that is the extent of your 
familiarity — but, my dear young 
master, you have won her love, 
how deeply you may guess when I 
tell you that for you she has defied 
the authority of her father and re- 
fused a husband.’ 

‘God bless her! 

‘Amen. Now, how will you, a 
gay young cavalry officer, compen- 
sate her in her solitude for the loss 
of a father’s love, a husband’s, chil- 
dren’s love, and the joys of a hum- 
ble home suited to her social posi- 
tion? What can you offer her? I 
ask.’ 

* Marriage.’ 

‘Nonsense, sir!’ cried Fox, sink- 
ing into a chair with every appear- 
ance of intense astonishment. 

‘Whether or not, I shall marry 
her.’ 

‘You are not nineteen.’ 

‘I suppose I shall grow older.’ 

* Again, sir, I must ask you not 
to consider yourself, but this poor 
girl. Supposing that in a couple 
of years’ time you should marry her, 
what kind of happiness could you 
give her exclusive of your own 
companionship? You must have 
observed that few married people 
retain their romance for many 
years of their united life. Society 
is necessary to both. To you, who 
may at any moment become the 
possessor of this large property, the 
society of the neighbouring gentry 
will be indispensable. But your 
wife, what friends can she have? 
Only farvenus, who will overlook 
the fact that her father keeps a 
neighbouring ale-house. Better 
men and women, whilst they ap- 
preciate you, will slight her, and her 
life will be a misery. Wealth is a 
curse to a man so united. You 
would find, too late, the awful and, 
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allow me to add, the wicked error 
you had made. Were you no more 
than an artist, I would not say a 
word, for the girl may be educated 
to your own standard ; but heir to 
thousands, I tell you, in defiance of 
my own interests and regardless of 
the consequences, you are acting 
unwisely and unholily ! 

‘Have you anything more to 
add?’ asked Hugh. 

‘ Nothing.’ 

Without a word, Hugh turned 
about and left the room. Once 
more smiles lit the face of Mr. Fox. 

The following morning Mr. Blake 
put on his best velveteens, polished 
his boots, and trudged up to River- 
ford. He had not spoken to his 
daughter since the expression he 
had given his feelings on the pre- 
ceding evening, and the prepara- 
tions for his visit to Gregory Biron 
were conducted in a silence only 
broken by a low whistling, and 
were watched by poor Mattie with 
terror. He went off whistling, and 
she sat down to cry. 

Gregory Biron listened to the 
recital of his grandson’s philander- 
ing with delight. 

* And this is haow things stands,’ 
concluded Mr. Blake; ‘my gal, 
she throws away the best chance 
she’s ever had, and jilts her lover 
for your grandson.’ 

‘Shocking !’ said Gregory, slap- 
ping his knees. 

‘She flies in my teeth.’ 

‘Most undutiful.’ Gregory rub- 
bed his hands. 

‘She goes out the whole day a- 
sweethearting in the woods.’ 

‘Young hussy ! 

‘She offends my best customers. 
Won't have anything teu say t’ "em, 
and stands in a fair way of ruinin’ 
herself for ever.’ 

‘Oh, this is very shocking !’ said 
Gregory, trying to look as if he 
meant it. ‘ Well, Blake, I suppose 
you want a cheque or something, 
hey ?” 
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‘ Nao, I don’t want nao cheque 
nor no money o’ yours; I want you 
to have your boy in and say to him, 
afower me, as how you won't have 
nao moare of it.’ 

Gregory agreed, and Hugh in 
answer to a message presently en- 
tered the room. 

‘Sit down in that easy-chair, you 
young rascal,’ said Gregory cheer- 
fully ; ‘I am ashamed of you, sir. 
Here is this good man come to tell 
me that you are ruining his trade, 
perverting his daughter’s filial affec- 
tions, and playing the deuce with 
his business and the girl and all 
that. And I have called you be- 
fore me now to reprimand you 
severely. Do you understand me, 
you wicked young Turk, you? If I 
hear of your repeating this, I shall— 
I shall—well, I don’t know what I 
shall do with you.’ 

‘But I know what I shall deu,’ 
said Mr. Blake, extracting his hat 
from the legs of the chair and rising. 
‘If I catch you making a fool of 
yourself and my daughter, I shall 
just hit you with this stick ; and I 
shall give my Mattie a taste of the 
strap—she’s not too old to learn; 
and I shall pack her off to London 
as a domestic servant; that’s what 
I shall do, and so good-mornin’.’ 

‘Curse his impudence!’ cried 
Gregory, when Blake had slammed 
the door. ‘Ifhe hits you, you hit 
him, Hugh, my boy. But you 
must give the girl up—that’s only 
moral.’ 

‘I cannot give her up,’ said Hugh 
firmly. 

‘Why, you young Don Juan, 
you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self!’ 

‘I ought if I were to give her up 
after having won her love. I must 
marry the girl, sir.’ 

‘ Marry the daughter ofa pothouse 
man !’ screamed Gregory. 

‘I have told her I will, and I 
must and shall.’ 


‘Don’t bea fool, Hugh! Well, 
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I suppose I might as well say don’t 
be a young man, don’t have hot 
blood in your veins, don’t be my 
grandson. You don’t mean to 
marry her yet awhile, I suppose?’ 
he said, with sarcasm. 

‘Miss Blake is willing to wait 
three years.’ 

‘By George, I should think she 
was! Well, three years in an officer’s 
quarters may alteryour matrimonial 
views.’ 

‘They might; but I have re- 
solved, sir, not to be a soldier.’ 

© What ?’ 

Hugh bowed in silence. 

‘What do you propose doing ?” 

‘I intend to get my living by 
painting.’ 

The old man’s lips worked vainly 
for some moments to utter the 
crowd of imprecations and re- 
proaches that struggled for supre- 
macy in his thoughts ; and then, 
with something like a howl, he 
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snatched up his glass of port and 
flung it at his grandson. 

Hugh went up stairs, packed his 
portmanteau, and sent it to the 
railway station. Then he returned 
to his grandfather, and in a few 
calm words repeated his determi- 
nation of getting a living by his 
exertions, and regretted that he was 
unable to do so without offending. 
Gregory replied with entreaty and 
threat, and finally bade him go to 
the devil in as few words. 

When he was gone he called for 
Mr. Fox, and bade him send for 
the lawyer at once : 

‘ The beggarsha’n't have a penny 
of mine "" said he, nibbling his nails 
furiously. 

‘You will surely change your 
mind, relent, forgive him.’ 

‘ Get out of the room, Fox! May 
I die before I change my decision !’ 

‘I hope you will,’ said Mr. Fox 
to himself as he left the room. 


[To be continued, ] 
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No, III, THE SHARK’S FIRST LOVE. 
——~>_—_- 
Upon the North Pacific 
There swam a bumble-bee ; 


Her grandeur was terrific, 
A bumble-bee was she. 


There came a shark in armour, 
Across the deep-blue sea ; 
He said, ‘ You are my charmer ! 

My own, my bumble-bee ? 


The shark said, ‘Will you marry ?’ 
Replied that bumble-bee, 

‘Yes, but I fain would tarry— 
I’d sooner bide a wee.’ 


The shark took off his armour 
(A funny shark was he) ; 

He said, ‘Come here, my charmer!’ 
Then ate that bumble-bee. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 





THE DIAMOND OF HISTORY AND ROMANCE. 


——+——_ 


THERE are diamonds and dia- 
monds. Some, planet-like, revolve 
harmoniously in recognised orbits. 
Others, comet-like, sweeping up 
from below the plane of history 
out of the regions of romance, 
rush through a few centuries, or 
blaze over a few generations, only 
to be engulfed in unfathomable 
obscurity, but not without leaving 
in the firmament of history a trail 
of blood-stained brilliance. 

Picture to yourself a large dia- 
mond just unearthed—picked out 
from the débris of the sorting-table. 
A dirty pebble in a dirtier hand, it 
has no history as yet. Compared 


with hereditary jewels—polished 
courtly brilliants—it is merely a 
foundling fortune, with only the 
parvenu claim to distinction of 


wealth. The little ‘rough dia- 
mond’ cannot boast of adoption 
into any great patrician house. it 
has not nestled in the bosom of 
beauty, nor glittered on the breast 
of knightly men. It has no pedi- 
gree of pageantries. Among its 
kindred it is like Hans Andersen’s 
‘Ugly Duckling,’ an uncouth, un- 
welcome intruder, flouted and dis- 
owned by the whole crystal clique. 
Even glass—if it could—would 
cut it dead. Yet fraught with 
what fate is its discovery? What 
Newton shall predict its career or 
assign its principle of gravitation ? 
Thousands of years have died ere 
its light flashes now on mankind ; 
yet what Herschel shall compute 
the sphere of its influence, or fore- 
tell the cycles of its perihelion pas- 
sages ? 

Experiencing many curious vicis- 


situdes during its wanderings from 
sun-land to fog-land, the ugly peb- 
ble chances at last upon a great 
diamond -cemetery, where, being 
worse treated than ever, it lies 
down to die, when—hey, presto !— 

from the dust of its deceased rela- 
tives the ugly pebble suddenly rises 
a star-bright Phoenix, sparkling 
through palaces and temples to the 
end of time! The imaginative stu- 
dent of the diamond would fain be- 
lieve, with Plato, the stone of Fate 
to be a starry emanation, the pure 
essence ofa golden matrix; or, with 
Cardan, hold it to be engendered 
by juices distilled from divers pre- 
cious minerals in the bowels of the 
earth, and hatched by the sun. 
Was not the ancient symbol of the 
sun a diamond set in gold? and is 
it not a fact that, wherever alluvial 
gold has been found, diamonds are 
also to be discovered, occasionally 
even imbedded in the ore? Not 
a century has elapsed since science 
was credulous enough to define 
the composition of the diamond as 
‘the purest and finest earth, the 
most ethereal fire, and the most 
limpid water.’ Modern empiricism 
(a fico for your quacks !) pretends 
to demonstrate that this most pre- 
cious of gems is simply composed 
of that cheapest of minerals—vul- 
gar charcoal. How supremely 
ridiculous is that besotted ignor- 
ance which, while acknowledging 
the pecuniary value of an ounce of 
coal to be infinitesimal, declares 
that even the refuse of coal’s 
cousin-german is worth 5o0/. the 
ounce! Such an assertion would 
imply the existence of the theory 
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of primogeniture in the great Car- 
bon family, which is of course 
absurd. A wiser antiquity reve- 
rently endowed the talismanic gem 
with many a mystic attribute. Like 
the hallowed bells in the ‘Golden 

Legend,’ to the diamond was as- 

cribed powers thus commemorated 

eight hundred years ago by Bishop 
Marbodus : 
‘In magic rites employed a potent charm, 
With force invincible it nerves the arm ; 
Its power will chase far from thy sleeping 
head 

The dream iliusive and the goblin dread ; 

Baffle the venomed draught, fierce quarrels 
heal, 

Madness appease, and stay the foeman's 
stecl.’ 

The diamond made the coward 

brave and the libertine chaste. 

Insuring success in love and liti- 

gation, it was also a specific against 

the plague and exorcised the devil. 

Under the planet Mars it so 

cemented wedded love as to be 

called the ‘Stone of Reconcilia- 
tion;’ but placed beneath the 
pillow of your sleeping wife, she 
would aloud proclaim all her con- 
jugal derelictions. <A fearful fact, 
which confirms the theory of Dr. 
Anselm Boece de Boot, that evil 
ones, taking the semblance of 
angels of light, kindled in the’ stone 
unholy fires—‘ legions of spirits in 
one orb of flame! The diamond 
in Aaron’s ephod, saith Jewish 
tradition, paled its fires at the ap- 
proach of guilt, redoubled its lustre 
as proof of innocence, and flushed 
blood-red the death-sentence. Like 
us mortals, the diamond was liable 
to illness, old age, and death. Like 
mankind, diamonds were created 
male and female, with the faculty 
of multiplying their species. What 
poet of the future will essay to 
celebrate the bright loves of the 
diamonds? Just fancy rakish old 

Rajah Golconda a-courting radiant 

Princess Brazil! Imagine young 

off-coloured Africa marrying rich 

Miss Borneo, or Madame North 

Carolinarunning away from Georgia 
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with the co-respondent, Mr. Sibe- 
rian Ural! While among the lower 
classes (ever imitative of the first 
water) Ireland blarneys Alaska, 
and Brummagem deserts Miss 
Burlington Lowther for Mademoi- 
selle Palais Royal ! 

With what strange glamour has 
the diamond enthralled the imagi- 
nation of mankind! as if, in sooth, 
it possessed some subtle influence, 
some magnetic affinity undreamt 
of in our philosophy, compelling 
us to adorn it with all the imagery 
of Oriental hyperbole. Men have 
believed diamonds to be the petri- 
fied tears of seraphim, ethereal 
fires imprisoned in crystal, moon- 
beams netted in a stony dewdrop, 
or blossoms of the rocks, volcano- 
born countless ages ago. At first 
esteemed a panacea for human 
ills, men began to regard the dia- 
mond as a living being, half 
spiritual and half human ; anon it 
became the ruling destiny of its 
possessor ; finally (in its birth- 
place, the East) the tutelary deity 
of millions of devotees, who wor- 
shipped in the stone, consecrated 
alike by superstition, poetry, and 
astrology, the great principle of 
mineral metempsychosis. ‘Ze dia- 
mant! est Part de choses idéales ? 
What becomes of all the scintilla- 
tions of earth’s myriad diamonds ? 
Are there not imperishable waves 
of sound? Methinks there might 
also be inextinguishable undula- 
tions of light. Can one not fancy 
a ‘coming race’ of ethereal crea- 
tures whose gems would be the 
rays of jewels—not the stones 
themselves—whose melodies would 
be the deathless echoes of vanished 
harmonies, whose perfumes even 
would be of light and sound, vocal 
and luminous? Yes. Let us fancy 
the radiance of the diamond im- 
mortal. John Milton may have 
thought so. In Paradise Lost the 
diamond is found, symbolically 
perhaps, in heaven and hell. War- 
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rior-angels keep watch and ward 
at 
‘ Heaven's kingly palace-gate, with frontis- 
piece of diamond and gold ;’ 
wherefrom they repel the furious 
onslaught of legions of fallen spirits 
*in rock of diamond armed.’ Vic- 
toriously flames the diamond fal- 
chion of the archangel and the 
diamond-tipped spear of Ithuriel 
in the fo.efront of the battle, until 
the routed rebels are hurled across 
‘Death's bridge to hell, with pins of ada- 
mant made fast, 
There to dwell in adamantine chains and 
penal fire.’ 
It is, by the way, rather curious 
that so scriptural a poet as Milton 
was should have assigned to the 
diamond so conspicuous a place in 
the embellishment of heaven, con- 
sidering that in the Apocalypse the 
diamond is not mentioned in the 
list of the twelve precious stones 
forming the material of celestial 
architecture. It is also noteworthy 
that the diamond, though revered 
by astrologers, does not figure 
among the twelve gems which for- 
merly symbolised the signs of the 
zodiac. A synopsis of the extra- 
ordinary history of the ecclesiastical 
diamond comes not within the pur- 
pose of this sketch. Otherwise 
might be shown how, from the 
times of Chilpéric, Dagobert, and 
Charlemagne, the diamond - obla- 
tions extorted by an avaricious 
priesthood from the superstition of 
the laity, have been pillaged to 
enrich the civil power; whereby 
priestcraft, outwitted, has supplied 
from the treasuries of the Church 
the weapons of its own annihilation. 
Nor will space permit my tracing 
the influence of the diamond on 
the national debts of many coun- 
tries. The same reason forbids 
aught but the most meagre notice 
of a few of the diamonds pawned 
to save a dynasty or to aid a revo- 
lution or invasion. Margaret of 
Anjou pawns her necklace to the 
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Duke of Burgundy. Anthony of 
Portugal pledges the Sanci dia- 
mond* to a peer of France. Henri 
III. pawns the same gem to the 
Swiss Government. Henry VI. of 
England hypothecates his diamonds 
to raise funds for his French expe- 
dition. Three Tudor and two 
Stuart kings ‘raise the wind’ (not 
to say the devil) with diamonds. 
Three Charleses and four Louises 
of France owe much to their 
‘uncles.’ Napoleon I. pawned the 
Regent diamond to the Batavian 
Government, and Napoleon the 
Last knew why the ex-Empress 
Eugénie’s diamonds were tobe sold. 
And Don Carlos, perhaps, could 
tell why the diamonds of the ex- 
Queen Isabella came to the ham- 
mer, the blows whereof those stones 
were fabled to withstand. 

But the diamond of history must 
for a while give way to the diamond 
of romance. Take ‘haf diamond 
away, and fairy-lore and poetry 
would be despoiled of half their 
glitter. The radiant courts of 
Titania, Queen Mab, Morgana-le- 
Fay, Lucifera, and Duessa would 
shine with diminished lustre. What 
would King Arthur be without Ex- 
calibur, the hilt whereof ‘ twinkles 
with diamond-sparks,’ or without 
his shield of solid diamond, veiled 
lestitshould strike beholders blind? 
Could the King of the Peacocks 
ride in any but a diamond-studded 
coach? Would not the elves of 
the Nine Mountains be all in the 
dark without their diamond lamps? 
Could you possibly expect the 
Sleeping Beauty in the wood to eat 
with any but diamond-mounted 
spoons? How could fairy god- 
mothers exist at all if diamonds 
were to be abolished? Let Spenser, 
Goldsmith, D’Aulnoy, Arndt, and 
Andersen prove the estimation in 
which the diamond is held in fairy- 
land. Only through a diamond 

* Concerning the ‘Sanci’ doctors dis- 
agree. 
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lens can we survey the realms of 
gnome and elf, nixie and fay, djin 
and peri. 

What a glorious halo is shed by 
the diamond on the thousand and 
one tales of the Arabian Nights ! 
The rapt reader is carried away by 
gigantic roc to the castle of the 
Forty Damsels, with its forty-doored 
treasury of diamonds, where he be- 
holds a lofty hall ‘lighted by a 
single diamond as large as an 
ostrich-egg ;’ or is borne, like Sind- 
bad, to a valley strewn with dia- 
monds ‘as thick as leaves in Val- 
lombrosa.’ Alnaschar too! Ah, he 
was a man after mine own heart! 
Professor, he, of the philosophy of 
diamond dreams, and deeply versed 
in the prismatic fables of 


*The wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, where 
the gorgeous East 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearls and 
gold,’ 


Does not Fancy love to ramble 
with Aladdin in the garden of the 
Slave of the Lamp? There bloom 
the jewel-trees, heavy-laden with 
clustering rose-diamonds—the very 
gems wherewith Aladdin bought 
(as he could even nowadays buy) 
a Sultan’s daughter, and reared a 
palace resplendent as the halls of 
Peri Banou, inimitable as ‘the 
diamond turrets of Shadukiam.’ 
Who remembers notthe diamond 
statues found by the King of Bal- 
sora, and King Beder’s casket of 
thrice a hundred diamonds as large 
as pigeons’ eggs? the twenty thou- 
sand diamond-encrusted coronets 
of the King of Ethiopia, and the 
diamond-caparisoned barb of Queen 
Labe, the enchantress? How bril- 
liantly does the diamond disco- 
vered in the fish irradiate Cogia 
Alhabbal’s hovel, likethat diamond- 
light so much admired by Lady 
Zobeide in the uninhabited palace ! 
In one page glitters Fetnab, the 
favourite of Alraschid ; in the next 
to be eclipsed by Aboul Ebn Be- 
car’s love, the odalisque who wore 
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a rose-diamond zone, whose finger- 
glasses were diamond-studded, and 
whose slaves were diamond-bedi- 
zened. Here Abou Hassan slum- 
bers on the diamond-embroidered 
coverlet of the Commander of the 
Faithful; there Prince Houssain 
is gazing open-mouthed at the 
wealth of diamonds in the bazaar 
at Bisnagar. This is the cavern 
where Abdallah and the dervise 
loaded forty camels with diamonds 
and gold ; that is the cave where 
Ali Baba robbed the forty thieves. 
Thus writing, I dream that I too 
am being borne adown the Tigris, 

‘By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold,’ 
to 

‘ The level lake with diamond plots 

Of dark and bright.’ 
I hear the plash 

‘Of diamond rillets musical,’ 


and for a brief moment I live in 
the golden prime 


‘ Of good Haroun Alraschid !’ 


From fable and fairy-tale to fic- 
tion is an easy transition. But so 
numerous is the host of novelists 
who have recognised and toyed 
with the beauty of the diamond, 
that selection becomes a task of 
some difficulty. Disraeli, Bulwer 
Lytton, Washington Irving, James, 
Ainsworth, Anthony Trollope, Wil- 
kie Collins, Dickens, and Thack- 
eray must needs be passed over in 
favour of Alexandre Dumas and 
Sir Walter Scott. 

To a greater extent than any 
other writer does Dumas appreciate 
the dramatic force of the diamond. 
The mind of that great novelist, 
keenly susceptible to the poetry of 
the magnificent, realises that the 
diamond is surrounded by associa- 
tions still more gorgeous than itself, 
and that the pecuniary value of the 
gem is its least claim to preémin- 
ence in the literature of fiction. 

With regard to the use of the 
diamond in the Afemoirs of a Phy- 
sician, the reader must discover it 
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for himself in the lives of the 
alchemist Althotas, the clairvoy- 
ante Feliciani, the Countess de 
Béarn, Dubarry, Andrée, and Bal- 
samo. But the most diamondiferous 
production of Dumas, the Count of 
Monte Cristo, may be divided into 
four scenes, thus: 

Scene I. The hiding-place in the 
grottoes of the isle of Monte Cristo, 
where Cardinal Spada, in fear of 
the death from Borgian poisons, 
which ultimately befell him, had 
buried his vast diamond hoards, is 
revealed, three centuries after, to 
the secretary of one of his descend- 
ants (by the fortuitous discovery of 
the cardinal’s will in his breviary), 
at the moment of his arrest and 
imprisonment for life in the Chateau 
dif. There the Abbé Faria only 
lives long enough to confide the 
secret to his fellow-prisoner, Ed- 
mund Dantes, who, by the revela- 
tion and death of the abbé, gains 
liberty and the power of vengeance 
on the false friends, Fernande, Ville- 
fort, Caderousse, and Danglars, 
who had betrayed him to lifelong 
captivity. 

Scene II. Edmund Dantes in 
the grotto, bursting open with 
pickaxe the treasure-coffer, and 
‘frenziedly grasping handfuls of 
diamonds.’ 

Scene III. Edmund Dantes in 
Paris. ‘He seems,’ says Albert de 
Morcerf, ‘to have a mania for 
diamonds, and I verily believe 
that, like Potemkin, he keeps his 
pockets filled for the sake of strew- 
ing them along the road, as little 
Thumb did his flint-stones. He 
was the great lion of the day here, 
and nothing else was talked about, 
until the robbery of Mademoiselle 
Mars’ diamonds turned public at- 
tention into other channels.’ 

Scene IV. The diamonds of 
Edmund Dantes have made Cade- 
rousse a murderer, a galley-slave, 
and a burglar. To Madame Dan- 
glars and Villefort they —less 
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directly —brought infamy, and to 
the son of Villefort death. 

Says Scott in his introductory 
notice to the Chronicles of the 
Canongate: ‘In the romancer’s 
pen I seemed to possess something 
like the secret fountain of coined 
gold and pearls vouchsafed to the 
traveller of the Eastern tale.’ Like 
Mistress Chiffinch, in Peveril of the 
Peak, the Wizard of the North 
wrote with a diamond pen, and 
probably is indebted tothe diamond 
more than any other novelist 
(Dumas excepted) for the interest 
of his stories. Imparting to his 
style a fire ‘of purest ray serene,’ 
the diamond kindles many of his 
scenes, and sparkles on the breast 
of his heroes, the tresses of his 
heroines, as well as glimmering 
on his villains’ hands. 

Mark lovely Rebecca at the 
tournament of Ashby de la Zouche ; 
that diamond carcanet glinting 
on her olive bosom, and that 
agrafe of orient brilliants corus- 
cating amid her raven locks, which, 
long after, she presents to her be- 
loved Ivanhoe’s golden - haired 
bride. How that diamond wreath 
in hapless Amy Robsart’s brown 
curls flashes back the rays from 
the diamond orders on her lordly 
lover’s breast in dreary Cumnor 
Hall! Watch handsome Raleigh 
in the pavilion on the Thames 
scrawling on the window with 
Elizabeth’s diamond (fatal were 
her diamond gifts): ‘ Fain would I 
climb, but that I fear to fall.’ Some- 
what in like manner wrote Francis 
I. on thediamond-panes of his closet 
at Chambord the famous ‘Souvent 
femme varie; mal habil qui s’y fie,’ 
to his fickle Duchesse d’Etampes. 

Can we not remember both the 
mischance wrought, at the sack of 
Liége, by the table-diamond of 
Isabelle of Croye on Quentin Dur- 
ward, and the effect of Saladin’'s 
diamond signet? See the brilliance 
of Flora Macdonald's ‘chain o 
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diamonds’ lighting up Rose Brad- 
wardine’s prettiness. What magni- 
ficent diamonds glisten on Lady 
Hermione’s neck! What marvel- 
lous adventures befall the casket of 
diamonds in Anne of Geierstein, 
which is stolen first of all from 
Philipson by rapacious De Hagen- 
bach; stolen from that knight by 
his executioner ; rescued from the 
executioner and restored to Philip- 
son by Swiss Sigismund ; pledged 
by Philipscn to Charles of Bur- 
gundy; lost by the duke at the 
, battle of Granson; again recovered 
by Sigismund and restored to 
Philipson, ‘ by whom the treasured 
necklace of Margaret of Anjou was 
eventually put to its destined use, 
and the produce applied to levy 
those bands which, at the battle of 
Bosworth, reéstablished the House 
of Lancaster on the throne of Eng- 
land.’ But for those diamonds 
the Red Rose might never have 

loomed again in merrie England. 

From Peveril of the Peak and the 
Fortunes of Nigel we get glimpses 
of the chronicles of the Spanish 
match. Those chronicles are 
written in diamond type through- 
out, from the letters of James I. 
about the diamond bribes to be dis- 
tributed by ‘Steenie’ among the 
Spanish courtiers to the catalogue 
of jewels which ‘Baby Charles’ 
bestowed on his beautiful bride— 
the bride who long afterwards, 
when an exile in France, received, 
as the token of her husband’s death 
on the scaffold, his diamond collar 
of St. George. And ‘Steenie’? 
Who cannot recall George Villiers 
—the gorgeous duke, the Prince 
Esterhazy of his day—wearing on 
his doublet the ransom of an em- 
peror? His path through history 
is strewn broadcast with diamonds. 
From the jewel on his plumed hat 
to the buckles of his shoes, His 
Grace ‘ showed like a mine.’ Both 
Scott and Dumas have more than 
once made him their hero. The 


. Visions it presents. 
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plot of the Three Musketeers turns 
on the diamond studs—the love- 
tokens given by Anne of Austria 
to Buckingham—the recovery 
whereof involved the ‘invincible 
Three’ in so many perilous adven- 
tures. And in Zwenty Years After 
are portrayed the contrasts of the 
duke’s splendid career and miser- 
able death. 

Let me for the nonce play the 
sorcerer, and, using the diamond 
as my magic crystal, reveal the 
As I turn 
the stone to the light a throng 
of figures and faces is sha- 
dowed forth in its pellucid 
depths. There stand Louis XIV. 
in diamond cuirass, Louis de Bour- 
bon in diamond-clocked stockings, 
and Walter Raleigh in diamond- 
covered shoes. Here the Prince 
de Conti is pulverising the diamond 
declined by his fair mistress, and 
uses the precious dust to dry a 
billet-doux. Near him looms the 
grotesque shape of Don Quixote, 
in the attitude of listening to 
Zoraida, whose Moorish beauty is 
radiant with carcax and armlet of 
inestimable diamonds. In one 
corner the Princesses of Santa 
Croce and Orange are bewailing 
the theft of their diamonds and of- 
fering condolences to Mademoiselle 
Mars. But these figures soon fade 
away, to be replaced by a strange 
jumble of characters. Different 
centuries walk arm in arm, and 
history and romance jostle each 
other in their hurry to be first. 
Philip the Good rides past in a 
million’s worth of jewelry, accom- 
panied by Charles the Bold in his 
twenty - thousand -ducat surcoat. 
Both salute in stately fashion Queen 
Isabel II., whose dress is all aflame 
with gems, and with the diamonds 
on that girdle which saved her from 
the assassin’s stiletto. With deadly 
diamond-dust I can see the son of 
Paul III. poisoning Cellini, Para- 
celsus lies dead beside him, Over- 











bury is in the death-agony, and 
the shape of an Indian prince is 
administering the powdered dia- 
mond to a British agent at his 
court. Surely that is Hastings 
tendering the Nizam diamond as 
the price of his acquittal? There 
kneels the champion of the tourna- 
ment at Cambray, receiving the 
diamond fermail from the bosom 
of the Duchess of Burgundy as the 
guerdon of his valour. Here gleam 
the diamond-tipped javelins of the 
Valcyriur, the necklet of Freya, 
Odin’s Draupnir, Vishnu’s ring— 
the Sun of Paradise—the diamond 
that illumined the ark on Ararat, 
Juno’s jewels, the tunics of the 
Immortals, the gorget of Alexander, 
the robe of Mithridates, the chariot 
of Darius, the clasp of Charle- 


magne’s mantle, the diamonds 
Mahomet’s horse trod on, the 
locked treasure-coffers of Cid 


Campeador, Guinevere’s diamonds, 
and Godiva’s ear-rings. These 
famous gems ‘ pale their ineffectual 
fires’ as others rise to view: the 
twelve Mazarines, the Great Harry, 
the Grand Tuscan (which, could it 
speak, would tell strange tales of 
the Medicis), the Regent (which 
could narrate many an untold 
anecdote of Pitt and Law, of Na- 
poleon and Talleyrand), the Nas- 
suck, the Star of the South, the 
Crown of the Moon, the Arcot 
brilliants, the King of Saxony’s 
green diamond, the blue Hope dia- 
mond, and the black Meyer dia- 
mond. Suddenly, as in a juggler’s 
trick, two playing cards turn up. 
One is “fhe nine of diamonds, 
whereon is written the cruel order 
of the Butcher-Duke on the field 
of Culloden; the other is the 
ace of the same suit, which bears 
the title of the ‘Earl of Cork.’ 
Presto! they have disappeared, 
and again the magic crystal mirrors 
a mob of faces. The counterfeit 
presentments of but a tithe of the 
great writers of all ages are shown 
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in the stone they so learnedly dis- 
cussed: Herodotus, Pliny, Strabo, 
Epiphanius, Arabian Avicenna, 
Theophrastus, Albertus Magnus, 
St. Thomas Aquinas (!), Cardan, 
Caire, De Clave; then a host of 
latter-day professors: Morveau, 
Pepys, Jeffreys, Tennant, Day, 
Smithson Davy, Brewster, and 
Babinet. Following them come 
the faces of great travellers to 
diamond-lands: Tavernier, Marco 
Polo, Humboldt, Mawe. Then 
the faces of two great lapidaries 
and their patrons: Herman of 
Paris, Berquem of Bruges, and the 
Cardinals d’Amboise and Mazarin. 
Lastly appear the forms of courtly 
painters, some of whose persons 
and many of whose paintings 
evinced their artistic love of the 
diamond: Leonardo da_ Vinci, 
Rosso, Niccolo Primaticio, Mon- 
tagna, Velasquez, Titian, Rubens, 
Vandyke, Lely, Holbein, and Rey- 
nolds. You wish for landscape? 
Behold! I turn another facet of 
the crystal towards you, wherein 
are depicted cities and _ rivers, 
mountains and vales: Golconda, 
Diamantino, the Vaal river and the 
Gounel, the peaks of the Urals and 
the Ratoos range and the Valley 
of Sarandip. ‘There stands the 
temple of Jaghernaut, and, tearing 
out the diamond eye of his god, 
the Hindoo goldsmith is achieving 
his own immortality. From the 
eye-socket of the statue of the 
Grand Llama, Nadir Shah is pluck- 
ing forth the Moon of the Moun- 
tain, to match the Sun of the Sea 
in his treasury at Lahore. Here, 
at Serringham, in Brahma’s shrine 
a French soldier is wrenching away 
from the idol of Orissa that dia- 
mond orb which at present adorns 
the regalia of Russia. 

Three remarkable faces seem 
now to be looking at a diamond 
necklace—the sad countenance of 
Marie Antoinette, the lineaments 
of crafty Cagliostro, and the hand- 
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some features of ga" ant De Rohan. 
Why are they loouing so intently 
at the bauble? ‘They see in it 
a Nemesis, ruined reputation, the 
Bastille, and a scafiold. Gay St. 
Germains—whose wealth in dia- 
monds forced his countrymen to 
see in him the discoverer of the 
philosopher’s stone—is smiling cyni- 
cally at their weakness, and Blood 
—who so audaciously swooped 
on the crown diamonds of Britain 
—grins at the anguish of the ill- 
starred queen. 

There is a kind of fascination 
in the splendour of diamond thefts 
which dazzles our moral sense and 
enlists our sympathy on behalf of 
rascality, which dares so greatly 
and achieves so skilfully. I despise 
the Artful Dodger, but I confess to 
liking Colonel Blood. Many of the 
more famous diamonds have been 
repeatedly stolen. For instance, 
the Regent diamond was first of 
all stolen from the mines of 
Golconda; then purchased by 
princely D’Orléans with money 
stolen from the people; then stolen 
by a gang of robbers, one of whom 
at the point of death revealed the 
hiding-place of the jewel which 
now adorns the imperial crown of 
republican France. There was 
living in France in 1857 one of 
the robbers of the crown jewels, 
who, says Madame de Barrera, 
was looked up to as the man who 
had stolen the Regent! The trian- 
gular Blue Diamond then stolen 
has xever reappeared. 

Then there was the Sanci* 
diamond, pillaged with many 
others, including the Lemonstone 
of Austrian celebrity, by the Swiss 
patriots from the ducal pavilion 
of Charles the Bold at Morat. 
This will-o’-the-wisp was sold for 
5000 ducats at Lucerne, and pur- 
chased in 1492 by the King of 


* Of this diamond there are half a dozen 
conflicting accounts. I have selected the 
most apparently reliable, 
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Portugal; in 1580 the Prince of 
Cre‘s pawned it to Elizabeth for 
5000/7, The queen returned the 
pledge withoutrepayment, toescape 
the importunities of the Portuguese 
pretender, who in 1594 sold the 
gem to the peer from whom it 
derives its name. To aid his im- 
pecunious king (Henri IV.) in 
conquering his rebellious subjects, 
De Sanci sent the diamond by one 
of his retainers, who was waylaid 
and slain (not without first having 
swallowed the jewel) by brigands. 
In the body of the faithful vassal 
it was subsequently recovered, and 
remained in the possession of the 
De Sancis until sold to the regent. 
In 1789 it vanished. In 1830 it 
reappeared in the possession of 
Count Demidoff. But where it 
may be at the present time depo- 
nent sayeth not. 

As for our Koh-i-noor, its history 
is nothing but a succession of thefts 
from the Rajah of Vjayin to Lord 
Dalhousie. Sultan Mahmoud was 
a royal thief. At his triumphal 
festival on Ghizni’s plain, four 
hundredweight of diamonds, plun- 
dered from Kolburga’s throne and 
India’s thousand diadems, outflash- 
ed the blazing sun. The JZoon- 
stone of Wilkie Collins is the 
tale of a diamond theft. The thief 
who secured Lady Dudley’s dia- 
monds was no vulgar knave. Call 
him not ‘thief.’ Rather choose for 
his (or possibly Aer) wild and way- 
ward genius some more tender 
name. But most remarkable is 
the close parallel to that theft to 
be found in Anthony Trollope’s 
Eustace Diamonds: the same 
mystery, the same audacity of 
conception, the same dexterity of 
execution (and I dare not pursue 
theanalogy farther), tosuch adegree 
of coincidence that either Mr. 
Trollope should be arrested on 
suspicion of being ‘accessory before 
the fact,’ or else the thief must be 
supposed to have ‘marked, learned, 
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and inwardly digested’ the minutest 
details of the novel. But from the 
history of diamond thefts I turn 
to the consideration of the influ- 
ence of the diamond on human 
happiness and sorrow. Is the 
world the better for the gem? Is 
the ‘stone of Fate’ a kind of provi- 
dence, ‘which shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them as we may’ ? 

It is appalling to reflect what 
floods of tears, what seas of blood, 
are represented in some of those 
Indian and Brazilian stones, the 
sheen whereof effaces all recollec- 
tion of the lashed slave worked to 
death in the mines, butchered to 
beautify a ballroom belle! Those 
basilisk-stones, the emblems of 
innocence, constancy, and valour, 
have served to corrupt every vir- 
tue and to pander to every vice. 
The stone of Fate seems of a truth 
to have exercised a baneful influ- 
ence on the lives of all who loved 
it best. Was Anne of Austria 
happy ? or Lucrezia Borgia? Were 
Mary of Modena, Beatrix d’Este, 
Marguerite de Valois, Anne of 
Cleves, Anne Boleyn, Catharine 
of Braganza, and Eleonora of 
Portugal peculiarly fortunate? Did 
diamonds bring luck to Mary 
Queen of Scots, or to her sister ? 
What does history say about the 
life of Marie de Medicis, who wore 
on her dress 60,000 crowns’ worth 
ofjewelry? Was Catherine of Russia 
a happy woman? I trow not. Nor 
yet were Agnés Sorel, Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, Francoise de Foix, Anne 
de Pisseleu, Diane de Poitiers, La 
Vallitre, Dubarry, nor ten thou- 
sand other magnificent unfortu- 
nates who bartered honour for a 
stone. 

But is the diamond ‘uncanny’ 
(like fairy treasures) on/y to its 
wearers? For that bit of carbon 
patriots have sold their country, 
husbands their wives, mothers their 
daughters, priests their religion, 
nations their honour. 
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‘ Les rois, les potentats, ainsi que la victoire, 
D’un diamant fameux se disputent la gloire !’ 
Revolutions on pretence of liberty, 
crusades on the pretext of religion, 
massacres, mutinies, and murders, 
seem to have had their secret 
origin time after time either in the 
hatred or in the envy of the luxury 
which culminates in the diamond. 
In support of so fanciful a theory 
this important fact may be adduced 
—that of the immense capital in- 
vested in precious stones diamonds 
absorb nearly nine-tenths. There- 
fore the onus of bad luck does not 
rest merely on jewels in general, 
but on diamonds in particular. To 
pursue the fancy a little further, 
half in jest and half superstitiously, 
it would seem as if the diamond 
brought a curse on the place of its 
discovery. When, for instance, a 
few Brazilian gamblers by the 
merest chance found that some 
crystal pebbles they were wont to 
use as counters in their card-play- 
ing were diamonds, the revelation 
acted like a blight on the diamond 
districts. ‘To the bitter sorrows of 
persecution were added the horrors 
of earthquake and drought. It 
seemed,’ says Emmanuel, ‘as if the 
genii guardians of the treasure 
were indignant at the presumption 
of man, and tried every means in 
their power to prevent the disper- 
sion of the buried riches.” But the 
Emperor of Brazil possesses the 
most valuable crown jewels in the 
world. When the Cape Koh-i- 
noor was picked up by a Griqua 
herdsman, and when tidings of the 
discovery of that gem and of the 
Star of Beaufort and the Star of 
Diamonds reached Europe, forty 
thousand men rushed from all 


quarters of the globe to people the 
wilds of Southern Africa; in their 
greed for diamonds facing fever, 
famine, and death (crede experto); 
but raising populous townships 
and inaugurating thriving industries 
in the midst of a solitude which, 
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but for a tiny crystal, would pro- 
bably have remained uninhabited 
for centuries. But! But the dis- 
covery of the diamonds of the Vaal 
promises to be fatal to the inde- 
pendence, if not even to the exist- 
ence, of the aboriginal races of 
South Africa.* 

As for the East, let the Koh-i- 
noor epitomise the history of India. 
The Mountain of Light, which forty 
centuries ago blazed on the brow 
of Mahabharata, most renowned 
of Hindostan’s legendary heroes— 
which wrought countless woes on 
its royal owners; which passed 
through half a score of dynasties ; 
which flashed through India almost 
from Cape Comorin to the Hima- 
layas—was finally snatched away 
from the land of its nativity to 
adorn the crown jewels of Great 
Britain. No wonder the Hindoo 
superstitiously believes that the 
stone of Fate carries ruin with it; 
fatal as it was to the Children of 
the Moon, to Affghan, Sikh, Mah- 
ratta, Mogul, Mahometan, and 
lastly to Britain in the Sepoy revolt. 
Do not the Malays of Borneo also 
believe that the superb diamond of 
Rajah Mattan shapes the destiny 
of their race? Since the time when 
the diamond was the /ofem of the 
tribe of Zebulon, since the time 
when Isaiah denounced the daugh- 
ters of Zion for the bravery of their 
ornaments, what has been the 
fortune of the greatest diamond- 
loving nation—the Jews? What 
is the condition of Egypt, which 
boasts of the Pigott and Pasha? 
What has been the influence of the 
Orlofi, the Shah, the Polar Star, 
and the Moon of the Mountain on 
the civilisation of Russia? As for 
France in its diamond-zenith, says 
Brantome, ‘Those days of broad 
sombrero hats, gold-fringed, and 


* The writer desires to render his acknow- 
ledgments to Madame de Barrera and 
C, A. Payton for the assistance afforded to 
him by their books, 
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looped up with priceless diamonds, 
of gem-emblazoned cloth-of-gold, 
of satin justaucorps covered with 
rivitres of diamonds, of torsades 
and collars of peerless diamonds, 
of diamond-caparisoned palfreys,’ 
contrast the gorgeousness of the 
court with the poverty of the realm. 
Again recall (a century later) the 
period when Louis XIV. left to his 
infant successor a famine-stricken 
and miserable people, a beaten 
and humbled army, desolated pro- 
vinces, factions at court, schisms 
in the Church, an immense debt, 
an empty treasury, innumerable 
palaces, avd inestimable diamonds. 
‘At the present time,’ writes 
Madame de Barrera in 1860, 
‘France, once the richest nation in 
the world in jewels, is probably 
now one of the poorest in compa- 
rison with her former opulence.’ 
Successive revolutions, civil and 
foreign wars, have dispersed the 
hoarded gems of other days. The 
diamonds of France are exiled. 
“Esop’s barn-door fowl], which would 
have eagerly exchanged its dia- 
mond for one single grain of corn, 
was no mean political economist. 
It would then appear, though 
perhaps only a vraisemblance, as if 
jewel-loving courts had often, if not 
always, been the weakest and most 
infamous. It would seem as if 
men could be great until they 
stooped to be magnificent, as if 
they lost in virtue what they gained 
in glitter. It would seem that in 
following the ignis-fatuus light of 
the diamond of history and ro- 
mance I have been beguiled into 
a quagmire of speculation, a con- 
clusive proof of the baleful influ- 
ence of the stone of Fate. Yet 
not wholly baleful nor fatal? No! 
The emblem of innocence, immu- 
tability, and eternity, the guerdon 
of valour, genius, honour, and 
treachery, the ornament of beauty, 
the insignia of chivalry, the tribute 
paid by men to gods, the destroyer 
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of nations, the creator of cities,the in value, in association, and impe- 
slave of science, the glory of art, rial in rank, the diamond from 
the pivot of history, the pride and time immemorial has enthroned 
peril of luxury, supreme above _ itself on the imagination of man- 
all precious stones in splendour, kind. 

GEORGE DELAMERE COWAN, 
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Wuerz is the hand that gathered it, the violet fresh and sweet, 
From its nest mid the dewy mosses that clothed the great oak’s feet? 
Alas for the eager fingers ! 

They handled the sword-hilt well ; 

But they could not guard the bright young head 

That found a soldier’s gory bed, 

When the vines were crushed ’neath the Guardsmen’s tread, 

And the night over Alma fell. 


Where is the smile that welcomed it with her gallant lover’s vow, 

And placed it amid the golden braids that crowned her fair young 
brow ? 

It is carved on the lips of marble 

Of the statue that marks her rest, 

As she lies alone in her maiden grave 

In the great cathedral’s solemn nave, 

Where the organ’s voice, like a rolling wave, 

Flows over her virgin breast. 


Leave the violet in the volume of the old romantic rhyme— 
Pale symbol of love that has passed away, dry pledge of a sweet old 
time ! 


What would avail to place it 

Again in the soft green grass? 

The old oak, felled, mid the moss is flung ; 

The tale is told and the song is sung ; 

Let it moulder the mouldering pages among : 

So does youth, love, and spring-time pass. S. K, PHILLIPS, 
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It happened so long ago that it 
seems only like a nightmare to me 
now ; and everything has so chang- 
ed about me, and I with every- 
thing, that it is as though I were 
relating an incident in the life of 
another person altogether. 

In those days of which I shall 
tell I was a young wife, wofully 
ignorant of the world and its ways, 
with, of course, an unlimited devo- 
tion for, and belief in, my hus- 
band. 

We had started together, not 
only upon a scanty income and 
hope, as many other young couples 
had done before us, and will as 
long as the world exists, but with 
a burden upon our inexperienced 
shoulders ; not of our own making, 
it is true, but an Old Man of the 
Sea nevertheless, causing our up- 
hill path to be as difficult to tread 
as ever fell to the lot of two willing 
loving young hearts. 

We had a pretty little house in 
» the tiniest little square in London. 
Such a tiny house and such a tiny 
square no one would believe could 
be found in the great metropolis ; 
and yet they were in the very midst 
of it. 

I am sure when I was taken one 
evening to be shown the future 
home, after traversing an endless 
length of one of the noisiest, most 
glaring, cheapest, and consequently 
nastiest thoroughfares in London, 
and turning down a silent semi- 
genteel street or two, found my- 
self suddenly in that miniature 
square, with its little. houses, their 
gabled roofs and trellised fronts 
and diminutive centre garden, all 
flooded with the moonlight—for 


that good old fellow of mine had, 
with a shrewd eye for effect and a 
most laudable cunning, chosen that 
most beautifying time to show the 
little wife the cleverly found nest— 
I could scarcely believe that I was 
not miles away from the unholy 
roar of the monster ‘ London.’ 

The days and months passed on, 
and we had in time a little white 
rosebud of a baby. It was nota 
red raw-looking thing, that resem- 
bled a skinned rabbit more than 
anything else. No, mine was no- 
thing more nor less than a pure 
soft white rosebud, the gentlest 
and best little baby ever born. 

I don’t know why, but I always 
think of myself then in connection 
with the nursery rhyme of the little 
woman who lived in a little house, 
and had a little broom, and found 
a little silver penny. 

Well, the days wore on, and, 
dearie me, there was the rather 
alarming prospect of a companion 
rosebud ; alarming, because some- 
how with all our endeavours we 
not only could make no way, but 
absolutely seemed, with that terri- 
ble Old Man of the Sea upon our 
shoulders, to be taking for every 
step forward two back! So then 
we cogitated ; and it was resolved 
that my services should be put into 
requisition, and that I should con- 
tribute my mite to help to lighten 
the burden. Having come to the 
conclusion that I was to do my 
part in the bread-winning, the next 
question was how to set about put- 
ting it into practice. 

I had a tolerably pretty voice, 
and was a good musician. I had 
been brought up en artiste; had 
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been trained from early childhood 
by a musical father, and later on 
my musical taste fed in Germany 
upon nothing but Bach, Beethoven, 
and—for dessert—Mozart ; taught 
that to become an artist it was not 
alone necessary to cultivate what 
appertained to music only, but that 
the mind had also to be educated, 
and the imagination exalted and 
refined by the study of all that 
tended to develop and ennoble 
them. The result of such training 
can be imagined. I became asen- 
sitive enthusiast, and the love of 
my art grew to be with me an 
zesthetic passion. 

At that time the sudden popu- 
larity and the fabulous success of 
one or two music-halls had opened 
a completely new field in the musi- 
cal world. These El Dorados were 
at once the secret envy, and yet the 
avowed contempt, of the legitimate 
professionals. Mediocre concert- 
singers, who for years, to keep up 
name and position, had found the 
struggle growing more difficult day 
by day, themselves only knowing 
what a wearying empty lie the 
whole thing was, looked with long- 
ing eyes to, and heard with greedy 
ears of, the sums paid to those 
thicker- skinned or really more 
practical brethren who had made 
the bold plunge and left the charm- 
ed circle. 

Of course I too had heard of the 
meretricious gold-mines. And lat- 
terly I too had dreamt my dream 
of being one of the workers, and 
bringing home the golden balm 
that would smooth the care-lines 
out of the face so dear tome. I 
was too conservative in art and 
too innately proud not to experi- 
ence a thrill of shame and repug- 
nance at the humiliating desecra- 
tion; for had not this revolution 
in amusement dragged my idol 
from the pedestal where all had 
approached to worship with rever- 
ence and respect, to make it a 
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Heetira subservient to the gross 
undiscriminating caprice of the 
vulgar herd—for so the distinction 
seemed to my mind? But se/f with 
its pride and prejudice, and the 
passion for the only rival my hus- 
band ever had, all merged in the 
pure self-abnegation of wifely love ; 
and I knew that nothing I might 
honestly do for him could be dero- 
gatory. So the day when my hus- 
band came home to tell me he had 
seen the proprietor of the Proteus 
Music-hall, and that I was engaged, 
not indeed for the Proteus itself, 
but for a new venture of the pro- 
prietor’s, although my heart sank 
with indescribable regret, I made 
no sign of the pang I felt, but 
looked up into his face with thank- 
fulness at our good fortune. 

My salary was to be a modest 
one enough, but then I had no 
name, so could not expect much, 
and little as it was it would make 
all the difference in that time of 
pressure; then there was an ad- 
vantage in the engagement com- 
mencing almost immediately, giv- 
ing me only time to arrange some 
dresses and select the songs I in- 
tended to sing. Accordingly in a 
day or two I went to rehearse at 
the Perry Profundity. 

This had originally been a place 
of amusement conducted upon the 
same principle as Evans's cele- 
brated supper-rooms ; but the pro- 
prietor of the Proteus was now 
about trying if a change in the 
style of entertainment, viz. intro- 
ducing lady singers, would by its 
novelty charm back the old sup- 
porters, who were fast falling from 
their allegiance. 

For this purpose he intended 
working his Proteus company of 
male and female singers at both 
places, engaging some more ladies 
to keep as stock singers at the 
Perry Profundity only. I was to 
be one of the latter. 

If I were to try and describe 
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my first impression of a music- 
hall I should fail. I will tell you 
why. In that time I was, as I said 
before, a dreamy, wofully unprac- 
tical enthusiast. Living only in 
the future ; looking forward to an 
ideal life of my own creation, which 
I firmly believed would be realised, 
—the every-day world around me, 
from which I shrank, or at best 
patiently endured, I saw almost as 
a sleep-walker ; thus the daily oc- 
currences made but little or no 
impression upon me. I could not 
then appreciate the beautiful in- 
junction : 
‘ Trust no future, howe’er pleasant ; 
Let the dead past bury its dead ; 


Act—act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead !” 


So that the remembrance is but 
shadowy of the long, dingy, under- 
ground room, with its large dirty 
window looking out upon sooty 
streaked walls; the tables in rows, 
with the tobacco-ash and the ring- 
marks left by the cigars and glasses 
of the night before; the faint sickly 
smell of the stale smoke and drink; 
the unrefined familiarity of the self- 
asserting women, who puzzled me 
by the anomaly of their language 
and appearance and their preten- 
sions ; who deared each other, but 
without conveying a correspond- 
ing affection in tone or look; who, 
to my surprise, expressed the pro- 
foundest contempt for the Proteus, 
the proprietor thereof, and the 
Perry Profundity in particular; who 
gave one to understand that the 
fact of their being at either of these 
places arose from a temporary 
eccentricity on their parts, net by 
any means from necessity; per- 
plexing me considerably as to why 
they remained with this much- 
despised proprietor, when, accord- 
ing to their own showing, there was 
an absolute embarras de richesses in 
the princely offers made them by 
the larger managers—the Proteus 
being one of the smaller halls ; 
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the half-dozen little fellows with 
dirty hands and angels’ voices, 
who, after staring, whispering, and 
giggling at me, commenced play- 
ing in and out and under the 
forms and tables, as ‘’tis their na- 
ture to;’ the portly conductor, an 
easy-going, good-natured, boozy- 
looking individual, also familiar, 
and ‘my dearing’ every one. 

All these pictures are vague as 
the dim and mutable incidents and 
figures in a dream. 

The opening night came, of which 
there is still the same shadowy in- 
distinctness. The only objects 
standing out in relief are—first, 
myself, alone, in a narrow muddy 
street; a flaring gas jet lighting up 
an open shop with coals, potatoes, 
cabbages, and firewood ; adjoining, 
a flight of steps, leading to where, 
I felt, once descending—actually 
and socially—there was no return- 
ing. 

My cowardly impulse was to 
turn and fly. I knew I might, 
and that I should never hear a 
word of reproach, and that my 
default would be satisfactorily ex- 
cused to the proprietor. I remem- 
ber I turned desperately from that 
horrible flaring gas jet that was 
writhing and twisting and belching 
out, and lifted my eyes despair- 
ingly to the clear dark little bit of 
sky that I could just see between 
the housetops, where a solitary star 
looked down. 

‘O star of strength ! I see ae stand 
And smile upon my pai 


Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again,’ 


Some such thought as those lines 
suggest passed through my mind. 
The selfish fear vanished, and I 
went down to my duties in the 
Perry Profundity. 

Then comes the remembrance 
of a large old-fashioned comfort- 
able room, in which we, the singers, 
waited, listening for the rapping of 
the chairman’s hammer and the 
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announcement of the names of 
those who would have to sing 
next. The childish sensation of 
strangeness and timidity that I ex- 
perienced, as I sat silent and won- 
dering and monosyllabic in answer 
to the half-kind, half-offended ques- 
tions of my professional compa- 
nions, who evidently regarded me 
in the light of an impostor, but of 
so harmless and transparent a kind 
as to arouse, fortunately, not their 
ire, but simply their pity and con- 
tempt. Then the true gentleness 
and fatherly protection of the ro- 
tund conductor, as he led me in 
turn up to the platform at the far- 
ther end of the concert-room, 
through files of tables, at which 
men only smoked and drank and 
patronisingly and affectionately ad- 
dressed me as I shamefacedly and 
shrinkingly passed. And the hu- 
miliating acknowledgment I was 
obliged to make to myself of the 
little practical use my classical 
training was to me; for not one 
of my sister-professionals but had 
the advantage over me, either in 
the possession of beautiful voices, 
confidence, or the trick of gaining 
the public’s applause ; hence their 
self-assertion, otherwise the know- 
ledge of theirown marketable value. 

So the first night passed and the 
second. On the third I was sit- 
ting in the singers’ room, expect- 
ing every moment to hear my name 
announced for a song. The other 
ladies of the company were seated 
about, with shawls over their shoul- 
ders—for it was about a week be- 
fore Christmas—and their dresses 
tucked carefully round them, each 
one with a glass of something ‘to 
do her voice good’ before her— 
threepennyworths of hot whisky, 
at intervals, I found was consi- 
dered highly beneficial to the vocal 
organs. 

The dirty-handed little soprani 
were the Ganymedes who, with 
cheerful alacrity and sundry good- 
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tempered kicks and cuffs among 
themselves, waited on these Graces, 
who rewarded their willing little 
servitors with occasional pennies, 
which were immediately exchanged 
for large baked potatoes, evidently 
purchased somewhere on the pre- 
mises. 

A couple of waiters standing 
outside the door, holding a hur- 
ried confidential conversation, was 
nothing surprising, but their direct- 
ing furtive looks at me during their 
whisper was embarrassing. 

One of them at last coming for- 
ward told me in a low voice that 
my husband was in the street, and 
wished me to go up to him. 

I felt something must be wrong, 
but had no fear as long as Ae was 
there ; so put my cloak about me 
and went. He was in a cab with 
two strange men. Bending for- 
ward, he said, 

‘I’m arrested, love. Don’t be 
frightened; I'll send to you to- 
morrow.’ 

Neither more nor less ; and the 
cab drove off. 

My name called from below 
roused me from where I stood. I 
mechanically turned and went 
down again, with, at that moment, 
only one thought—to conceal the 
disgrace that had fallen upon my 
poor love; for my only idea of 
arrest was prison, and prison irre- 
trievable disgrace. 

At the foot of the steps, looking 
up with suppressed pity, was the 
chairman, calling to me that my 
name had been announced and 
they were waiting for me. I went 
into the singers’ room to get my 
music. Quite quietly I took up 
the first song that came to hand, 
and was led by my kindly escort 
to the platform. 

All this time I had been as calm 
and silent as a statue, with only 
the paralysed buzzing sensation in 
the whole body that generally pre- 
cedes fainting. 
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The symphony was ended. Fate 
was against me that night. The 
song I had chanced to take up was 
a merrily-defiant one, commencing, 
‘Why should I be sad—tell me 
why ?” 

Isang those words and—stopped. 
The agony mastered me; to hold 
out my arms to all those faces look- 
ing up at me, and shriek out a wail 
for pity and help, was the almost 
overpowering necessity of my over- 
taxed heart. 

Thank Heaven, the weakness 
passed in an instant. The chair- 
man’s alarmed face, turning to see 
what was the matter, rallied me; 
and by the time the symphony was 
played once more I—never having 
moved from my statue-like immo- 
bility—had gathered myself to- 
gether with a desperate strength, 
and sang my song. 

When I returned to the singers’ 
room all the professionals and the 
proprietor were gathered together, 
evidently having been excitedly 
canvassing the affair, which of 
course must have spread like wild- 
fire. As I entered every eye was 
turned expectantly upon me. I, 
with the same perfect quiet, went 
and put away my music, and sat 
down as if nothing had occurred. 

This was too much for at least 
one of the lookers-on. 

‘I ’ope there ain’t nothink un- 
pleasant ’appened to your good 
gen’elman?’ kindly inquired the 
proprietor. 

I answered, ‘ No.’ 

‘Hoh! he huffily retorted ; ‘ be- 
cause I thought as ’ow ’e might a 
got hisself into some trouble.’ 

Nothing more was said ; and only 
that they were all very quiet and 
extra kind to me, the evening 
passed as usual. But, oh, the tor- 
ture of having to sit there repress- 
ing all sign of my feverish anx- 
iety! 

At last I was out under the patch 
of sky, with not only the stars, 
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but a great lovely moon smiling 
down upon me. 

Mechanically I walked to where 
the omnibus started, and got in. 
There was no one else journeying 
at that late hour, and the conductor 
took a seat upon the top. Then, 
wringing my hands almost to dis- 
location, I moaned like one in 
great bodily pain all the way, until 
we stopped. In the same mechan- 
ical stupor I got out, and turned 
to go, when a hand was laid on 
my shoulder. 

‘ Here, miss, you ain’t paid me.’ 

My nerves were in such a state 
of tension that, at the conductor’s 
touch, I leapt back, and cried out 
for fear. 

I had no money. I should not 
have needed it, for my husband 
had always fetched me. I told the 
man I had none. He very truly 
growled, ‘ People what ain’t got no 
money didn’t ought to ride in om- 
nibuses ; adding, ‘it wasn’t the 
first time he’d been done in the 
same way.’ However, giving a 
searching look into what by that 
time must have been my very white 
face, he said he’d let me off that 
time. 

I got home, and, I am afraid, 
making but a bungling excuse to 
the startled servant for my pallor 
and the absence of my husband, 
went up to my room. 

I sat the whole night, with that 
mocking moon laughing down upon 
me in my great sorrow. ‘Twice in 
my life I have watched through the 
length ofa moonlight night, in one 
of those agonies that, fortunately 
for our poor hearts and brains, 
come but seldom to try us; and 
each time the mocking leering look 
in the moon’s face has given me 
the same terrible feeling of despair. 

Morning came. With my baby 
on my lap, I took my station at the 
little trellised window looking into 
the square, and rocked and moaned 
—ever so quietly, though, for fear 
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of the girl hearing me. Oh, the 
misery of that day! Hour after 
hour passed. I did not dare stir out, 
in case of my husband sending ; 
and if I could, where should I go? 
Who could help me? I knew no 
one in London. So the day wore 
on, and afternoon came. [ still 
sat watching, faint and weary. 

A message from him at last !—a 
note bidding me go at once to some 
house in Cursitor Street, with full 
directions how I was to find the 
place. Leaving instructions about 
baby, I hurried off. 

Cursitor Street was reached, and 
the house found. Passing through 
several chained and locked doors, 
up a dark staircase, I found myself 
on a dimly-lighted landing, where 
I was told to wait. 

A door opening—a confused 
sound of voices—a stream of light, 
which vanished directly—and I was 
in my husband’s arms. After a 
while—still standing there on the 
landing—he briefly explained that 
the arrest was for a debt which he 
had been in hopes he could have 
paid off in a little while; that he 
had never dreamt that the danger 
was so near, and that the shock 
had been dreadful for him. I knew 
that by the lines that one night 
had carved in his face. He told 
me he had written to his place of 
business, making illness the plea 
for his absence, and cautioned me 
most earnestly not to breathe a 
word of the true cause, as he hoped 
he would be able to arrange for 
his release in two or three days at 
most, and no one be the wiser for 
what had occurred. 

Straining me to his heart again, 
and giving mea loving kiss for baby, 
we separated, I proceeding straight 
to the Perry Profundity, there being 
no time to return home first. 

I got there before any of the 
others; so early that there was 
neither gas nor fire in the singers’ 
room. In a little while a very dirty 
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Irish servant came in to light them. 
I sat there so exhausted that, in 
replying to her rough but civilly 
meant observations about the cold- 
ness of the night, something I sup- 
pose in my voice made her look 
round at me. After finishing what 
she was about she went away, and 
in a few minutes returned with a 
cup of tea and some bread-and- 
butter. In a half-ashamed way 
she put it before me, telling me 
she was sorry it was so wake, but it 
was all she had, and she thought it 
might do me good. i felt sure it 
was her own, and that she would 
have to go that night without any. 

Nothing had passed my lips 
since my tea the previous evening, 
and how I should have got through 
my night’s work without that girl’s 
Samaritan act I don’t know. God 
bless her kindly woman’s heart ! 

The following day, having taken 
up my station again at the window 
with baby, I waited for news from 
my husband. 

‘Towards midday a knock at the 
street-door startled me from my 
anxious meditations. I pressed 
my baby closer to me and scarcely 
breathed when I heard .the voice 
of the managing man of my hus- 
band’s place of business inquiring 
for me. 

Yes, her mistress was at home. 
‘What name ?” 

‘Never mind; where is she? 
There, in the parlour? All right ! 
and in came the man I most 
dreaded to see; for he had ever 
dealt harshly and annoyingly in 
business relations with my hus- 
band, evincing a dislike for him 
that gave us daily bitter anxiety. 
And to let this man, who had ever 
been hard and merciless to him, 
know the strait he was in would 
have been, I firmly believed, simply 
his ruin. 

‘Well, littlke woman! Sit down, 
sit down. And so this is the baby? 
And a very dear little baby it is, 
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too ; and drawing a chair for him- 
self, bending down he stroked the 
soft round cheek of my pretty one. 
Suddenly looking up, and laying 
his hand with kindly pressure upon 
my arm, he said, 

‘Little woman, what is the 
trouble? Where’s the husband? I 
have had a letter from him saying 
he is too ill to come to business, 
and asking me to let Trimmer do 
his work until he can return. What 
is the matter ? 

So driven at bay, with a hard 
determination, and taking my cue 
from the letter he said he had 
received, I answered, 

‘He is very ill.’ 

‘Where is he?” 

‘ Up-stairs.’ 

‘Well, let me go and see him.’ 

* No, you cannot.’ 

* Little woman, do trust me. I 
have come to help you, but I can’t 
unless you tell me where he is.’ 

‘I tell you he is ill,’ I fiercely 
answered. 

‘He was arrested the night before 
last.’ 

I turned cold and sick when I 
heard him say this. 

‘Come, you see I know all about 
it. Where have they taken him, 
and what is it all about?” 

I knew further concealment was 
useless, and, hiding my face, all I 
could say was, 

‘Oh, the disgrace, the disgrace ! 
it will ruin him !’ 

‘Why, you silly little woman, it 
is nothing at all. This is no dis- 
grace ; it is simply a great incon- 
venience. Come, come, I never 
thought a sensible little woman 
like you would have taken such a 
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ridiculous view of the matter. And 
now tell me all you know about it, 
and let me see what we can do to 
help him.’ 

I did so, confiding all I knew to 
him. 

‘All right! Now keep up your 
courage, and I'll soon remedy mat- 
ters.’ And rubbing his hands, he 
wound up with: ‘ Bless you, I wish 
I had a fi’ pun’ note for every time 
I've arranged an affair of the same 
kind. Now good-bye for the pre- 
sent. Take care of yourself and 
baby. I'll see you again by and by.’ 

And away he went, leaving me 
in a most bewildered doubtful 
state of mind. In the course of a 
few hours I got a message from 
this lately dreaded foe, bidding me 
go at once to Cursitor Street. 

Still in great doubt and fear, I 
hurried off. As I just reached the 
street, I met the manager driving 
away ina hansom cab. He bade 
the driver stop, and beckoning to 
me said, ‘Jump up, little woman, 
and I'll give you a lift home. I 
daresay the Auddy will be there be- 
fore you now.’ 

I answered not a word. My 
heart was too full. And he under- 
stood my silence, I know. He put 
me down at the entrance to the 
little square, saying as he shook 
hands, 

‘Mind, the husband has pro- 
mised that you and he, and baby 
of course, dine at my place on 
Christmas-day.’ 

And so we did, and baby won 
all hearts by her admirable beha- 
viour. And thenceforth the man- 
ager and my husband were the 
best of friends. 
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Tue ‘ Purist’—hateful name, com- 
placently assumed by every shal- 
low pedant whose love of purity 
is perhaps rather less than his 
delight in fault-finding—chiefly 
affects a polished scorn of news- 
paper English. Now it may at 
once be admitted, and the Purist 
may make the best of such ad- 
mission, that all who have an inter- 
est in the diffusion of thought must 
likewise have an interest in the 
means whereby thought is diffused 
—in the common language, that is 
to say, of the people. So far from 


denying this, I affirm it to the ut- 
most of my power in the pages 
which follow. Newspaper English, 


for the very reason that it zs the 
common language of the people, 
ought to be the best English; and 
my decided opinion is that it is 
far from being the worst ; and that 
those who, sheep-like, follow a 
silly ceaseless dinning, a mechanical 
monotone of envious detraction, a 
vulgar charivari in affected con- 
tempt of the newspaper press, are 
just as foolish and empty as any 
chatterers of any cant can be. 
Time was when something might 
be justly and sternly said, not 
against the cause of a free press, 
but against the few miserable 
journals which were then unhap- 
pily the chief practical representa- 
tives of that cause. To be a jour- 
nalist in those days was a disgrace. 
The dust of Milton might have 
quickened into shame and anger 
in its honourable tomb at the 
abuse of the great principles and 
privileges which had been triumph- 
antly upheld by that champion 
of light. Men of noble minds be- 


gan even to doubt the wisdom of 
Milton’s advocacy, and to question 
if the honey in this lion were 
honey indeed. To be a journalist, 
I repeat, had come to be a dis- 
grace. Wise men and fools alike 
shrank from fellowship with the 
‘hireling scribe,’ as every writer 
for the newspaper press was called; 
and knaves, unless at low-water 
mark from the failure of their 
knavery, disdained to make a live- 
lihood by the pen. In a brief 
(and tedious) biography of the pro- 
fligate parson, Dr. Dodd—a trashy 
piece ofdullness prefacing the works 
of that felonious divine—the writer, 
some anonymous pundit, gravely 
narrates how the friends of his un- 
fortunate hero were willing, as 
Christians, to condone the poor 
sinner’s countless offences against 
honour and virtue, but were check- 
ed in their charitable purpose by 
the discovery that this punch-sod- 
den libertine had not only broken, 
over and over again, all the Com- 
mandments except perhaps the 
sixth, but Aad actually sunk so low 
as to edit a newspaper. Thence- 
forward they left him to the natural 
bent of his versatile genius for vil- 
lany, which culminated in a pious 
and ornate last dying speech and 
confession beneath Tyburn tree. 
But, says the reader, this is surely 
giving over-much significance to 
the commentary of a dullard on 
the career of a scoundrel. Can it 
be shown by reference to some- 
what higher authority that the 
function of a journalist was, at or 
about the period in which they 
lived, commonly deemed base? 
Any such question might be ans- 
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wered by citing Macaulay’s floridly 
vituperative assault on Bertrand 
Bartre. ‘This Jacobin carrion’ 
was to be gibbeted on ‘an emin- 
ence of infamy; and gibbeted 
Bartre accordingly was, with a 
vengeance. ‘Our opinion,’ says 
Macaulay, ‘is this, that Bartre 
approached nearer than any person 
mentioned in history or fiction, 
whether man or devil, to the idea 
of consummate and universal de- 
pravity. In him the qualities which 
are the proper objects of hatred, 
and the qualities which are the 
proper objects of contempt, pre- 
serve an exquisite and absolute 
harmony. In almost every par- 
ticular sort of wickedness he has 
had rivals, His sensuality was 
immoderate ; but this was a failing 
common to him with many great 
and amiable men. ‘There have 
been many men as cowardly as he, 
some as cruel, a few as mean, a 
few as impudent. There may also 
have been as great liars, though 
we never met with them or read of 
them. But when we put every- 
thing together, sensuality, poltroon- 
ery, baseness, effrontery, menda- 
city, barbarity, the result is some- 
thing which, in a novel, we should 
condemn as caricature, and to 
which, we venture to say, no paral- 
lel can be found in history.’ 

Could such a man fall lower in 
the estimation of the moralist? 
Yes, indeed, there was a depth 
into which the wretch had yet to 
be cast. It was in store for him 
that he should be appointed editor 
of the official journal of the Con- 
sulate. Bertrand Barére, for whose 
history and crimes the wealth of 
the English language was by one 
of its greatest masters found in- 
adequate—Bertrand Bartre, in the 
relation of whose misdeeds Mac- 
aulay found it difficult to avoid 
‘ perpetual recourse to the French 
vocabulary of horror, and to the 
French vocabulary of baseness’— 
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Bertrand Barére, the mouchard and 
the mouton, was allowed some 
latitude of indignation at having 
this crowning affront put upon him. 
‘When it was proposed to him,’ 
says Macaulay, in a tone of pity, 
‘to publish a journal in defence of 
the Consular government, rage and 
shame inspired him for the first 
and last time with something like 
courage. He had filled as large a 
space in the eyes of mankind as 
Mr. Pitt or General Washington ; 
and he was coolly invited to de- 
scend at once to the level of Mr. 
Lewis Goldsmith. He saw, too, 
with agonies of envy, that a wide 
distinction was made between him- 
self and the other statesmen of the 
Revolution who were summoned 
to the aid of the government. 
Those statesmen were required 
indeed to make large sacrifices of 
principle ; but they were not called 
on to sacrifice what, in the opinion 
of the vulgar, constitutes personal 
dignity. They were made tribunes 
and legislators, ambassadors and 
counsellors of state, ministers, 
senators, and consuls. They might 
reasonably expect to rise with the 
rising fortunes of their master; 
and in truth many of them were 
destined to wear the badge ot his 
Legion of Honour and of his order 
of the Iron Crown ; to be arch- 
chancellors and arch-treasurers, 
counts, dukes, and princes. Barere, 
only six years before, had been far 
more powerful, far more widely 
renowed, than any of them ; and 
now, while they were thought 
worthy to represent the majesty of 
France at foreign courts, while they 
received crowds of suitors in gilded 
ante-chambers, he was to pass his 
life in measuring paragraphs and 
scolding correctors of the press. It 
was too much. ‘Those lips, which 
had never before been able to 
fashion themselves to a No, now 
murmured expostulation and re- 
fusal. “I could not”—these are 
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his own words—“ abase myself to 
such a point as to serve the First 
Consul merely in the capacity of a 
journalist, while so many insignifi- 
cant, low, and servile people, such 
as the Treilhards, the Roederers, 
the Lebruns, the Marets, and others 
whom it is superfluous to name, 
held the first place in this govern- 
ment of upstarts.”’ 

This is tolerably plain, on the 
part both of the historian and his 
‘abject object.’ Macaulay deems 
the attitude of Bartre, on this one 
occasion, dignified and even manly. 
Wretch as he was, he scorned, as 
beneath his character and his ca- 
pacities, the editorship of a news- 
paper. That he did accept employ- 
ment both as a writer and as a spy 
is true ; but he had entered his pro- 
test against the twin ignominy. Can 
any further proof be needed that, 
in the days of the Rev. Dr. Dodd, 
who was hanged just a century ago, 
and in the later epoch of Citizen 
Bartre—‘ renegade, traitor, slave, 
coward, liar, slanderer, murderer, 
hack-writer, police-spy’—the calling 
of a journalist was not the most 
honoured or the least shunned ? 

That state of things has gone— 
none of us can say for ever, but all 
may be sure for a good long time to 
come. An English registered news- 
paper that blots, in these days, the 
fair fame of the purest, the ablest, 
and the most powerful national 
journalism in the world is indeed 
a black swan. ic niger est ct hunc 
tu Romane caveto is all we can say 
to remind the decent honest citi- 
zen that such foulness, rare as it 
may be, would perish utterly, did 
not careless pence prolong its ob- 
scene life. Avoid it merely, and it 
dies. But meanwhile the unclean 
thing is very little as well as very 
black—the converse of the star in 
Wordsworth’s poem, when only 
one was shining in the sky. 
Scarcely a single journal such as 
might provoke these passing meta- 


phors now exists. Scarcely one 
English author renowned through- 
out the lands to whose remotest 
corners English authorship pene- 
trates, scarcely one leader of Eng- 
lish opinion on any vital topic, 
scarcely one contributor to the 
light of science, scarcely one critic 
whose voice commands attention, 
scarcely one great historian, one 
genial essayist, or one original 
creator of fictitious character,—will 
hesitate to confess that he owes 
much valuable training, in habit of 
thought and power of expression, 
to his greater or less experience of 
newspaper work, Of such work I 
will venture to say that any man 
called to it who has the least love 
for his mother-tongue will find this 
love increase, and not fallaway, as he 
trains himself to the requirements, 
narrow though they may sometimes 
seem, of anonymous journalism. 
We hear little or nothing of hire- 
ling scribblers now. If by scrib- 
bling for hire be meant writing for 
pay—which is assuredly the case— 
almost every great man of letters 
in the last fifty years or more has 
been a hireling scribbler, and has 
not been ashamed to avow himself 
one. 

We hear little or nothing, I re- 
peat, to the social disparagement 
of the journalist, in that he brings 
his brains to market. But we do 
hear, pretty often, and generally in 
a tone of fersiflage, uncompliment- 
ary comments on the phraseology 
and diction of newspapers. That 
these comments proceed, often 
enough, from newspaper-writers 
themselves, and are to be read in 
one newspaper in application to 
another newspaper, or indeed to 
newspapers generally, proves the 
candour as well as independence 
of journalism. I cannot find fault 
with my fellows for this gladiatorial 
naiveté, which demonstrates, at all 
events, the honesty of their pluck. 
Only let the blows be fair. Now, 
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without having much cause to com- 
plain on my own score, and cer- 
tainly without aching from bruises 
at any of the points I am immedi- 
ately about to particularise, I fear- 
lessly contend that some of the 
blows are foul. It was the late 
Dean Alford, I think, who assailed 
the word ‘ metropolis’ when used 
as a synonym for the city of Lon- 
don. It may well be wished that 
the very reverend critic had stated 
his reasons for objecting so strongly 
to this pompous and affected, but 
not positively improper, term. In 
an important sense, and in more 
than one important sense, Lon- 
don zs the mother-city in England. 
Whether it be or be not a vulgar 
affectation to say, by habitual pre- 
ference, ‘the metropolis,’ when 
speaking of London, is another 
matter. The occasion and the spirit 
will determine when we may properly 
say ‘ London,’ and when we should 
choose its alternative and (as I 
think) its equivalent expression. 
Then there is that unfortunate 
word ‘ ovation,’ which, nine times 
in ten, is rightly used—whether by 
accident or with conscious regard 
to etymology it would be rude to 
inquire. A funny idea seems to be 
entertained by people who ought 
to know better, that this term, so 
used, has something to do with 
eggs. Roman archeology is a- 
greed, I believe, in assigning to 
‘ovation’ the perfectly intelligible 
meaning of a lesser triumph. The 
Imperial Triumph (with a towering 
T, if you please) was attended with 
the sacrifice of a bull ; and because 
the triumph accorded to a victori- 
ous warrior, or other deserving per- 
son vot the emperor himself, was 
accompanied by the sacrifice of a 
sheep only, it was called an ‘ ova- 
tion.” That*we moderns do not 
slaughter mutton in homage of our 
popular idols may be granted ; but 
the natural symbolism of a word 
lives through all changes of cus- 


tom ; else the historic and poetic 
elements of language would be 
plucked away, and our social ter- 
minology would be as vapid and 
anti-ideal as the naming of Ameri- 
can streets by numerals. An ‘ ova- 
tion,’ then, means a triumph coming 
somewhat short of imperial honours 
—a triumph with a little t; and 
the only time I ever saw the werd 
misplaced in a newspaper was when 
a Reuter’s telegram ludicrously de- 
scribed the Emperor William's tri- 
umphal entry into Berlin as an 
ovation. ‘This, of course, was just 
what it was not. 

‘ Talented,’ which is slang, I con- 
fess, and not good slang either, is 
condemned for its irregular forma- 
tion; but on that ground it stands 
with many words, simple and com- 
pound, which are not slang, such as 
skilled, gloved, booted, thick-lip- 
ped, web-footed, red-haired, broad- 
shouldered, blue-eyed, and the 
like, against which never a sylla- 
ble of reproach has been whispered. 
There is no verb ‘to talent,’ for- 
sooth! Away with the priggish 
and pedantic objection ! A talented 
man is a man endowed with talents, 
as a wooden-legged man is a man 
endowed with wooden legs—though 
there be no verb ‘to wooden leg’ 
—and our pastorai acquaintance, 
neat-handed Phillis, was a Phillis 
endowed with neat hands. Who 
does not know that all verbs were 
nouns once upon a time, just as 
all frogs were tadpoles, and all 
beadles little vulgar boys? Another 
word picked out from a hundred 
for castigation, while its ninety- 
nine fellow-brigands are allowed 
to sneak off scot-free, is ‘ reliable.’ 
This word is objectionable—aha ! 
Objectionable? And how about 
‘objectionable’ itself? Granted 
that the termination ‘able’ is in 
its wrong place at the tail of an 
intransitive verb, such as ‘rely,’ 
how fares it at the end of no verb 
at all, but a noun? ‘Objection’ 
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ts a noun, I apprehend; and ob- 
jectionable shouldratherbe ‘ object- 
able,’ or ‘ object-fo-able.’ Without 
a doubt, ‘reliable’ wants a middle 
term to make it a grammatical ex- 
pression, videlicet, ‘ rely-upon-able.’ 
But then ‘laughable,’ ‘ unaccount- 
able,’ &c., ought to be censured 
for the same vicious ellipsis. ‘ Un- 
accountable’ is ‘unaccount-/or-able ; 
and ‘ indispensable’ is ‘ indispense- 
with-able ; and ‘laughable’ is 
‘laugh-a¢able ;’ though, really, with 
so excellent a word as ‘ridiculous’ 
it is hard to see what we want with 
the ill-shapen mongrel adjective 
‘laughable’ at all. I am not de- 
fending ‘ reliable’ as a pure word 
by any means. I merely point out 
that the cry against it deserves to 
be regarded as a parrot-cry so long 
as words formed in the same man- 
ner are allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. ‘ Reliable’ has many com- 
panions in iniquity; but no one 
thinks of arraigning them at the 
bar of Horne Tooke or James 
Harris. Coleridge coined—at least 
I can find it nowhere else than on 
one of his pages—the word ‘ inap- 
pealable.’ If ‘inappealable,’ which 
signifies ‘inappeal-/rom-able, be 
right, ‘reliable,’ without a prepo- 
sition in its bowels, cannot be 
wrong. 

I do not know that ‘reliable’ 
and ‘ talented’ and other modern 
barbarisms are peculiar to news- 
papers. They are drawing-room 
as much as printing-office slang, 
or I am much mistaken. Nor can 
it fairly be said that illogical and 
inconsequent phrases, uttered with 
shallow gravity or flippant conceit, 
are more frequent in newspapers 
than elsewhere. It was not ina 
newspaper, but at the beginning of 
a pretentious essay by one of the 
most eminently bewildered think- 
ers of the day, and one, moreover, 
who affects a sweet and luminous 
scorn of newspapers, that I met 
this amusing proposition : ‘ It would 
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be childish to affect ignorance of’ 
something or other. Now if there 
be one thing Zss childish than 
all things beside, it surely must 
be the affectation of ignorance ! 
There are affected children (the 
more shame upon those who have 
made them so !); but the notion of 
a child affecting ignorance, except 
from a motive not exclusively child- 
ish, to wit, the desire of escaping 
punishment, exhibits a state of 
mind so grossly muddled and per- 
verse as to be almost beyond hope 
of recovery. It was in a news- 
paper, and in a good one, as I 
feel bound to confess, that I once 
read a harsh piece of criticism, in 
which the writer said of some lite- 
rary performance, ‘This is a bad 
specimen of thoroughly debased 
English.’ I think I may say that 
this is a good specimen of tho- 
roughly confused thought. A bad 
specimen of debasement must be 
something rather above the com- 
mon grade; just as an extremely 
bad devil, in fact the very worst 
devil that the mind of man can 
possibly conceive, would be a 
Christian hero. But if loose ex- 
pressions are more often found in 
newspaper-writing than in other 
authorship (without admitting that 
they are, I assume the fact for 
present purposes of argument), let 
it beremembered how rapidly news- 
papers are written. The more 
does it behove us who write them 
to be heedful lest we trip. I say 
in other words what I have said 
already—a man who really loves 
his language, and would cultivate 
his knowledge of it, finds the best 
possible road to a distinguished 
and distinguishing style in journal- 
ism. Hitherto I have defended 
newspaper English against its un- 
thinking, and I will add ungrateful, 
assailants. But in proof of my 
good faith I shall, before making 
conclusion of this unpretending 
paper, instance a few solecisms 
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which are somewhat too familiar 
to readers of English newspapers. 
It isno uncommon thing to read 
the interesting intelligence that 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and the Princess of Wales honoured 
Such-and-such Theatre with their 
presence yesterday evening, to wif- 
ness the representation of Mr. So- 
and-so’s new and sparkling comedy. 
I object to the quite modern em- 
ployment of the word ‘ witness’ 
here. Itis true that William Words- 
worth was among the first—so far 
as my observation and memory 
help me to guess, he might have 
been the very first—to give this 
verbal misprision the weight of his 
classic authority. He did so, how- 
ever, by poetic use of the figure 
metonymy, and he was clearly with- 
in hisright. But a trivial, common. 
place, vulgar fact is not to be 
chronicled in the rhetoric of ima- 
gination. ‘To witness’ means not 
simply to behold, but to testify. 
Strictly speaking, it does not in- 
clude any such meaning as ‘ to be- 
hold; for we may behold things 
without witnessing them, and wit- 
ness things without having actually 
beheld them. It is in the last de- 
gree unlikely that their Royal High- 
nesses ever went to a theatre with 
the intention to witness anything 
at all. They went doubtless to see 
the sparkling new comedy, and to 
laugh at it, or be horribly bored by 
it, according to the decrees of fate ; 
and it would be some time later, 
perhaps at dinner next day, when 
they might be said in a way to wit- 
ness the thing, by telling their 
friends what it really was and all 
about it. A few of our American 
cousins are mischievously striving 
to establish the hideous abortion 
‘cablegram,’ which is more idiotic 
than ‘ backwardation’ (in the cant 
of the Stock Exchange), and far 
less quaintly funny than ‘slant- 
endicularity.’ But have we not the 
almost universally recognised word 
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‘starvation,’ which is as bad as 
either? One Dundas (derisively 
called ‘ Starvation Dundas’ thence- 
forth) invented the needless noun ; 
needless I say, and worse than 
needless, when such words as want, 
hunger, privation, inanition, are yet 
extant. To starve is simply to die ; 
and though we may have so im- 
poverished the meaning as to imply 
only the act of perishing from dis- 
tress, we still have no need of the 
Saxo-Latin compound ‘ starve-a- 
tion ; a compound so abhorrent to 
all taste and fitness that I rejoice 
to miss it from one modern philo- 
logical dictionary. At the present 
moment I cannot with certainty 
name the lexicographer who has 
had thecourage to ‘affectignorance’ 
of this wretched piece of slipshod 
etymology. But the fact is in my 
mind as a fact. Of course we do 
not find ‘starvation’ in Johnson, 
nor yet in Bailey. The left-handed 
noun came to vex and harass the 
king’s English at a later day. Nor 
was the adoption of this miserable 
bantling a mere folly of journalism. 
It was brought into existence by a 
member of Parliament, under the 
Speaker’s eye ; was at first scouted 
by all respectable people, and got 
its linguistic situation without a 
character ; and I am only jealous 
that the enfant terrible of gipsy ety- 
mology should ever have found 
lodgings so respectable as journal- 
ism affords. I wish, indeed, that 
newspaper English had no other 
transgression more clearly brought 
home to it. Be it my gentle task 
to show up a few samples of indu- 
bitable slipslop common to all our 
newspapers, and I think I may say 
specially characteristic of those in 
the highest rank. At all events, 
this much is certain: I have looked 
for my present illustrations or ex- 
amples in the files of these first-rate 
journals, and I have not failed to 
find them there. 

Among the commonest abuse of 
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words is the continual misapplica- 
tion of ‘circumstance’ and ‘ inci- 
dent.’ Both these terms are indif- 
ferently written as signifying simple 
matters of fact. ‘There erose a 
succimstance,’ sang Thackeray's 
Pleeceman X ; and, barring ortho- 
graphy, many a newspaper-writer 
-employs the word ‘circumstance’ 
quite as comically. Whether it 
should be used at all in the singular 
number we may well doubt. Cir- 
cumstances are things which stand 
around, and any one thing which 
stands around is a rarity. But let 
that pass. The gravity of the mis- 
take lies in a less subtle distinction, 
very plain when once perceived. 
A street brawl or accident is not a 
circumstance; but it may be ex- 
plained, or excused, or extenuated 
by circumstances. A fire breaks out 
in a house, and the house is burnt 
down ; that is not an incident but 
a fact. Somebody meanwhile jumps 
from a window; ¢Aaf? is an incident. 
The supply of water is short or 
abundant, the turncocks are quick 
or slow, the engines are soon or 
late in coming upon the scene, and 
these things are circumstances. 
They surround the fact, and influ- 
ence its results. 

It is a growing trick with talkers 
as well as writers, and it is espe- 
cially a trick of newspaper English, 
to employ the word ‘ numerous’ in 
place of the word ‘many.’ We read 
of a man’s numerous friends, of 
numerous failures in the City, of 
numerous efforts to put down Sun- 
day trading, of numerous com- 
plaints against the police, and nu- 
merous charges of drunkenness, 
and numerous applications to the 
Lord Mayor for assistance from the 
poor-box. It should be remem- 
bered that ‘numerous’ is an adjec- 
tive properly qualifying such nouns 
as crew, crowd, family, class, 
assembly, flock, herd, &c. If we 
speak of our ‘ numerous friends,’ we 
suggest to a precisian the awkward 
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idea that each friend is numerous. 
But if, on the other hand, we speak 
of our ‘ many friends,’ we suggest 
number without indication of qua- 
lity. It has been a favourite cus- 
tom with the poets to apply the 
adjective ‘numerous’ to objects of 
magnitude, vastness, grandeur, or 
depth, even though not nouns of 
multitude ; and this very connec- 
tion of the word with such nouns, 
each in the singular number, sufii- 
ciently demonstrates the impro- 
priety of substituting it for ‘many,’ 
which belongs strictly to the plural. 
Waller supplies an_ illustration, 
which I take at secondhand from 
Latham’s dictionary : 

‘ Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged stone, 
I might, like Orpheus, with my xumerous 

moan 
Melt to compassion.’ 


The many-voiced or murmuring 
quality, which a much older poet 
than Waller imputes to the sea, is 
here very prettily suggested, in a 
line through which we seem to hear 
the breathings of an olian harp. 
In the ‘numerous moan’ especially 
one feels the pulsating sweep over 
the strings. But to my purpose, 
which is very practical, being simply 
to establish the grammatical dis- 
tinction of ‘ many’ and ‘ numerous.’ 
Perhaps I have done this, and I 
hope I have; but if enforcement 
be yet needed, let us just suppose 
that Waller had spoken of many 
moans instead of only one moan, 
and had chosen to qualify them all 
in the same manner. His phrase 
would then have been ‘many nu- 
merous moans.’ So that ‘numerous,’ 
according to Waller—no mean au- 
thority—is an adjective as distinct 
in character from the adjective 
‘many’ as are black, brown, blue, 
fibrous, flabby, and flexible. Quod 
erat demonstrandum, 

The corruptions of speech all 
come from below. We may be 
certain that, in past time as in the 
present, the well of English was 
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continually defiled by the vulgar. 
Who was it that first vitiated, for 
example, the word ‘uncouth,’ which, 
in the Faérie Queene, is bestowed 
on the description of a glittering 
and richly-fashioned suit ofarmour? 
*Uncouth’ (unkenned or unknown: 
that is, rare, strange, foreign) may 
have had, even in Spenser’s time, 
the second significance of ‘ uncan- 
ny.’ But, be sure, they were ig- 
norant people who took the ugly 
view of the word, to the exclusion 
of the worthier meaning. Pity is 
it that the well-informed should 
yield so soon to vulgar innovations. 
At first the ear of refinement is of- 
fended, then its nice sense is gradu- 
ally dulled ; error grows to custom ; 
and, by that first of all human laws, 
the impropriety is established as 
good and sound for all time. Let 
journalists, who have the greatest 
power for good or evil in the modern 
arrangement of speech, cautiously 
watch the adulterations of our 
language, and not only avoid, but 
expose and condemn, them. In 
the space of a very few years I have 
seen too much base coin of diction 
pass into currency. The abomina- 
ble use of ‘commence’ as an intran- 
sitive verb is a thing of yesterday ; 
and so is the clumsy division of a 
verb in the infinitive mood by an 
adverb or a phrase adverbially em- 
ployed ; but, unless we watch these 
offences carefully to-day, we may 
see them approved and sanctioned 
by higher use to-morrow. When 
did English newspaper - writers 
‘commence to’ drop acquaintance 
with the word ‘ begin’? When did 
‘numerous’ persons vote the sup- 
pression of the adjective ‘many’? 
Not long ago, I can positively de- 
clare; and there may yet be time 
to smother the base conspiracy. IIl 
weeds grow apace. Thirty years 
ago or less, no man, pretending to 
a place in literature, could possibly 
have trafficked in such vile phrases 
as ‘to thoroughly understand,’ ‘ to 
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elegantly write,’ ‘to correctly con- 
struct,’ ‘to at once perceive,’ ‘ to 
fast walk,’ ‘ to kindly and obligingly 
not mention.’ They are newspaper 
English now, and daily adorn lead- 
ing articles. And yet, no doubt, the 
writers know as well as anybody 
does that ‘to,’ as the sign of the 
infinitive mood, is the merest par- 
ticle, and that it has no strength to 
stand, as an auxiliary may do, apart 
from its parent verb, with an un- 
mannerly adverb roughly pushing 
its way between. 

As ‘numerous’ has been appoint- 
ed deputy, in newspaper English, 
for ‘many ’—retired from active 
service—so ‘thewhole of’ has taken 
the place of ‘all.’ Instead of tell- 
ing us that ‘all the performers 
were called before the curtain,’ the 
critic says that ‘the whole of the 
performers’ received that compli- 
ment; which is now usual, if I am 
not mistaken, at the end of every 
act. We read also in the police- 
reports, though these are for the 
most part very well written, that 
*the whole of the prisoners’ were 
committed for trial, or remanded 
till ‘the whole of the witnesses’ 
shall have signed their depositions. 
Some writers would rather go out 
of their way for an awkward and 
angular phrase than take the 
smoothest and readiest which is 
at their elbow. What can be 
handier than the group of words, 
‘a mileand a half’? And yet how 
seldom do we see it in a news- 
paper, compared with the frequency 
of ‘one and a half miles’! The 
people who write in this left- 
handed fashion are as bad as those 
who revel in such exuberances as 
‘that of’ in a sentence like the 
following, borrowed from a news- 
paper biography: ‘ He chose for a 
profession that of arms.’ Consider 
this collocation for a moment: ‘ He 
chose for a profession that of arms’ 
=‘ He chose for a profession the 
profession of arms.’ Now it is the 
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most nonsensical of all tautologies 
to say that a man chose for a profes- 
sion a profession. What is meant, 
or should be meant, in the instance 
Ihave cited is, ‘ He chose arms for 
a profession.’ ‘ He chose a mutton- 
chop for breakfast’ is good-enough 
English. ‘ He chose for breakfast 
that of a mutton-chop’ is bad Eng- 
lish of the newspaper-biographer’s 
devising. A conjunction superfiu- 
ously placed before a relative pro- 
noun is one of the most shocking, 
as it is an alarmingly frequent, 
example of newspaper English out 
of repair. ‘He was a notorious 
criminal, and who had been often 
in gaol.’ Either the ‘ and’ should 
be struck out of this sentence, or 
the noun ‘one’ should be intro- 
duced before the pronoun ‘ who.’ 
The tendency to write ‘and whom,’ 
‘and which,’ ‘and who,’ is a re- 
markable weakness with some of 
the cleverest men engaged in 
journalism. ‘ Only too’ isa phrase 
only too common in colloquial as 
well as in newspaper English. 
When it is said that a man knows 
only too well the inside of a prison, 
there is significance in the words. 
When any one of us says for himself, 
*I shall be only too happy to serve 
you,’ there is no significance at all. 
There must be an implication—as 
when we exclaim ‘Too true !’"—to 
justify our ‘ only too.’ If we say 
that ‘smallpox is prevalent,’ no 
force is gained by inserting this 
phrase ‘only too’ before the ad- 
jective ; because, for the scourge 
to be prevalent in any degree what- 
ever is for it to be too prevalent. 
But if we say there was only too 
good a reason for opening another 
ward in the hospital, there may be 
force in the statement, because 
there is plainly something behind 
it as it stands to justify our posi- 
tion, which were otherwise a para- 
dox, no reason being by any possi- 
bility too good in itself. 

The vulgarity of using ‘ superior’ 
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as an adjective in the positive de- 
gree has, I am ashamed to say, 
crept into journalism. What is 
worse, I have even seen an ad- 
verb made out of it—‘ superiorly.’ 
When I read of a ‘ most superior’ 
person or thing, I am always re- 
minded of Mr. Squeers and _ his 
‘juniorest’ scholar. ‘Superior’ 
stands with ‘preferable’ as a re- 
served comparative, which allows 
no familiarity from those obtrusive 
little creatures, ‘more’ and ‘ most.’ 
None but a very ignorant or cul- 
pably careless speaker would dream 
of saying ‘ more preferable.’ I have 
spoken of the unwarrantable prac- 
tice of using a needless conjunc- 
tion before a relative pronoun. The 
vicious habit is contracted chiefly 
by those who are inordinately par- 
tial to parentheses and involutions. 
It may be observed that the same 
writers are frequently led, by their 
involved mode of expression, into 
making ‘whom’ a nominative. If 
I were to name the journal, of high 
position, which oftenest falls into 
this ridiculous error, I might scarce- 
ly find credence for my assertion ; 
but I should quickly prove the 
charge by putting case after case 
into the witness-box. ‘Whom we 
understand has received the ap- 
pointment’ is a type of this syntac- 
tic confusion. Obviously it springs 
from forgetfulness that the words 
‘we understand’ are parenthetical, 
and have no force to transform 
a nominative into an accusative. 
Also, through dangerous involve- 
ment, a nominative in the singular 
is often forced into unholy matri- 
mony with a verb in the plural, or 
vice versd. Without care there is 
commonly a risk of confounding 
nominatives whenever the combi- 
nation ‘one of’ comes into play. 
‘One of the birds which inhabit 
this rock is the coot,’ says Dr. 
Johnson, with the grammatical 
accuracy which we all expect from 
him ; but he begins a famous bio- 
U 
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graphy with this faulty sentence : 
‘Matthew Prior is one of those 
that has burst out from an obscure 
original to great eminence.’ Invert 
this sentence, and then parse it: 
‘Of those that as burst out from 
an obscure original to great emi- 
nence, Matthew Prior is one.’ 
The error is the more remarkable 
in Johnson, seeing that he else- 
where avoids it with conspicuous 
care. ‘Swift was not one of those 
minds which amaze the world with 
early pregnancy.’ There is the 
same trap here, but Johnson does 
not fall into it. ‘One of the most 
remarkable instances of credulity 
that Aas ever come under our no- 
tice occurred yesterday’ is a news- 
paper phrase. As with Johnson’s 
comment on Mat Prior, inversion 
will presently detect the flaw. ‘ In- 
stances that as’ could not pass 
the corrector’s eye. 

The word ‘alleged’ is employed 
with tedious iterance in all the 
journals. An alleged fraud, an al- 
leged murder, or an alleged breach 
of promise of marriage one may 
understand rather better than an 
alleged murderer or any other al- 
leged offender against the laws of 
his country. It is intelligible that 
a crime should be alleged; but 
hardly a criminal. What is the 
state of an alleged burglar, for in- 
stance? How is the operation of 
alleging performed on the wretched 
culprit? Is it anything like ‘ spifli- 
cating’? We might know at least 
as much as this, and yet not be too 
intimate with the secrets of the 
prison-house. One of these days 
we shall be reading that the alleged 
husband of the alleged unfortunate 
prosecutrix took the alleged crow- 
bar from the alleged cupboard in 
the alleged corner of the room, ran 
out into the alleged court, and be- 
laboured her severely about the al- 
leged head and shoulders, till an 
alleged policeman was fetched from 
the alleged neighbourhood. An- 
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other word which is often misused 
in a different way is ‘ exceptional.’ 
In its favour, the words ‘ uncom- 
mon’ and ‘ extraordinary’ are going 
out of print. The ‘exceptional’ 
merit of this, that, or the other 
would imply that an absence of 
merit is the rule. Of course ‘ ex- 
ceptional’ has its right as well as 
wrong meaning. The conditions 
that a steeplechase be run tail fore- 
most, and that every horse shall 
carry a pair of kettledrums, a dozen 
of port, and a nose-bag, would be 
exceptional ; but it is an ill com- 
pliment to say of a popular singer 
that he or she is in ‘ exceptionally’ 
good voice, because this assertion 
would lead us to infer that badness 
was the normal characteristic of 
the voice in question. The verb 
active ‘to decimate,’ is grossly and 
ludicrously understood and used. 
Its meaning originally was very 
terrible. The shooting of every 
tenth man in a mutinous regiment 
was a means of repression not to 
be contemplated without a shud- 
der. But this appalling character 
of decimation lay in the facts that 
the punishment was inflicted, per- 
haps, on innocent persons, in cold 
blood, and by the drawing of lots. 
The peculiar terror vanishes in other 
conditions. A regiment which goes 
into action and comes off only deci- 
mated—that is, with ten per cent 
of its strength placed ors de com- 
bat—may be deemed fortunate in- 
deed. I remember to have seen 
somewhere a paragraph headed, ‘A 
Family of Nine Persons decimated 
by Typhus.’ The only meaning of 
this would be—if meaning it could 
be called—that one of the nine 
persons was exceedingly ill, and 
brought a/most to death’s door. If 
there had been another person, who 
alone had died, the family would 
have been decimated, and only 
decimated after all. Let this be a 
hint, in future campaigns, to war 
correspondents who would hastily 
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write of an unfortunate corps as 
having suffered decimation, when 
it has in truth been reduced in a 
far more terrible proportion than 
one in ten. Fancy speaking of the 
honoured Light Rrigade as having 
been ‘ decimated’ at Balaclava! It 
was more nearly decimated the 
opposite way; so that instead of 
there being one killed to nine liv- 
ing, there might have been scarcely 
more than one unscathed to nine 
wounded or killed. I suppose it 
is useless now to protest against 
the restricted, if not perverted, use 
of the words ‘apparent’ and ‘ pro- 
bable.’ Shakespeare, and men 
long after him, would never have 
used either word in what has come 
to be its only signification. Who 
now by ‘apparent’ or ‘apparently’ 
intends to give the idea of indu- 
bitable clearness, which is the true 
meaning? By ‘apparently so’ is 
now meant ‘seemingly so’—a false 
rendering entirely. A character 
in Shakespeare is called an ‘ ap- 
parerft villain,’ which means that 
his villany is so clear and obvious 
that there can be no mistake about 
it. ‘ Probable’ once meant capable 
of proof. In modern parlance (and, 
of course, in newspaper English) a 
probable event is understood as an 
event that may be, not an event 
which demonstratively és. 

I hear it said, ‘Oh, too much of 
this kind ofthingis pedantic trifling. 
This is a rapid age: we have our 
living to get, and cannot be always 
mingling the Déversions of Purley 
with our steaks and porter. What 
profit is there in hunting up the 
right word when another word will 
do?’ Well, perhaps no profit at 
all; but there is a certain loss in 
using the wrong word instead of 
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the right. What is it that maketh 
an exact man, according to Bacon? 
Writing. But no writer can be 
exact when habitual inattention to 
the precise weight, value, and sig- 
nificance of words leads him to 
contradict himself. Slovenly dic- 
tion betokens slovenly thought. A 
writer, commonly with craftsmen of 
all kinds, high and low, ought to 
have a working excellence over and 
above any excellence that gains 
him private and personal respect. 
We look for professional as well as 
moral recommendation throughout 
the whole social fabric. A careful 
host sees that his cook is first clean 
in person and then clean in the 
special duty of preparing food. In 
the skilled labourer we desire there 
should be honesty in the man him- 
self, and then a special honesty in 
the performance of his work. In 
a painter or sculptor we reverence 
first the truthful soul, then the 
truthful eye and hand. In a sol- 
dier, the natural qualities of manly 
courage and patient subordination 
to authority are, before all things, 
requisite; andadded tothem should 
be the acquired discipline and for- 
titude of military service. So like- 
wise a conscientious man who takes 
up the following of letters should 
have the /iterary conscience in addi- 
tion to that uprightness and self- 
respect which he maintains in his 
personal relations with the world. 

Whether it be possible to avoid 
error entirely, to attain perfection 
absolute and immaculate, is not the 
question. I merely say that every 
one of us shoulddo his best ; should 
give his hearty admiration and 
praise to those who do far better, 
his encouragement and aid to those 
who try. 

GODFREY TURNER. 
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V. PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA, 


—>——_ 


PERSEUS, 


Lone, long before the invention 
of steam-engines, or anything par- 
ticular save falsehood ; whilst vice 
and virtue held, one against the 
other, the relative proportions of 
six and half a dozen, and before 
educational edicts had cleared the 
intellectual atmosphere of darkness 
and superstition,—folks were cre- 
dulous. They believed in oracles 


and an absurd system of thauma- 
turgy, which to us, who have reached 
an age when, by means of tables 
and tambourines, we can converse 
with spirits of the dead, seems very 


silly indeed. 

King Acrisius was a devout be- 
liever in oracles, and being pecu- 
liarly happy he became possessed 
of a natural, though rather ridicu- 
lous, wish to know how long it was 
to continue, and what future ills 
he might take into consideration. 
The oracle, in answer to his soli- 
citation, informed him that his 
daughter would marry, and that he 
would be worried to death with 
grandchildren. It was a vaticina- 
tion which has since occurred to 
most parents, without assistance 
from oracles, and yet has not in- 
fluenced them greatly in opposing 
the wishes of their children, and 
the eligible offers made to them. 

It was otherwise with Acrisius. 
He believed in the prediction, but 
with strange inconsistency strove 
to show it false, by endeavouring to 
render the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy impossible. Superstition and 
selfishness make most people cruel, 
and Acrisius was not of those ex- 


cepted. But for his unwise cruelty 
this king might have lived out his 
remaining years, and died with no 
more than an ordinary share of re- 
morse and sorrow, and his daughter 
and her son have left no tale for 
the minstrel now to sing. 

Is it not that our gravest misfor- 
tunes arise from the opposition our 
passions and folly offer to the na- 
tural sequence of unknown events ? 
He who misapprehends the mercy 
of the waves beats his brother off 
the spar, and suffers an age of agony 
and despair before the silly brains 
are knocked out of his head upon 
the iron shore. Throw up your 
arms. A few fathoms under the 
foam it is calm and clear as heaven. 
There, maybe, your eyes shall see 
shapes, and your ears hear sounds, 
that will make you pity him who 
struggles above to snatch a few 
brief moments of uncertain misery. 

The Princess Danaé was very 
pretty, but so modest and retiring 
that few knew her sweetness. She 
was like a violet that bends its 
head, screening its sweet soft eyes 
from the bold glances of Phebus ; 
she cared only that her lover should 
be gladdened by her smiles and 
fragrant breath. 

She loved Dictys with her whole 
heart ; and so that he loved her, 
she cared not what became of her, 
nor what the whole world thought; 
and with equal fullness did Dictys 
love her. 

He was only a younger brother, 
and besides a small estate in his 
brother’s kingdom he had nothing 
save a boat. But the love of Danaé 
was more to him than a kingdom, 
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and his love made him greater than 
Jove to her. She laughed to think 
that women should thirst for great- 
ness who might drink love, or 
crave in a golden galley to be sur- 
rounded by stately princes who 
might, in a humble fisher’s boat, 
creep into the circling arms of one 
generous lord. ‘ He loves me, he 
loves me. I am all the world to 
him,’ were the words she whispered 
to her pillow when alone, was the 
thought that filled her mind with 
joy when she was beside him. 

From the terrace of Acrisius’s 
palace marble steps descended to 
the Aigean. Sweet myrtle hedges 
shone on either side; under the 
shadow would Dictys lie waiting 
with joyous expectancy for Danaé. 
Anon she came, peeping behind, 
and to the right and left, to be 
assured of safety. Over her purple 
robes she slipped a tunic of pale 
blue, such as a citizen’s daughter 
might wear; and thus disguised 
gave her hand to her lover, and 
stepped into the boat. Then Dictys 
rowed into sheltered bays and sha- 
dowy creeks, where was the seclu- 
sion that they loved. Happy, 
happy hours—sweeter because they 
were stolen—they passed together, 
floating idly before the soft breeze, 
or lying amidst the water-lilies and 
sedgy Iris. There was song in the 
woods beside them, there was per- 
fume in the air; and beneath they 
could see the fish, whose scaly 
sides flashed in the light as they 
sported amongst the beautiful 
growth under the crystal waters. 
It seemed as though all Nature re- 
flected the joy of their souls. Their 
only grief was separation. 

Under the myrtle they lingered, 
prolonging the dear pain of parting. 
Silent and sweet those minutes that 
preceded gloom, like the tender 
softness of sunset. 

* See, Danaé, dear one—see how 
the clouds float alone and cold 
and gray above us. Away there 
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to the west they mingle, and grow 
all rosy pink as they melt one 
within the other. It is all golden 
beyond the purple mountains, and 
thither float the mingled clouds.’ 

Danaé looked into the face of 
Dictys, and her cheeks were pink, 
not with the blush of shame, but 
the flushing of joy to think of part- 
ing no more from him; and she 
said, 

‘We too, Dictys, since here the 
night that sunders us is longer far 
than the noon of our meeting, will 
go over the further hills and be- 
come one. We part for the last 
time; to-morrow this boat shall 
carry hence your wife.’ 

Dictys departed; and when 
Danaé could no longer see his 
boat she turned, and slowly ascend- 
ed the marble steps; but ere she 
reached the terrace Acrisius stepped 
from the myrtles and grasped her 
slender wrist. 

They were silent ; he with sullen 
wrath, she with dread. Scarcely 
could her trembling legs keep pace 
with his stern stride. Not to the 
palace he led her, but to a tower 
of brass that stood apart. At his 
approach the brazen gates were 
thrown open, and as he entered 
they closed behind him, with a 
clangour that struck terror into 
Danaé’s shrinking soul. 

‘Whither do you lead me, father?” 
she asked. 

‘Where you shall learn to hon- 
our your father, since it is not 
natural to you to love him.’ 

*I do love you.’ 

‘ Have I not told you that your 
son will take my life? Yet you 
would marry. It is well to pre- 
vent your marriage, lest you love 
your husband no better.’ 

‘ My father, we will go far be- 
yond the hills that meet the sea, 
and there we will engage ourselves 
in toil as befits outcasts. Nay, 
banish us whithersoever you please, 
and there we will stay. And if the 
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gods send us children, they too 
shall till the earth or cast nets in the 
salt sea, and dwell in humble con- 
tent where they are born. Take 
from us year by year all that we 
have earned, then to get bread we 
must perforce abide where it is to 
be got. The poor are like birds 
whose wings are cut. Thus shall 
you be safe from danger at the 
hands of my offspring.’ 

Thus pleaded Danaé; but in 
vain. Useless were the efforts of 
her frail arms to hold open the 
door which commanded a glimpse 
of the distant sea ; Acrisius rudely 
thrust her away, and closing the 
door, said, 

‘You shall have neither hus- 
band nor children; so may [ 
guard myself against accident or 
design.’ 

There was no window in her 
chamber; but: its steep smooth 
walls were in part open to the sky 
above. Danaé saw the first star 
appear, the last star fade away ; 
through the night she heard the 
waves breaking upon the shore. 

‘For whom do you wake and 
weep?’ sighed Danaé. Alas, no 
tears relieved her flooded heart. 
The midday sun declined. ‘ Now 
hopeful, joyful, he waits for me, my 
love,’ said she; ‘and now fear 
mingles with hope, and now dis- 
tress.’ She wrung her hands, help- 
less to give the relief which beat 
her heart as a dove with its wings 
beats the cage that detains it from 
flying to its mourning mate. Once 
more mellow tints spread over the 
sky, and swallows circled above 
her, and with their shrill voices 
seemed to ask her why she tarried 
there whilst her lover lay so near. 
Again the stars twinkled in the 
vault, and Danaé’s thoughts went 
back to evenings such as these, 
when hand in hand she and he had 
sat watching the calm glory of com- 
ing night. Then tears came to her, 
poor soul; for she felt that he too 
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was thinking of the happy days 
dead. She knew that he was near 
her ; and she raised her clear voice, 
when her tears were shed, singing 
a song he loved. When she ceased 
she listened for a reply, but came 
there none save the washing of the 
sleepless wave. 

She was too unhappy for disap- 
pointment to daunt her, and she 
sang evening and night again and 
again. Whether it was that her 
voice attracted them, or that the 
sun’s reflection upon the brazen 
walls drew them thither, I know 
not ; yet this is true, that the swal- 
lows morning and evening circled 
round about the tower, continually 
uttering their piercing cries. ‘ They 
call my lover here. “Here, see! 
here, see !” they cry.’ 

At length Danaé wept, but for 
joy, and sang, but in low soothing 
sweetness ; and the swallows ceased 
to circle over her head. For they 
had fulfilled their task, and the 
lovers needed them no more. He 
stole to her side in darkness; he 
left her in darkness ; but their eyes 
that longed to see became accus- 
tomed to the gloom, so that even 
that sense was not left unsatis- 
fied. 

Her distress and his gold had 
moved the stubborn gaoler of the 
castle to admit him. Darkness con- 
cealed the husband and wife ; but 
anon a faint voice was added to 
theirs, and there became a need 
for further concealment. A son 
was born to Danaé. Regarding 
her safety, Dictys would fain have 
taken the little one away to be 
with him during the day ; but the 
bitter grief of his dear wife, when 
she thought her boy was to be 
taken from her breast, moved him 
with compassion, and reluctantly 
he submitted to her entreaties, and 
left them together. Poor little 
mother! how her heart beat and 
her senses failed when the gaoler 
bade her conceal her child at the 
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approach of Acrisius! But for a 
moment she gave way to nature; 
then with the intense desire to 
conceal her feelings came the 
power to do so; and so ably did 
she feign slumber that her peaceful 
aspect touched her father’s heart, 
and he would not awaken her. 
Happily her boy slept in reality. 

*O thou darling! she said, 
bending over him ; ‘ may thy slum- 
ber bring healthful life to thee, as 
it gives thee to me!’ 

For two months she success- 
fully concealed the infant. At one 
time she pretended sullenness, at 
another she was indifferent; on a 
third occasion she shouted loudly, 
as one distraught, to hide the 
whimpering of the child. On the 
fourth visit of Acrisius, Danaé, 
thinking the child asleep, herself 
assumed repose; but whilst the 
father yet bent over her the silken 
coverlet was beaten down by a 
tiny hand, and he heard a chuckling 
crow, as the silken poll of his 
grandchild was uncovered. 

The prejudice in favour of royal 
corruption which animates the bo- 
soms of certain privileged people 
is not peculiar to our age. Flun- 
keys are of older date than that in 
which families delighted in the 
delicate marks of attention be- 
stowed upon them by Charles and 
George ; the only difference being 
that in early times gods were pre- 
ferred to king-kind. And thus 
it was that Danaé attempted to 
conciliate her father by attributing 
her son’s paternity to Jupiter. But 
though she declared that the Olym- 
pian god had visited her in a 
shower of gold, and that the 
boy was hers, Acrisius was not 
happy. His difficulty was increas- 
ed. Had the father been a man he 
would have had no hesitation in 
at once destroying the child; but 
to destroy the son of a god might 
produce complications of the most 
uncomfortable kind. Death were 
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preferable to the peculiar kind of 
life Jupiter might enforce him to 
lead. An early edition of Mang- 
nall’s Questions had informed his 
mind as to some of the tortures by 
which the gods revenged them- 
selves for indignities offered by 
mortals to them. His act would 
render him liable to transforma- 
tion into any creature, from a mega- 
therium to a flea, and power given 
to any one to hunt him accordingly. 
Yet to suffer his grandson to grow 
up within his own palace was a 
similar piece of foolhardiness to 
that then recently indulged in by 
an unsuspecting rustic who nour- 
ished a viper in his bosom. 

After much deliberation he said, 
‘Since this child is Jove’s, and I 
am ignorant of the particular parish 
in which Olympus lies, I will cast 
mother and infant upon the waves, 
and shift the responsibility off my 
own shoulders. I am not answer- 
able for the consequences.’ The 
project seemed to him original, 
and he liked it extremely, flattering 
himself that he was getting out of 
the difficulty in a masterly style. 
He chose a rough day and a leaky 
boat, and having seen the mother 
and her child towed far out to 
sea, he went home and said his 
prayers. 

Danaé had barely a fear, for 
knew she not that her husband 
must be near at hand? When the 
boat was left without oar or rudder, 
and they seemed alone on the sea, 
the young mother clasped her baby 
tightly to her bosom and waited. 
And sure enough before long she 
espied the back of her well-beloved 
husband bending to his work. Soon 
his dear cheek, wet with spray, she 
kissed; and then sitting before 
him, she watched his noble face 
smiling in gladness as he looked at 
her and his boy. 

They landed on little Seriphus, 
and Danaé with a joyful heart en- 
tered the dwelling-house which was 
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to be a happy home for those three 
for many years. 

Nothing disturbed their rest that 
night, nor did daylight separate 
them ; but as the light grew Danaé 
started from her sleep, and the 
hand that shielded her boy she 
lifted and laid upon her husband’s 
cheek, crying eagerly, ‘ Hark, hark!’ 

There were sounds without which 
both knew, but now heard with 
peace and contentment in their 
hearts. 

Under the projecting eaves were 
many rounded nests, and the swal- 
lows that came and sped, and came 
to them again, cried to one another 
as they passed the casement, ‘ Here, 
see! here, see!’ 

* ~ * * 

They lived in happy seclusion ; 
for Dictys not only feared further 
persecution from Acrisius, but also 
he mistrusted his brother the king. 
Polydectes was lustful, unscrupu- 
lous, and heartless, and Danaé had 
lost none of her youthful beauty. 
It was no hardship to them to have 
no society but their own : their love 
had not lessened with marriage. 
They loved truly and wholly ; and 
to such generous souls it is dearer 
to yield up entire love than to 
parcel it out in fragments amongst 
a hundred. This lesson Danaé told 
her son when he was growna youth: 

‘The affections of men and wo- 
men are the sweetest growth oftheir 
bodies, as flowers are the chief 
adornment of the earth. Such a 
flower is your father’s love, my boy, 
and so may yours be. Give it 
whole to a worthy maid, and she 
will cherish it in her bosom, even 
though she outlive you by long 
years. Tear it in pieces, and each 
petal may be a moment’s toy to 
the nymph who accepts it ; but you 
will leave nowhere a treasure to be 
hallowed by sacred tears of glad- 
ness or sorrow.’ 

There are not many wants when 
the one yearning for love is grati- 
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fied. To Dictys and his wife the 
sea, the earth, the clouds, yielded 
amusement more than sufficient for 
their need, and to these their son 
added delight. 

They called him Perseus, and as 
he grew in strength and intelligence 
the father and mother imparted 
knowledge. From Dictyshelearned 
to bend the bow and lay the axe 
(his proficiency in drawing the long 
bow and throwing the hatchet was 
acquired in after years) ; and at the 
age of fifteen he excelled all other 
youths in feats of strength and 
daring. He climbed the most peril- 
ous rocks, and in racing he out- 
stripped the hound. Continually 
he was running risks and races. 
Eagles forsook the island, where 
the attempt to bring up a young 
family of eaglets in the way they 
should go was rendered abortive by 
Perseus taking them down in an 
opposite direction, before they were 
fledged. The unhappy lion forsook 
his den, and would fain have passed 
himself off for a lamb, so humbled 
was he by the repeated bearding he 
received from the lad. 

Danaé watched her opportunity ; 
and when Perseus was quiet and 
thoughtful she drew him to her 
side, and taught him that it was 
goodtotemperstrength and courage 
with gentleness and mercy ; to re- 
member always that he was a man, 
and should be all that is to be ad- 
mired. She bade him be true, and 
harbour no thoughts which he dared 
not proclaim in the faces of women 
and gods. From these lessons so 
instilled the youth learnt his mo- 
ther’s worth; and regarding all 
women as her likeness, he rever- 
enced them, and never did them 
dishonour in thoughtor deed. Thus 
was he very unlike the young men 
of Ais time. 

It was impossible to keep Per- 
seus concealed from observation ; 
and in course of time the fame of 
his achievements reached the ears 
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of Polydectes, and gave that wise 
ruler this problem to solve: Why 
had his brother Dictys said nothing 
of his marriage? A logical solu- 
tion of the question led him to pay 
a visit to his brother under pretence 
of a desire to benefit the son, of 
whom he had heard high praise. 
He was very polite to Danaé, but 
distant and formal: his affection 
was only manifested towards Dictys 
and Perseus. Still Dictys looked 
gloomy, and his brow contracted. 
He had not told his wife why he 
wished his brother to be unac- 
quainted with her ; it was sufficient 
excuse that he did not like him. 
But Danaé’s simple heart was af- 
fected towards Polydectes by the 
interest he manifested in her son ; 
and colour came to her cheeks and 
brightness to her eyes as she told 
the king of Perseus’s many accom- 
plishments. Dictys noted the ad- 
miration of her beauty that gleamed 
from his brother’s eyes, and his 
heart grew heavy. His anxiety was 
not lost on the monarch, who saw 
that to further his acquaintance 
with the wife he must appease the 
husband. 

‘My dear Dictys,’ he said, in an 
unpremeditated manner, ‘you will 
be glad to hear that I am about to 
settle down and become a quiet old 
married man like yourself. I have 
arranged to marry Hippodamia. 
You will do me the honour, I am 
sure, to be present with your wife 
at the ceremony.’ 

‘You are about to marry!’ cried 
Dictys eagerly. 

‘Yes; Hippodamia. Charming 
girl—good family. We love each 
other—madly.’ 

‘I congratulate you,’ said Dictys, 
taking his hand with a sigh of relief. 

‘ And I her, in having for a hus- 
band my husband’s brother,’ said 
Danaé. 

Polydectes found it difficult to 
drop Danaé’s soft hand without 
pressing it; but he succeeded, as 
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the angler who resists striking at 
the first bite. 

‘When the fun is all over I must 
see what I can do for your boy. 
Let me see, how old is he?’ 

‘ Fifteen.’ 

‘ And of course he is my nephew. 
A prince, and fifteen, he ought to 
be an admiral, and by Jupiter he 
shall be.’ 

Danaé beamed with delight, and 
Polydectes as he left determined to 
be as ‘ good as his word.’ 

‘Dictys I may manage,’ he said ; 
‘but it will be as well to get this 
young hero out of the way.’ 

In two months’ time he made 
Perseus admiral of the Pegasus, 
with orders for a three years’ cruise 
with the Chrysaor ;* for by this 
time Polydectes had tired of Hippo- 
damia, and looked longingly upon 
his brother's wife. 


ANDROMEDA. 


ETHIOPIA was governed by an 
ebony ruler. His name was Ce- 
pheus. He had a wife whose looks 
were continually black, no matter 
what the colour of her disposition. 
Her name was Cassiope. Now 
this black pair had a daughter as 
fair and pink as a girl may be, and 
it looked as though Nature had 
set a pretty kid slipper between a 
pair of bluchers when Andromeda 
stood with a parent on either side 
of her. 

Andromeda was at once the 
source of their joys and woes, for 
her beauty not only brought them 
honours, but likewise effers—this 
was a feeble joke with which the 
unfortunate Cepheus strove to con- 
sole himself in his hours of misery 


* It is fabled that Pegasus and Chrysaor 
were twin winged steeds. Undoubtedly 
these names belonged to twin ships, which 
are metaphorically winged horses, There 
is a suggestion of horse marines about 
marine horses which lends colour to the 
supposition. 
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—which they could not accept. 
Uncle Phineus made an offer of 
marriage to Andromeda, but she 
declared she would die rather than 
wed him. 

‘If you think it is merely a ques- 
tion of colour, I should say do die, 
dear,’ said Cepheus; and repeating 
his words in a mournful chant he 
sang, ‘Do die dear, do di dum,’ 
and thereby instituted a chorus 
which was popular in A®thiopia for 
some time after. He was a funny 
old man, Cepheus, but he had a 
good heart, and was as averse to 
the proposed union as Andromeda. 
He knew his brother Phineus was 
an adventurer, and had tried vari- 
ous methods of getting a living 
without lasting success, and Ce- 
pheus suspected that he intended 
taking Andromeda through A¢thi- 
opia for exhibition as a Circasian 
beauty. 

Cassiope also opposed the mar- 
riage. She had the feelings of a 
mother and of a wife, and she said 
to Phineus, 

‘ You are a disgrace tothe family ; 
you are a black-leg.’ 

‘You're another,’ retorted Phi- 
neus. 

Cassiopearranged her skirts, and 
continued, 

*You’ve been a bankrupt twice; 
but what’s the use of whitewashing 
you ?” 

‘Don’t know. Give it up.’ 

‘A nice protector you'd be for 
my daughter. I know what sort 
of a guard you are.’ 

_ Not so black as I am painted,’ 
growled Phineus. 

‘It’s bad enough to have you 
for a brother-in-law ; it would be a 
pleasant combination to have you 
for a son-in-law as well. Do you 
think I'd stay in your house ?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Phineus, pois- 
ing his clog thoughtfully. 

‘Then you may rest assured my 
daughter shall never marry you; 
so go away, Phineus, and don’t re- 
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peat your visit. It’s no use your 
knocking at the door any more, 
for you will not be admitted. This 
by order of the queen.’ 

Uncle Phineus was bold and bad, 
and being thwarted he retired to 
meditate revenge. He was a villain 
of the heaviest order, and it took 
him some weeks to concoct a 
scheme of vengeance; but when 
once the weighty rock moves from 
its bed, swift is its course, inevit- 
able thedread destructionit carries. 
Phineus resolved, knitted his brows, 
folded his arms, and with long 
slouching strides made his way to 
the deserts of Libya. There Jupiter 
Ammon had a temple and an 
oracle. 

There were not many people 
walking about the deserts, and the 
appearance of the heavy villain as 
he strode towards the temple at- 
tracted the attention of the oracle. 

‘Step inside and have your for- 
tune told,’ said the oracle, standing 
on the steps. 

‘You are alone ?’ asked Phineus, 
drawing his cloak closer about his 
heavy jaws, and looking under the 
brim of his hat darkly to avoid 
suspicion. 

‘ Haven't seen a soul for weeks,’ 
replied the oracle. 

*’Tis well! said Phineus; and 
mounting the steps three at a time 
he entered the temple. 

‘What little present have you 
got for Jupiter?’ asked the oracle, 
holding out his hand. 

‘Peace; know ye me not?’ He 
threw off his cloak and his scowl. 

‘Phineus !’ 

‘The same. How's trade?’ 

‘Nothing doing. Empty house 
from one month’s end to another. 
Only think of setting up a show in 
such a place as this! Sorry I can’t 
offer you anything but boiled beef. 
Had to pickle the last offering— 
weather was so warm. I’m tired 
of salt bull, I can tell you.’ 

‘All I want is—vengeance !’ 
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‘Oh, anything I cando to helpa 
brother professional.’ 

‘ Listen,’ said Phineus ; and then 
in a hoarse whisper he laid before 
the oracle his plan. 

He offered half profits. The 
oracle was delighted. When all 
was arranged the two friends parted 
upon the temple steps. In their 
parting embrace Phineus said, 

‘You won’t forget where I want 
the girl placed.’ 

*On the ledge-rock.’ 

‘Right 

‘And, I say, old boy, you wii? 
remember to make it unpleasant 
for Cassiope, eh ?” 

‘Fear not. I'll manage that.’ 

* You'll make itparticularly warm 
for her ?” 

‘I will, depend upon me.’ 

‘One more kiss, and so farewell!’ 

Then Phineus strode away to a 
ship-builder, who had at one time 
been his property-man when he 
was working the spectacular drama, 
and together they in strict privacy 
constructed a vessel of most pecu- 
liar form, The prow was built in 
the form of a dragon’s head; its 
lower jaw was hinged, that with the 
heaving of the waves the mouth 
should appear to close and open ; 
the sockets of the eyes were fitted 
with braziers, in which charcoal 
might burn with a fearful glow. 
The body of the vessel was arched 
over with canvas painted to re- 
semble scales, whilst from it two 
sails in the form of wings protruded 
on either side. The oars which 
assisted the movement of the gal- 
ley were formed like fins, and the 
far-extending rudder like a tail 
lashed the waters. 

In the dead of night this grim 
monster was launched, and Phineus 
with a chosen band of rascals 
directed its course to where a fleet 
of fishing-boats were dragging their 
nets. With swift strokes and 
hideous yells the ruffians flew 
amongst the frail barks, sinking 
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some, and causing the remainder 
to seek safety in maddened flight. 

When daylight came nothing 
was to be seen of the awful levia- 
than, and the educated folks who 
heard the story from the terror- 
stricken fishers pooh-poohed the 
affair, for sea-snakes and large 
gooseberries were matter of scepti- 
cism even in those days ; but when 
evening approached once more the 
hideous thing appeared, its eyes 
gleaming in the dusk, its ravening 
jaws ever and anon disclosing its 
cavernous mouth, and its wings 
beating the air. 

In a mass the people fled to the 
palace for protection. The kings 
of AEthiopia were held responsible 
for all things, and with one voice 
the multitude demanded redress. 

‘ Already we have suffered,’ cried 
they ; ‘six of our boats are lost. 
Think you we can venture upon 
the waters whilst yonder monster 
keeps his fiery eye upon us? We 
demand its immediate removal.’ 

‘ My friends and A2thiopians,’ re- 
plied Cepheus from the balcony, 
‘we fully recognise the truth ofyour 
remarks and the justice of your 
demands, but how’s it to be done ?” 

‘That’s your look-out. You are 
our king.’ 

‘We wish we weren't,’ said Ce- 
pheus soffo voce ; and then address- ° 
ing his people blandly, said, 

‘We will give the matter our 
consideration.’ 

‘No? roared the people. 

‘Our first lord of theadmiralty—’ 
suggested Cepheus. 

‘No? still louder responded the 
indignant multitude. 

Cepheus scratched his head and 
said, 

‘We have this suggestion to offer. 
Suppose we publicly hang our 
prime minister ; or what think you 
of a general holiday ? or let us say 
a royal visit to our distant empire 
in Central Africa—we will start at 
once by the overland—’ 
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Once more the peoplecried ‘No! 

‘ Well, gentlemen, under the cir- 
cumstances we think it would be 
advisable to ask our oracle how to 
proceed in this matter, for we our- 
selves are in the dark.’ 

‘ To the oracle, to Libya, to the 
oracle !’ 

‘In two minutes, my people. 
We will just collect a few bulls 
and things wherewith to propitiate 
the god, and will be with you atonce.’ 

Illumining the way with torches, 
people and monarch crossed the 
Libyan desert and called upon the 
oracle. 

‘More bull!’ growled the offici- 
ating priest, as he heard the roaring 
of the proposed offering. He sat 
down in an ill temper and wrote 
the answer of Jupiter to the ques- 
tion of Cepheus, and gave it to 
him with a surly acknowledgment 
of the offering. The tablet con- 
veyed this message : 

‘ The monster is sent by Neptune 
to avenge the insult offered by 
Cassiope, the wife of Cepheus, 
King of A&thiopia, to the Nereides, 
daughters of the ocean-god. No- 
thing shall save the sea-faring Acthio- 
pians from the jaws of this monster 
until, to appease the wrath of Nep- 
tune, Andromeda, the daughter of 
Cepheus and the offending Cas- 
siope, shall be chained upon the 
ledge-rock, there to be devoured 
by the sea-dragon. Hereby shall 
Cassiope, and A£thiopians in gene- 
ral, learn never to perform their min- 
strelsy out of— 

Cepheus could read no more. 
Too well he knew the nation’s 
propensity to serenade upon the 
sea-shore. He himself had been 
guilty, and his wife was perpetually 
making a noise. But mingled 
with his remorse was the heart- 
breaking prospect of parting with 
his beloved daughter. Oh, why 
should she suffer—she who 
had not offended the musical ear 
of the water-nymphs? Cepheus 
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could better have spared Cassiope. 
Gladly would he have gained his 
country’s happiness by such a sacri- 
fice; but to lose Andromeda, so 
fair, so young, so sweet, so loving 
—no, he could not give up her. 
Rather let all the maritime glory of 
Ethiopia’s bloater for ever perish 
than that sweet girl be lost ! 

But the people differed in opi- 
nion from Cepheus, and vowed that 
not only she, but also he and all 
the royal family should perish ifhe 
refused to carry out the sacrifice 
demanded by Neptune through his 
brother’s oracle. 

‘Andromeda,’ whispered Ce- 
pheus, drawing her aside, ‘it is 
unjust that you should suffer for 
your mother’s fault. Let us fly, and 
leave her to settle the business or 
have her business settled.’ 

Andromeda did not answer, but 
her soft eyes filled with tears as she 
looked upon the flowers she had 
cultured and the little birds who 
daily flew to feed from her hands. 

‘Ah, my child,’ said Cepheus, 
* your eyes fill with tears to think 
of leaving the home in which your 
happy youth has been spent. But 
far, far away we will plant brighter 
flowers, and the birds will follow.’ 

Whilst he was speaking,a woman 
whose eyes were swollen with tears 
and her hair dishevelled came to 
the gates of the garden. She 
was one whose husband’s boat had 
been wrecked by Phineus. She 
shook the gate as a tigress tears at 
the bars that withhold her from her 
prey, and with a voice that hissed 
in wrath she shrieked, 

*Curses on this race! You,a 
king, shall know what I, a slave, do 
feel. Yesterday I was a wife, a 
mother ; to-day I am a widow, 
and—’ She sank upon her knees 
and pressed her sedden hair to her 
eyes. ‘My boy, my only boy, my 
beautiful bright-haired boy ! 

Andromeda neither moved nor 
spoke; but her lips whitened 
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against her teeth, and the delicate 
nostrils expanded to her quick 
breathing. 

Acrowd had followed the widow, 
and now they murmured as they 
looked through the gates. One 
cried, 

‘ Tear down the gates and carry 
her away!’ 

‘ Fly ’ whispered Cepheus. 

But Andromeda, taking no heed 
to what he said, opened her lips, 
and in a sweet clear voice said, 

‘Spare me indignity ; is it not 
enough that I die? What need to 
carry one who has the strength to 
walk? Iam no timid slave,’ she 
cried, throwing open the gates, 
‘but the daughter of kings.’ 

Men and women fell back from 
her beautiful presence as she 
stepped beyond the portal. She 
turned to her father, her neck re- 
laxing and her lip trembling as she 
said, 

‘Bid my mother come and my 
nurse.’ 

The tide had receded from the 
yellow sands, and the perpendicular 
rocks were as yet unwashed but at 
their base. A natural platform 
faced these rocks, terminating in a 
crag which was the farthest from 
the shore. Here had a chain been 
riveted upon a ring for the conveni- 
ence of mooring boats, and to this 
Andromeda led the way. So much 
womanly weakness there was within 
her breast that she dared not lift 
her eyes to see the sea-beast. 

The crowd, in reverence and 
compassion, turned and left the 
shore when Andromeda removed 
the fillet which bound her long hair. 
And now her weeping mother and 
the nurse take her robes away, and 
the ornaments from her little ears 
and her arms; but when they un- 
clasped the coral beads which had 
been her pride when she was a 
child, and had circled her throat 
for fourteen years, a tear ran down 
her cheek. 
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‘ These at least you may retain,’ 
said Cassiope, and reclasped them. 

The waves touched her feet, 
and from the sea there arose 
a yell, echoed by the terrified 
dwellers of the shore. The mother 
clasped her daughter, and then Ce- 
pheus pressed her in his arms. 

‘Bind my wrists to the chain, 
lest at the last my courage fail 
me,’ said Andromeda. 

Poor child, she felt that chains 
were needed to uphold her; for 
now her last robe is removed, 
and she is left alone. Her knees 
touch and her pliant body yields. 
The waves that lick her feet seem 
to her like the clammy tongue of 
the cold sea-monster. A closer 
yell restores her strength, as water 
dashed upon the dying, and she 
opens her eyes. Ah, not long 
will it be ere those ravening 
jaws will receive her body. She 
sees the glowing eyes, the beating 
wings. But why do those wings 
and the long fins cease to pulsate, 
and wherefore does the sea-beast 
hesitate? To prolong her agony ? 

Again she closes her eyes, and 
her trembling lips pray for speedy 
death. 

‘I should think you a rare work 
of marble, but that your moving 
hair and trembling lips and your 
incomparable beauty deny that it 
is so,’ said a rich young voice. 

Once more she uncloses her eyes, 
and this time to behold no monster, 
but a tall and handsome youth, not 
black, like the ®thiopians, but 
fair as herself. He looked only 
in her eyes; but though she would 
fain have centred there his atten- 
tion, yet did maidenly modesty 
draw the fringed lids, as a purple 
veil, over her dark eyes. Her 
cheeks flushed, and heaved the 
bosom she would fain have covered 
with her arms. With her hands 
she would have concealed her 
blushing features, but that they were 
bound. Her eyes she filled with 
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tears, that trembled on the lashes. 
It was all she could do! 

At the sight of those tears Per- 
seus exclaimed, 

‘ Ote,non istus digna catenis sed 
quibus inter se cupidi jungunter 
amantes, pande requirenti, nomen 
terrzeque tuumqueetcurvincla geras 
—Ah, you don’t understand me; 
then in what tongue shall I ad- 
dress you, knowing neither your 
name nor country? Yet what I 
would say is this, and mayhap 
the earnestness of my intention 
will interpret my meaning to your 
ear. Look in my face; see that 
I feel courage to give my life for 
yours ; see that I believe you in- 
nocent of a crime which should 
justify the fate to which you are 
exposed. Blush not, O you beau- 
tiful one! you see one who has 
drawn the red blood from the necks 
of the beautiful Gorgon sisters, but 
who never yet has forced it in 
shame to a maiden’s cheek. Nor 
think I would thus place myself 
beside you, but that your safety 
calls for boldness. ‘Tell me that 
I oppose no just decree, and this 
brand shall destroy the monster 
who threatens you. Even now he 
gathers courage with my hesita- 
tion.’ 

A yell from the monster, who 
with flapping wings approached, 
verified Perseus’s words. But now 
no terror blanched Andromeda’s 
cheek ; strength returned to her 
delicate limbs ; she stood upright, 
and looked full in the handsome 
brown face of the youth before her, 
and said, 

‘I blush because I blushed. All 
that you have said I understand, 
whether from your tongue being 
like that of my own country, or 
from the expression of your large 
eyes, I know not. The queen of 
this land has offended the children 
of Neptune, and I, her daughter, 
whose name is Andromeda, must 
yield myself to this loathsome 
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sea-creature to save my country. 
So says the oracle.’ 

‘The oracle! cried Perseus, 
bending his brows. ‘I too have 
suffered from oracles; yet more 
my unoffending mother. Full well 
I knew you guiltless, and now your 
assurance will lend my arm such 
strength that I would fear not a 
dozen such clumsy beasts as he 
who comes now. Say, shall I re- 
join my galley, which you behold 
caught byan anchor to the adjacent 
rocks, and meet this monster, that 
he may no nearer approach you, or 
shall I here by my single sword 
defend you against him ?” 

There was irresolution in An- 
dromeda’s face and eyes, which 
seemed to utter these words : 

‘Stay beside me. Do not leave 
me, you who have brought me life 
and hope. Yet go! I would not 
have you alone to face this grim 
monster. I was selfish when I 
bade you stay. Leave me! But 
ah ! should you fall to yon gigantic 
foe, perishing before me! Nay, 
it were as bad if your foe and you 
perishing together left me to live 
and mourn for you. If you must be 
seized by his ravenous jaws, I would 
have you in your last emergency to 
cling to me, that we should die 
together !’ 

‘I will stay here; and when I 
take you into my arms it shall be 
for you to live there, not to die,’ 
answered Perseus. 

Joy beamed in Andromeda’s 
face, yet not unmixed with dread ; 
for now the monster was close at 
hand. 

When it drew to the ledge, and 
Perseus saw the clumsy artifice, he 
laughed scornfully, and with one 
slash severing the hempen hinge by 
which the lower jaw was connected 
with the vessel, he cried, 

‘Shall the blade which severed 
Medusa’s terrific head from her 
body descend to such mean usage 
as the destruction of a mimic mon- 
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ster and the fools within it, who 
think by noisy shouts to frighten a 
hero as they would children ? Lend 
me one of your wooden weapons 
to fight you with, or a whip to 
scourge youfrom your silly practice. 
Away, I will not fight ! 

‘Then I will, said Phineus. 
‘You are exactly the sort of man 
I like to meet in combat.’ 

He put one foot on the ledge, 
brandishing his drawn sword and 
calling upon his men to follow him. 
Perseus lifted his weapon, and with 
the flat of it struck Phineus a blow 
that sent him reeling back amongst 
his fellows, and all of them shrink- 
ing with terror into the lowest 
corner of the galley. Then, as a 
man might idly use a whip to cut 
down the weeds in his path, Perseus 
in sport slit down the canvas wings 
and tore away the painted scales 
from the wooden ribs of this beast ; 
and tired of this sport, he signalled 
to his galley, and bade the com- 
mander of Chrysaor carry the vessel 
and its contents to the King of little 
Seriphus, as a specimen of the 
strange creatures which infest fo- 
reign seas. 

‘For me return anon. I have 
business which may keep me here 
a while,’ said he, and turned to An- 
dromeda. But before the Chrysaor 
departed he took the commander 
on one side, and said, ‘Go to the 
king’s brother Dictys, and tell him 
and my mother that if they would 
see their son again before he mar- 
ries they must join me here quickly.’ 


And now three altars are erected 
to the deities, and on the piled 
turf the sacrifices are laid, and on 
the fires abundant perfumes are 
piled ; and from the altars Perseus 
leads Andromeda a bride. Her 
father offered his kingdom to the 
victor as a dowry ; but he will take 
nothing but his wife, who is indeed 
everything his heart craves. Before 
the procession Hymenzus and 


Cupid wave torches; they tread 
upon thornless roses, the lovers, 
and these with white lilies form a 
yielding carpet for their light feet. 
Garlands hang from the houses ; 
flageolets and lyres and pipes and 
songs resound, and tell but partly 
of the joy with which all hail the 
reward that their two deliverers 
have in each other. 

The palace-doors are thrown 
wide apart, and display the gilded 
halls furnished with a rich banquet, 
where kings and lords welcome the 
noble pair, and all sit down to 
feast and rejoice. 

Ah, woe is me for an unhappy 
poet, who ever and anon must be 
taking off my rose-coloured spec- 
tacles to see things in their true 
light and as they are. Happy is 
he who, bya freak of Nature, sees 
everything from dawn to sunset 
radiant and beauteous; he only 
may paint pictures without a cloud, 

Z am compelled to say that in 
that speech at the breakfast-table 
Perseus said things which reflected 
credit mayhap upon his ingenuity, 
but not on his veracity. But as no 
man, especially if he be young, 
elated with success, flattered, and 
believed, is expected to confine him- 
self to fact on such occasions, I 
will not here repeat those stories 
which Perseus told. The inquisi- 
tive readerwill find them chronicled 
as truths by that credulous _his- 
torian Ovid, in his Aletamorphosis, 
lib. iv. ver. 604-803. 

Whilst he was yet upon his legs 
the royal courts filled with a multi- 
tude clamouring portentously. To 
the shouting without those within 
now added their voices, each rising 
to demand the occasion of this sud- 
den tumult. It was as if an angry 
wind had stirred the surface of a 
calm sea into thundering waves. 

The throng parted, and from its 
midst Dictys strode quickly into 
the hall, the supine form of his 
dear wife Danaé in his arms. 
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‘ Perseus !’ he cried. 

‘ Here,’ answered Perseus, draw- 
ing hastily to his parents. 

‘Your uncle, the bad Polydectes, 
seeks your mother’s shame! She 
had no power to resist, and acci- 
dent alone gave us opportunity 
to fly. Hither he follows, accom- 
panied by a second villain, one 
Phineus, whom you sent a captive 
and in chains to him. Both seek 
our destruction and thine. Hark! 
hear you not the rattle of their 
arms? They come! 

And now with hideous clangour 
an armed host burst through the 
opposing crowd of unarmed inhab- 
itants, who seek with their bodies 
to set a barrier between their he- 
roes and their foes. Phineus is 
foremost, and in his hand he poises 
an ashen spear. As he is about to 
hurl it at Perseus, Cepheus cries, 

‘Hold! the Lares and Penates 
forbid that we should fight.’ 

‘That is precisely why I attack 
you here,’ answered Phineus, and 
discharged his spear. He missed, 
of course, and then took refuge 
behind an altar; but his spear, 
not thrown in vain, stuck in the 
skull of Rheetus. Then the multi- 
tude burst into ungovernable rage, 
and flung their javelins against the 
disturbers of the feast. 

Athis drew his bow upon Per- 
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seus, but he, snatching a smoking 
billet from the altar, crushed 
him; and Lycabas and Phorbus 
and Amphimedon and Erithus 
and Polydemon and Lycetus and 
Elyces and many dozen more took 
upthe battle, and carnage prevailed. 
Perseus, protecting his mother and 
his wife, turned his falchion against 
one and another opponent, until 
at length there remained no one to 
be made a victim; for those who 
had not fallen were petrified with 
terror before the flashing circies 
of his fearful sword. Phineus was 
thus petrified, and also Polydectes; 
it was a form of defeat which they 
preferred over all others. 

Once more a joyous shout arose. 
Happily it was the last; for the 
unhappy events which precede such 
shouts recurred no more. The 
wicked old uncles became moral 
and good when they found them- 
selves powerless to effect ill. They 
died out. 

Upon thegood women and brave 
men of this history came only such 
sorrows as spring from happiness, 
and are themselves the salt of our 
life, giving it wholesome savour. 
And of Dictys and Danaé, of 
Perseus and Andromeda, and the 
like of them, the memory shall live 
for ever. 

FRANK BARRETT. 








MEG MYRTLE, 


By Mrs, ALGERNON KINGSFORD, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ THE TURQUOISE RING,’ ETC, 


‘Oh, that 'twere possible, 
After long grief and pain, 
To feel the arms of my true love 
Round me once again !” 


——e-— — 


CHAPTER I. 
*To-nicHT,’ said Harry Fielding 
to himself, ‘I shall complete my 
initiation into Australian manners 
and customs. I have seen society 
in Melbourne and Sydney; now I 
am to see it in the bush 

Hewas a handsome young fellow, 
with a frank expression of face and 
a tall manly figure, indicative of 
the sort of man whom one expects 
to ‘get on in the world.’ That is, 
reader, in the world of work. 
Harry Fielding was by no means 
fitted to make his way as a fortune- 
hunter in London drawing-rooms ; 
and, perhaps, for that very reason 
had resolved to hunt it instead on 
the sheep-runs of a colony. 

Fielding senior, a merchant of 
some wealth, had two sons, both of 
whom he sent first to a public school 
and then to college ; and as soon 
as each young man had taken his 
degree gave him full liberty to 
choose his own career. The elder 
son, Richard, chose the law ; 
Harry, to the old man’s chagrin, 
but by no means to his surprise 
(for Harry was an original of some 
distinction), petitioned for leave to 
depart, with his portion of goods, 
into a far country. 

‘I shall do no good at home,’ 
said he, ‘and I shall never marry 
a rich woman. Dick will slide 
along the current of ordinary civi- 
lised life with admirable resigna- 
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tion. / want something fresh and 
unsophisticated.’ 

So his fathergave him a moderate 
capital to start with; and Harry 
Fielding sailed for the port of Syd- 
ney, carrying with him the pater- 
nal blessing and not a few valuable 
letters of introduction. 

If, however, he had counted 
upon evading conventionalism by 
his voluntary exile, he was doomed 
to disappointment. Life in Sydney 
he found to be very much the same 
thing, on a smaller scale, as life in 
London. The same routine, the 
same formalities, the same social 
restrictions and exclusiveness con- 
fronted him at every step. And 
Melbourne was like unto it. Young 
men were there in plenty, who, 
like himself, had left England with 
fair intentions of work, but whom 
the pleasures of society or of idle 
companionship had lured into the 
rapid expenditure of their patri- 
monies, and who lived from day to 
day in club- and billiard-room, dis- 
playing the selfsame reckless waste- 
fulness of time and money which 
characterised their brothers at 
home. 

Somewhat surprised and dis- 
gusted at these discoveries, Harry 
Fielding retired into the bush, and 
established himself at a small sta- 
tion on the river Shoalhaven, with 
a settler whose acquaintance he 
had made in Melbourne, intending 
to learn the business of sheep- 
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farming, and subsequently to find 
a partner or an independent estate. 

So far the incidents of his career 
had brought him a week or two 
before his appearance in this his- 
tory, which was at a certain picnic 
organised by a few of his newest 
friends in that part of the country. 
It was to be, as he himself had 
declared, his initiation into bush 
society, and he presented himself 
at the place of rendezvous with 
some anticipations of pleasant 
novelty. 

The party was a large one, the 
weather was delicious, and Field- 
ing’s hostess was a woman of kindly 
heart, who thoroughly appreciated 
his somewhat forlorn position. 

‘Come,’ said she gaily, leading 
him towards a group of ladies, who 
sat at a little distance waiting 
for horses, ‘I will show you to 
whom you are to act cavalier for 
the day.—Mrs. Pattison, Mr. Field- 
ing is a new-comer to our world, 
and he wants your encouragement 
and patronage. He is an excellent 
horseman, and will take great care 
of your nieces during our expedi- 
tion.’ Then turning towards two 
young girls who waited beside the 
elder lady, she added a little more 
gravely the usual formula of intro- 
duction: ‘Mr. Harry Fielding,— 
Miss Josephine and Miss Margery 
Myrtle.’ 

The expected horses appeared 
while she spoke, and Harry gal- 
lantly prepared to perform the 
customary devoirs. As yet he had 
scarcely noticed the three ladies 
thus confided to his protection ; 
but now, as his hostess flitted away 
to rejoin the rest of her guests, he 
looked inquiringly from one face 
before him to another, and asked, 
as he laid his hand on the mane of 
the nearest horse, 

‘Which Miss Myrtle am I to 
have the pleasure of helping to 
mount first ?” 

For the two younger ladies only 
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were in riding-costume, and there 
were but two steeds in waiting—a 
black and a roan. 

As his glance passed thus swiftly 
from face to face he was forcibly 
struck by the contrast they pre- 
sented. Josephine, who seemed 
to be the elder, was a blonde of 
the most pronounced type, with 
straight straw-coloured hair, lightly 
tinted eyes, and an expression to 
match — unintelligent, irresolute, 
unfeeling. It was the face of a 
woman who could be _ intensely 
selfish and cowardly. Her sister 
was fair also ; but her hair and eyes 
and complexion all showed the life 
which was wanting in the other. 
Margery’s eyes were vivacious and 
her smile quick and her curls bright 
with a dash of warm gold, as 
though, thought Harry, the sun- 
shine had got at them while the 
frost was nipping Josephine’s. Both 
girls were tall and slender, and the 
difference of age between them 
appeared to be slight. 

* Meg,’ said the colourless sister, 
by way of answering indirectly the 
question Fielding had put, ‘will 
you ride Blackfellow ?” 

The voice was like the face too, 
utterly unsympathetic ; and Harry 
felt as if its tones gave him a phy- 
sical chill. What a refreshment to 
hear Margery’s brisk genial reply : 

‘Just as you please, Phenie. 
You must choose, of course.’ 

‘Of course ! commented Harry 
silently. ‘Oh, then, I am right; 
the white one zs the elder.’ 

Josephine settled the matter by 
placing her hand on the pommel 
and presenting her foot to her 
knight. Light as a feather she 
sprang into her seat, and Margery’s 
roan was led up in his turn. It was 
easy to see that neither of the girls 
was a novice in the saddle; but 
their styles of horsemanship were 
as unlike as their expressions and 
voices. Josephine was a stately 
rider, upright and rigid; Margery 














was full of easy grace and sway, 
looking thoroughly alive, and 
breathing from top to toe. As for 
Mrs. Pattison, there was nothing 
to be done in the way of service 
for her; and as Harry flung him- 
self across his horse, she strolied 
to take her place in an open car, 
which was preparing to start with 
the other guests. 

‘Mr. Fielding,’ said Margery 
abruptly, as the three young people 
rode on, ‘I have heard of you be- 
fore to-day.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ returned he. ‘Who 
has so far honoured me as to tell 
you anything about me? I am 
quite a stranger at Narraga.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the girl, smiling at 
him, ‘I knowthat. Uncle—Mr. Pat- 
tison—met you once at Goulburn. 
When he came home he told us he 
had seen a young man named 
Fielding, who was coming to settle 
in our part of the country, and 
who seemed to be one of the right 
sort. Those were just his words. 
We live with uncle and aunt Patti- 
son, you know—Phenie and I.’ 

How frank and unaffected she 
was ! thought Harry. More like a 
child in manner than a young lady 
‘in’ society,’ even though it was 
bush society. 

‘ You have only one sister, then?’ 
he asked, looking at Josephine, 
and expecting her to join in the 
conversation, But she rode on 
silently, looking as though she 
heard nothing. 

‘Only one,’ replied Margery. 
‘We are orphans. Papa and mam- 
ma both died out here in Australia 
—where we were born.’ 

‘So you have never been in 
England ? 

‘No,’ said Margery. ‘And as 
for me I don’t think I should care 
to go. I am very happy here.’ 

‘And does your sister like it 
too ?” said Harry. 

He found himself talking about 
the other Miss Myrtle as though 
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she were not present, and felt half 
inclined to apologise to her for 
so doing ; but Margery seemed to 
take it all as a matter of course, and 
chatted away blithely. 

‘Oh, Phenie likes it well enough. 
But she is fonder of Sydney than 
I am; and as we go there very 
seldom, you see, I am more fortu- 
nate in my tastes than she is; for 
J think there is nothing so delight- 
ful as the forests and plains and 
the scrub and rivers and snow- 
ranges! I love all these things be- 
fore us’—stretching out her right 
hand, and sweeping it round the 
horizon—‘ and the beautiful lories 
and cockatoos, and all the dear 
wild creatures. I am a wild crea- 
ture myself; everybody here will 
tell you so.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Josephine at last, 
demurely, without moving her head 
orher eyes. ‘ You are a child, Meg!’ 

Her voice, though subdued, 
carried with it something of the 
sense with which the hoot of an 
owl might impress the ear after the 
song of a linnet. There was no 
music in it ; it was harsh and deep. 

‘Surely she must be much older 
than Margery,’ said Fielding to 
himself; and he longed to ask, and 
settle the doubt at once, but dared 
not yet. 

Then he fell into a reverie—an 
unusual state of mind for Harry in 
those days—and the three rode on 
in silence for a little way. 

Josephine was clearly not of a 
garrulous temperament, and Meg 
for a time seemed wholly absorbed 
in the beauty of the scenes around 
her. They rode beneath great 
dense masses of dipping foliage, 
hanging motionless, bough upon 
bough overhead in endless succes- 
sion, like the carved spandrels and 
pendents of Gothic roofing in the 
old cathedrals of Europe. And, 
indeed, no one could fail to re- 
member, in gazing upwards into 
those leafy vaults, how the mighty 
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sanctuaries of Catholicworship owe 
their splendour and their loftiness 
to the imitative genius of ancient 
nations, who first sought to emulate 
in stone and marble the majestic 
groves and columned vistas of 
Nature. 

High up, in the topmost fans of 
the giant trees, sat, like the ‘ burn- 
ing seraphs, row on row,’ a thousand 
golden-crested birds, with throats 
of ruby and breasts of sapphire, 
gleaming in the mellow sunshine ; 
and beyond, across asphodel-stud- 
ded glens and feathery tablelands, 
a flock of winged creatures, decked 
in plumes of glistening snow and 
crowns of gold, soared up, as might 
a company of angels, into the blue 
expanse of heaven. 

Not long could Margery with- 
hold her prattle. She was yet too 
young either to endure or to enjoy 
much in silence. 

‘Ah! look, look!’ she cried, 
enraptured, as the flight of cocka- 
toos swept rapidly away into the 
distance. ‘What glorious birds! 
you see nothing like that in Eng- 
land, Mr. Fielding. How lovely 
they are with the sun on their 
white wings! How gracefully they 
sail past us ! 

She lifted-her head and followed 
them with her large shining eyes, 
her face radiant with smiles and 
light, and her fair curls streaming 
down over her neck and shoulders. 

Harry looked at her, and not at 
the cockatoos. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, laughing, ‘I really 
begin to think there are some 
prettier creatures in Australia than 
I have seen at home.’ 

Josephine caught his glance, and 
she added sharply, in an epigram- 
matic style, 

‘Only, like all pretty creatures, 
Mr. Fielding, they chatter too 
much. Don’t you think so? 

‘This girl is a great deal too 
shrewd,’ thought Harry. Then he 
said aloud, 
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‘ They are certainly a little noisy; 
but, in my opinion, that only adds 
to their charm. Nature is sure to 
know best, and they are only na- 
tural.’ 

But he and Josephine were talk- 
ing of Meg, and not of the cocka- 
toos, and each of them knew very 
well what the other meant. Cer- 
tainly Josephine did; else why did 
she look so cross and bite her lips 
so hard after that last speech of 
Harry’s ? 

‘Come,’ cried Meg, having noted 
nothing of this byplay, ‘ how slow 
we are going! Let us get on faster. 
There go the cars; they will ab- 
solutely get to the Falls before us ! 
We must have loitered dreadfully.’ 

A few minutes more and the 
picnic party had mustered in full 
force under a group of lofty acacias, 
at the foot of a beautiful fern-clad 
slope. From the summit of a tall 
granite rock, close at hand, a sheet 
of clear river-water came leaping 
and foaming down upon the pebbles 
of a picturesque shallow, whose 
reedy margins gave retreat to the 
tortoise and the duck-billed platy- 
pus, and to many a strange-plumed 
water-fowl. 

Is it not true that with many na- 
tures the most wilful, inconsequent, 
and potent of passions owes its 
birth as much to accessory circum- 
stances as the personal attractions 
of any given individual, however 
amiable ? 

Do not the shafts of love fly 
more swiftly and surely through 
the still bright skies of a rural land- 
scape than through the murky at- 
mosphere of towns? 

Can Damon and Phyllis and 
Chloe and Strephon, and all the 
rest of them, ever get through a 
‘day in the country’ without com- 
mitting themselves to some sort of 
sweet folly ? 

Are not the streams and the 
woods and the mountain dells al- 
ways suggestive of the master-pas- 
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sion of earth? and when mortal 
man beholds Nature giving away 
her heart on every side can he 
coldly retain his own, if an oppor- 
tunity occurs for disposing of it ? 

Harry Fielding had such an 
opportunity now ; and his temper 
was by no means a cold one. 

And he sat next to Meg Myrtle 
on the scented turf, and poured 
out champagne for her, and wan- 
dered away with her afterwards to 
gather ferns and amaryllis and 
jasmine and honeysuckle and—to 
fall in love. 

They sat down at length on a 
mossy knoll by the river-bank, and 
Margery fanned her hot scarlet 
cheeks with her hat, and said to 
her companion in her sudden win- 
ning way, 

‘I want to hear all about you, 
Mr. Fielding. You know all about 
me, and you’ve told me nothing yet 
of your own history. It’s not fair.’ 


‘Why,’ returned Harry, smiling, 


‘I thought Mr. Pattison had told 
ou.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Meg, ‘he didn’t 
know much, you see. He didn’t 
know, for instance, why you came 
out here.’ 

‘Well, replied Harry, amused 
with her curiosity and artlessness, 
‘I came simply because I liked to 
come. I might have stayed at 
home and lived on my father—if 
he would have let me do that. 
But, to quote a phrase from the 
old man’s last epistle, he has a 
“wholesome notion thatif he makes 
the ultimate position of his sons to 
depend on their own exertions, 
they will be likelier to succeed in 
life than young fellows whose 
fathers supply them annually with 
cash sufficient to dull the incentive 
to healthy and earnest work.” 
There is nothing, he says, so good 
for youth as the sight of the spur 
in the dish.’ 

‘What is that? interrupted 
Margery ; ‘I don’t understand.’ 
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‘It is a saying derived from an 
old Border custom,’ he explained. 
‘In more primitive times than 
these, when men lived by their 
bows and their horses, it some- 
times happened that the larder 
was empty when meal-time came. 
Then the good wife of the house 
put a spur into the dish where the 
roast should have been, and set it 
on the table before her hungry 
lord and his guests. That was a 
signal to them that they must get 
to horse at once and go out to 
forage for something to eat, if they 
did not want to sit and starve at 
home.’ 

‘Then you mean to say,’ in- 
quired Meg, ‘ that you will have to 
starve if you don’t go foraging for 
your living? In what sense am I 
to understand that? Is it ambi- 
tion or mere greed of gold that is 
your spur in the dish ? 

She spoke lightly, but a keen 
flash in her eyes betrayed to him 
the earnestness in her question. 
She was interested in him, and 
wished to find his character a 
noble one. 

‘Only yesterday,’ said Harry, 
‘I was asking myself pretty much 
the same question, and could find 
no answer. But now I am think- 
ing—’ 

‘What? asked Meg, for he 
paused and hesitated. 

‘ That it is possible the hopes of 
winning something sweeter still 
may be my spur in the dish.’ 

She did not comprehend him, 
and Harry, stealing a shy look at 
her face, saw in its puzzled ex- 
pression her utter unconsciousness 
of his meaning, and, somehow, he 
felt glad and relieved that she did 
not guess it. 

‘We know so little of each other 
yet,” he thought. 

‘Let us go and find Phenie,’ 
said Meg. ‘She must be looking 
for us by this time.’ 

And they went. 
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From that day Harry and Meg 
were friends. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Pattison’s farm was within 
an easy ride of the station on which 
Harry Fielding had settled, and 
not long after their first meeting 
at the picnic a very pleasant in- 
timacy was established between 
that young adventurer and the 
Pattison family. 

One delightful day in January, 
Harry and Meg, intent on botan- 
ical studies, rambled out together 
to ‘collect specimens.’ But, as 
usual with them on these occasions, 
the specimens collected were spe- 
cimens of opinion and of senti- 
nent rather than tangible atoms of 
fern or flower. Harry was fast 
making up his mind to marry Meg, 
if she would have him, and day by 
day Meg was falling in love with 
him, but nothing bearing directly 
on the subject of matrimony had 
vet been said between them. 
Fielding was a young man with 
‘ideas,’ and the wife he wanted 
was not of the kind in general 
demand. Beauty, of course, he 
loved and desired, as all men must ; 
and Meg was beautiful. All the 
more beautiful in his eyes because 
the charm of her face lay in ex- 
pression rather than feature. Then 
she was unconventional and wilful 
and independent, with a boyish 
fondness for personal freedom and 
an angelic tenderness for all living 
creatures. Nothing was ever ac- 
cepted by her as a right thing 
simply because it was a frequent 
or a familiar thing, nor as wrong 
because it was rare or new. She 
was accustomed to question the 
morality of the most orthodox dog- 
mas, and to descant on their in- 
consistencies as boldly and gravely 
as though she had a perfectly re- 
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cognised right to do so and saw 
nothing odd in doing it. She 
thought much and read much, but 
unfortunately not so much as she 
talked. This was a fault due to 
her youth, and Harry knew that it 
would mend with time. She was 
a thorough revolutionist, and had 
the errors which revolutionary en- 
thusiasm always carries with it in 
its early stages. Her wild un- 
bridled tongue and boy-like ways 
shocked poor Mrs. Pattison and 
all that lady’s polite town acquaint- 
ances whenever the Pattison house- 
hold visited Sydney, so that her 
aunt was always grateful when the 
time came for carrying her off again 
into bush solitudes. These soli- 
tudes Meg had always loved best, 
and now that she had a congenial 
companion with whom to share 
them they were trebly dear to her. 
How delightful it was to wander 
with Harry along the shaded gully- 
paths or over the farm-lands, la- 
menting in sweet agreement over 
the follies and corruptions of 
modern life, theorising on the best 
form of government, and compar- 
ing notes ona hundred momentous 
questions, political, social, and re- 
ligious! How charming to find 
some one as thoroughly dissatisfied 
with all existing institutions as she 
herself was ; some one who would 
repine and chafe and speculate and 
build airy castles with her on the 
most hypothetical of foundations ! 
Until she met Harry, Meg had 
fancied herself alone in the world 

a Cassandra whom nobody 
would believe—a sort of spiritual 
Deborah judging Israel in silence 
and obscurity ; but now she began 
to hope that Israel might some 
day hear her—through Azm. 

Poor little dreaming scheming 
Meg! 

But then, you see, she was so 
young ! 

‘Miss Myrtle,’ began Harry, 
after a pause in their talk on this 
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particularly fine January day, ‘ Miss 
Myrtle—’ 

‘Why w// you persist in calling 
me by that name?’ interrupted 
Meg pettishly. ‘You snow I’m 
not AZiss Myrtle ! 

‘Well, Miss Margery, then. 
But tell me, please; is your sister 
much older than you are ?’ 

Meg looked at him and smiled 
broadly. 

‘Is it possible you don’t know 
yet?’ said she. ‘Why, how much 
do you think? Guess!’ 

‘ Three years, perhaps.’ 

‘No. Less than that.’ 

‘Two ? 

‘ Less than that.’ 

‘One, then.’ 

‘No; wrong again !’ 

‘Less than one year? 
is it months only ?” 

‘You must bring it down to 
minutes before you get right,’ 
laughed Meg. ‘Phenie and I are 
twins. I believe she is my senior 
by about half an hour.’ 

‘You astonish me!’ cried Harry. 
‘You are not in the least alike. 
Of course your features and figures 
are similar, but in every other re- 
spect—in colouring, expression, 
and voice—you are entirely differ- 
ent from each other. Moreover, 
Miss Margery—forgive me, for I 
mean to be complimentary—you 
seem quite a child beside her ! 

‘I know it,’ said Meg, ‘and to 
me that is altogether unaccount- 
able. Phenie has never troubled 
herself with an hour's’ serious 
thought all her life ; she has never 
doubted anything, never puzzled 
herself, never lain awake all night 
and cried and despaired and longed 
to die as I have done over and 
over again, and yet she looks years 
older and graver than I!’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ suggested Harry, ‘she 
has more 
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suffered too, but is 
reserved than you are, and has not 
told you anything about her diffi- 
culties.’ 
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‘ Oh, no,’ said Margery, shaking 
her head, ‘that is impossible ; for 
whenever I have talked to her 
about my troubles and perplexities 
she has only been shocked, and 
has never understood them or been 
able to sympathise with me in any 
way. Iam very fond of Phenie, 
you know ; but we have very little 
in common.’ 

‘It is odd you two should be 
so unlike—children of the same 
parents, born in the same hour, 
bred up together in one place and 
under the same conditions! What 
is the mysterious accident or power 
which presides over the formation 
of individual minds ?” 

There was a pause here, and 
they gathered a few rarities of 
southern fauna and flora. 

Then said Meg, 

‘Mr. Fielding, do you mean to 
be a sheep-farmer ?” 

‘I suppose so,’ answered he. 

‘That is what uncle Pattison is, 
but I don’t like it. I would not 
be a sheep-farmer myself for the 
world, however rich it might make 
me. I should hate the money I 
got by it.’ 

Fielding stopped in his work, 
with his hands full of acanthus 
blossom, and stood looking at her. 
What was it to her ? he wondered. 
Why did she assume this personal 
interest in his career? 

‘It is trading in death—in blood!’ 
she went on hurriedly. ‘ It is whole- 
sale butchery—just that and no- 
thing else! I cannot bear the idea 
of your training yourself to such a 
business; you, with your noble 
faiths and high ideals !’ 

‘It is not everybody, Miss Mar- 
gery, that holds your opinions, re- 
member. Most people believe in 
beef and mutton.’ 

He saw her lip curl impatiently, 
and hastened to pacify her. ‘ Don’t 
be angry with me ; I know all you 
would say. You have converted 
me—almost, and already I own I 
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wish that my prospects lay in some 
other direction. No doubt you 
would like me better if I were to 
turn artist or author, or devote 
myself to science. But one must 
live, you see. I must earn money 
somehow.’ 

‘Have you zo money?’ asked 
Margery, with a perplexed air, look- 
ing down and beating her foot 
upon the ground. 

‘Yes, a little,’ said Harry. ‘I 
have told you that my father gave 
me a small capital to start with, 
part of which is already invested 
in the farm here. And the sum 
still remaining is not enough to 
justify me in abandoning a cer- 
tainty for a speculation. Yet 
you have made me see some 
things with such different eyes of 
late, that if I could hope—’ 

‘ There is our gong !’ cried Meg, 
starting up from the fallen gum-tree 
on which she had been sitting. ‘I 
shall have no time to dress, I de- 
clare! Will you sup with us to- 
night, Mr. Fielding ?’ 

And the conversation thus 
abruptly broken short was never 
resumed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tuat night, when Harry had 
left Mr. Pattison’s, and Meg was 
sitting in her own room by an open 
window—alone and meditative, as 
was her wont—Josephine came 
gliding in with a face a few shades 
whiter than usual, and a strange 
restless look in her eyes that caught 
her sister’s attention immediately. 

‘What is the matter, Phenie?’ 
she cried, starting up in alarm. 

Josephine walked slowly to the 
window, and stood opposite Meg 
for a few minutes without speaking, 
until, perceiving that impetuous 
young person’s anxiety and dismay, 
she broke silence with a low un- 
steady voice,— 
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‘There is nothing wrong, dear. 
I only want you to tell me if you 
are engaged to marry Mr. Field- 
ing.’ 

‘My goodness!’ cried Meg ; ‘ of 
course not. Why do you ask?’ 

But she blushed extremely never- 
theless. It was such a very strange 
question. 

Happily her sister was not look- 
ing at her, but at the beautiful 
bright stars outside. 

‘Do you think,’ continued Jo- 
sephine, in the same suppressed 
tone, ‘ that he wishes you to be his 
wife? Tell me, if he did, would 
you say “yes”? 

‘Phenie,’ cried Meg earnestly, 
seizing both her sister’s hands, and 
drawing her towards her, ‘I am 
sure something is amiss. You have 
heard a report perhaps against 
Harry Fielding’s character, and 
want to dissuade me from being— 
from being his friend. Somebody 
has been telling you he is an atheist, 
or a reformer, or some such thing, 
and you are shocked. If that’s the 
case, Phenie, pray let me assure 
you—’ 

‘I have heard nothing of the 
sort, Meg; and if I had, I should 
not think it worth while to repeat 
the warning to you. But I have 
come here to tell you that I have 
seen what you must know very well 
yourself— Mr. Fielding’s undis- 
guised admiration for you, and your 
appreciation of it. I have seen 
him watch you as you work or read 
in the drawing-room, or stand under 
the verandah, or as we sit at dinner, 
in the way in which no man ever 
watches a woman unless he loves 
her; and I have seen you, conscious 
of his look, turn round and meet 
his eyes and smile, as no woman 
would do if such homage displeased 
her. I have seen you two go out 
and come in together, and read 
poems under the trees out of the 
same book. I have heard you 
talking in hushed voices, with your 
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heads close together and your 
hands touching, as if you were 
plighted lovers. I have seen and 
noted all this, when everybody else 
was blind and deaf, day after day, 
and yet I have never opened my 
lips until now. And I might have 
been silent still, but that this even- 
ing you were out so long—so long 
—in the glen together, and I alone 
and suffering all the time such tor- 
ments as I cannot bear to suffer 
again. It is this that has goaded 
me on to speak—and to shame 
myself.’ 

Her manner was altered, her face 
flushed: she spoke quickly and 
hysterically. 

‘My dear Phenie!’ exclaimed 
Meg, aghast. ‘Torments! suffer- 
ing ! shame! What can you mean?’ 

‘Don’t speak, don’t touch me!’ 
answered Josephineexcitedly. ‘Let 
me finish what I have to say before 
my humour changes. I am a bet- 
ter woman than I thought myself, 
for I have resisted terrible tempta- 
tions to-day, Meg. I have been 
tempted to slander Mr. Fielding 
to you; to malign you to him; to 
sow discord between you by a score 
of mean devices; to warn uncle 
against him ; to frighten aunt Pat- 
tison—all things which I could 
easily have done. But I fought my 
way out of them, and resolved to 
tell you the truth, Meg, and to 
trust to your sense of my honesty 
and forbearance to hear me with 
consideration—with pity ; for I am 
acting towards you generously, 
dear.’ 

Meg stood before her, bewildered 
and pale. 

‘Generously !’ she echoed again. 
‘All this is a mystery to me! I 
don’t understand a word of it. 
What do you mean by “the truth”? 
What have you got to tell me? 

‘ This,’ cried Josephine—‘ that I 
love Harry Fielding as your puny 
baby nature will never be able to 
love ! That Ican no longer endure 
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to remain a silent witness of your 
triumph over him! You may guess 
how hard I am driven when I stoop 
to make this confession to you. 
Nothing on earth should have in- 
duced me to acknowledge a feeling 
so wholly unreturned, had I been 
capable of bearing my misery in- 
definitely. But I can see no end 
to it in the future if I hold my peace 
now ; forin another week, perhaps, 
you would have been engaged to 
him, and to speak after that would 
have caused you far greater pain 
than you can feel in the present 
state of things. Meg, yow only can 
save me; so I have come to you. 
I tell you plainly: if you marry 
Harry Fielding you will kill me.’ 

Poor Margery burst into tears. 

‘What am I to do?’ she cried. 
‘You may call yourself generous, 
but / think you very cruel, Phenie. 
Harry has never said a word about 
marrying me yet ; but ifhe should, 
I know it would break my heart to 
refuse him. I didn’t know how 
much I loved him until you said 
all these dreadful things. Oh, what 
shall I do?’ 

Josephine was fast recovering 
herself. The sight of Meg's tears 
seemed to have the effect of a sud- 
den chill upon her temper. It froze 
her back into the iciness which was 
her normal state. She answered 
in her old hard way, lifting her 
eyelids to avoid her sister’s glance, 

‘What you ought to do is clear 
enough. Break with him, and the 
rest will be as God pleases.’ 

Meg sobbed piteously. 

*O Phenie, I can’t! I can’t!’ 

‘ Very well,’ returned Josephine, 
still looking out at the brilliant 
night. ‘ But if you do not you will 
never be happy, for your selfish 
and unreasonable conduct will cause 
my death.’ 

‘Selfish and unreasonable!’ It 
was really odd, thought Meg, that 
she should employ the precise epi- 
thets which she herself would have 
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chosen to stigmatise the behaviour 
of Josephine. 

‘I shall say nothing more to you,’ 
resumed the elder sister. ‘You are 
mistress of the situation ; my future 
is in your hands. Keep my secret 
honourably—I am sure I can trust 
you to do that; and if you can, be 
merciful, dear.’ 

She stooped and kissed Meg on 
the forehead—a cold stately kiss, 
such as she might have bestowed 
on a penitent child after forgiving 
its naughtiness. Then, with slow 
steps, she went away, and shut the 
door softly upon Meg and the star- 
lighted room. 

Meg dropped into her seat by 
the window, and remained there a 
long hour, crying and thinking by 
turns. Everybody else in the house 
went to bed, even Josephine ; and 
the silence around was unbroken, 
save for the distant cries of a few 
wild dingoes, and the bleating of 
the sheep safely folded from them. 

‘It is very hard,’ she thought, 
perplexing herself over one of the 
many problems of life, ‘to act in 
such a way as to avoid making 
one’s own happiness some one 
else’s misery.’ 

Night was far spent when at 
length she crept into bed, tired and 
feverish, with swollen eyelids and 
aching heart. 

‘Poor Phenie! she sobbed, as 
she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MEc was unable to make up her 
mind. She was a good girl, and 
dreaded being selfish. Josephine 
and she had always dwelt together 
on terms of peace, if not of sym- 
pathy, and the unfortunate rivalry 
which had now arisen in so unex- 
pected a manner threatened an 
irreparable breach between them. 
In fact Meg loved her twin-sister 
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very sincerely, and pitied her with 
all her heart, accusing herself in 
secret of a sad deficiency in wo- 
manly discernment for not having 
been able to discover the state of 
Josephine’s affections, without forc- 
ing her to make such a painful 
acknowledgment of it. 

But on the other hand, poor 
child, Meg was devoted to Harry 
Fielding. She had never before 
known anybody, man or woman, 
so enterprising, so bravely inde- 
pendent, so free from bigotries, so 
earnest, so true to conscience, so 
faithful to the higher law of the 
ideal life. 

‘I am sure,’ she said to herself 
again and again, ‘Phenie cannot 
know all that he is, or she would 
never be so fond of him. How 
should she know? he has never 
talked with her as he has with me. 
If she were to hear all his thoughts 
and doubts about matters she holds 
sacred, I am certain she would be 
horrified. Yet I don’t like to tell 
her of them, because she would 
only think me base, and perhaps 
would not believe me. And it 
would be wrong of me too, for so 
many of these things are Harry’s 
secrets, and he told them to me in 
confidence. What a pity that he 
and I cannot go on being only 
friends all our lives! then Phenie 
might marry—no, I should not like 
that either. Perhaps, too, he doesn’t 
like er. If that be the case, my 
giving him up will do her no good. 
I wish I dared to talk to him about 
it! What a dreadful thing this 
marriage system is! and yet no one 
can invent anything better. ’Tis 
like death—at once a curse and a 
blessing to mortals.’ 

In short, poor Margery was in a 
terrible dilemma. 

A day or two after Josephine’s 
confession, Fielding rode over to 
Mr. Pattison’s with a tame ring- 
throated parrot as a present for 
Meg. Aunt Pattison asked him to 
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stay and dine, and he stayed ac- 
cordingly. Then forthwith began 
a new act in the domestic drama. 

Meg’s manner was strangely 
altered towards Harry, and his 
senses, sharpened by love, per- 
ceived the change immediately. 
When he looked towards her at 
dinner, she turned her eyes another 
way; when he spoke to her, she 
replied in monosyllables, without 
her customary smile, and seemed 
all the afternoon to be acting on 
the defensive against his advances. 
Afterwards, when he tried to get 
near her for a snug corner chat, 
she slipped offinto the garden and 
disappeared. Not caring to be 
snubbed in this fashion, Harry, in 
a fit of pardonable annoyance, de- 
clined an invitation to remain until 
the evening, and sauntered round 
to the stables to fetch his horse a 
full hour before supper-time. On 
his way he passed a small flowery 
arbour, half hidden under the shade 
of the shrubbery-trees ; and hear- 
ing a noise there he pushed aside 
some of the boughs, and looked 
into the bower to see what was 
going on. 

There sat Meg alone and crying 
bitterly, while the new parrot 
walked <bout round her feet, talk- 
ing vehemently, and bowing him- 
self to the ground at intervals, after 
the manner of excitable bipeds of 
his species. For Polly had already 
conceived an ornithic attachment 
towards his pretty mistress, and 
was, according to his lights, afflicted 
at her distress. 

Fielding took the path to the 
arbour, and presented himself be- 
fore Meg. 

‘What's the matter, Miss Mar- 
gery?’ said he, in a voice full of 
tender concern. ‘ Pray let me help 
you.’ 

Meg looked up with red eyelids, 
and her cheeks blushed ruddily to 
match them. But she answered 
nothing. 
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He sat beside her, and laid his 
hand gently on her shoulder. 

‘There has been something wrong 
all the afternoon,’ said he. ‘I wish 
you'd tell me what it is.’ 

‘Yes,’ sobbed Meg impetuously, 
‘there zs something very wrong.’ 

‘Something to do with me— 
something for which I am respon- 
sible?’ he suggested. 

‘It is something about you, cer- 
tainly,’ said she; ‘but you are not 
responsible for it, I suppose. It 
is a thing I only found out the very 
day I last saw you—a thing I did 
not know before. It will prevent 
our being friends any longer.’ 

He repeated her words with a 
puzzled air, dwelling upon them, 
and as he did so unconsciously 
fixing them in his memory. 

‘Tell me what it is, dear Miss 
Margery,’ he added. ‘I must 
know.’ 

‘I can tell you no more,’ said 
she, shaking her head. ‘ Nobody 
knows anything about it except 
myself—and Phenie.’ 

‘Your sister knows what it is?’ 

‘Yes ; but you must not ask her.’ 

‘It cannot be the objection you 
have to my business of sheep-farm- 
ing,’ said he reflectively. ‘You knew 
that long ago.’ 

‘Oh, yes; it’s not that,’ answered 
Meg quickly. ‘That could have 
been altered easily. As I told you 
just now—you are not responsible 
for this.’ 

A sudden suspicion crossed his 
mind, which he immediately reject- 
ed as grossly unjust to Margery’s 
moral worth. Again, however, it 
returned to him with greater force, 
and he was about to give it utter 
ance, when he was startled by ob- 
serving that she was eyeing him in 
a curious, hungry, critical manner, 
utterly new to him in Meg. 

‘ Well ?’ said he interrogatively. 

‘I suppose everybody thinks you 
very handsome, Mr. Fielding — 
don’t they ?’ 
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He laughed. 

‘Thank you, Miss Margery. 
Whether they do or not is nothing 
to me. Ifyou think so, I am quite 
satisfied.’ 

‘Of course J do,’ answered she, 
sighing ; ‘ but that’s not the ques- 
tion. I really want to know what 
people say about you.’ Then she 
smiled, and tried a little jest. ‘Is 
not your face your fortune, as a 
rule? You must know that.’ 

Those unlucky words brought 
back Fielding’s suspicion with a 
conviction amounting almost to 
certainty. His mirth faded into 
gloom as he replied shortly, 

‘Yes, I think so. If my face is 
not my fortune, I have no other.’ 

Then he rose and held out his 
hand to her. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Margery. I 
hope you will cheer up soon, I 
must go now.’ 

Without speaking she laid her 
hand in his. 

‘Must we cease to be friends?” 
he asked in earnest tones, holding 
the little palm tightly between both 
his own. 

She could not trust herself to 
utter a word, but only nodded her 
head sadly. 

* And you will not tell me why?” 

She shook her head. 

‘That is hard,’ he whispered. 
‘Tell me at least that I have not 
offended you.’ 

She gathered up her strength 
and her voice, and answered softly, 

‘Oh, no. How could you have 
offended me? It is not that at all; 
it is a circumstance relating to you, 
and affecting my friendship with 
you ; a circumstance which neither 
of us can help. Do not ask me 
any more. You see how sorry I 
am—how deeply I feel it. Piease 
—please don’t be angry with me; 
it is not my fault indeed.’ 

He dropped her hand. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Margery,’ he 
said once more. 
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‘Good-bye,’ she answered. 

Then he turned away and left 
her. 

‘Polly, Polly, pretty Poll ? cried 
the green parrot. ‘Kiss Polly! 
Polly’s a beauty! Kiss, kiss !’ 

‘It must be for his handsome 
face that she loves him,’ thought 
Meg. ‘He is very handsome, no 
doubt. I never cared for that. J 
loved him because of his beautiful 
nature.’ And she cried again. 

‘It must be because I have no 
money that she has jilted me,’ said 
Fielding to himself as he mounted 
his horse. ‘I remember how oddly 
she looked when I told her I had 
none, last time we were together. 
“What,” says she, “have you xo 
money?” And now she tells me 
she only found it out then. That’s 
what she meant by hinting to me 
that my face is my fortune ; a deli- 
cate way of putting it. She wants 
to marry arich man. They are all 
alike. O woman, woman, bought 
and sold for gold !” 

So he rode gloomily homewards. 


CHAPTER V. 


NEARLY a month elapsed, and 
Harry was not seen near Mr. Patti- 
son’s farm. Meg felt inexpressibly 
desolate and forsaken. ‘The light 
to which she had grown so accus- 
tomed was quenched, and herwhole 
life seemed utter darkness. 

‘ How is this?’ she said to her- 
self; ‘I did not feel lonely or de- 
serted a little while ago, when the 
very existence of this man was un- 
known to me. Whycan I not re- 
turn in peace to the old ways? It 
is only as if we had never met.’ 

Not so, Meg Myrtle. Love is 
like a prairie fire: he comes and 
finds the pastures fair and fertile ; 
he passes over them, and leaves 
them a charred and barren waste. 
‘Before him the land is as the 
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garden of Eden, and behind him a 
howling wilderness !” 

The two sisters rarely encoun- 
tered each other at this crisis of 
affairs. Josephine lived chiefly in 
her own room, and Meg in the 
shrubberies and thickets about the 
farm, hiding herself in their soli- 
tudes with something of the in- 
stinct of the wounded animal. 
Having by one untoward stroke of 
Fate lost at once the companion- 
ship of her lover and of her sister, 
Margery lavished all her care and 
fondness on the green parrot. She 
would sit for hours in the little 
summer-house, where she had last 
seen and talked with Harry—a 
place for that reason endeared to 
her—and with a book on her knees, 
and Poll on her shoulder, cheat 
the bitterness of her heart by hold- 
inga melancholy discourse with him. 

‘Polly,’ she would say tearfully, 
‘I am so very miserable! I have 
O Polly, I loved 
There 


lost everything. 
him so much—so much! 
is nobody to talk to me now, no 
one to read with, no one to tell me 
wonderful stories or to walk with 


me in the woods any more! It is 
all over for ever! and then she 
would stop to sob. 

‘Take a pint of beer! the green 
bird would shout in reply. ‘ Ha, 
ha! Holloa, boys! Pretty Poll! 
Polly’s a beauty! Kiss, kiss ? 

And so on. But she believed he 
did it to console her in his humble 
vulgar way, and she loved him for 
it more and more as the sorrowful 
days went by. 

At last, one morning, the ab- 
sentee reappeared. He was on 
horseback, going slowly across a 
field at the bottom of the garden, 
and looking wistfully towards the 
house, but apparently without any 
intention of riding up to the gate. 
From her retreat under the trees 
Meg saw him, and knowing that 
her sister was not on the watch, 
dashed out into the sunshine, wav- 
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ing her handkerchief, while the 
poor parrot helplessly attempted to 
balance himself on her shoulder by 
holding on with his beak to her fly- 
ing curls. 

Fielding hesitated a moment, and 
then rode towards her. 

‘You said we were not to be 
friends,’ he began. 

‘I did not say you were not to 
speak to me,’ she said. 

‘Are you fond of that parrot, 
Miss Margery ?” 

‘Oh, yes,’ she answered fervently ; 
‘I love him dearly.’ 

Then there was a pause. 

‘ Miss Margery,’ said Harry, with 
an effort, stooping nervously to pat 
his horse’s neck as he spoke, ‘what 
do you think I have been doing 
since I saw you?’ 

She looked at him with inquiring 
eyes. 

‘I have given up my sheep-farm- 
ing,’ said he, still caressing the 
horse ; ‘given it up, and am going 
to the diggings.’ 

She uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

‘I looked about for a few fellows 
who were going,’ he continued, 
‘and have cast in my lot with them. 
Perhaps I may make a fortune, 
you know—a substantial fortune ; 
better than mere good looks.’ 

He flashed a keen glance at her 
as he uttered these last words ; but 
poor Meg, being quite innocent of 
the sordid disposition he imputed 
to her in his ignorance, only smiled 
a little sadly. 

‘I hope you will,’ she said; ‘it 
will be a good thing for you. But 
all this is very sudden. When do 
you go?’ 

‘ We leave to-morrow morning at 
daybreak.’ 

Meg started and drew a sharp 
breath, as if she had been struck. 

‘ To-morrow !’ she cried. 

‘Yes; we go north, towards 
Bathurst and the Blue Mountains ; 
perhaps still farther.’ 
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* How long will you be away ?” 

‘Who knows?’ said he, with a 
lightness he did not feel. ‘I am 
an Arab now, and shall only come 
back when I have found my talis- 
man. Towhom, or to what, should 
I return? Narraga is my home no 
longer.’ 

Meg thought him heartless and 
ungenerous; her deep true love for 
him was cruelly hurt. ‘It is al- 
ways like that with men, I suppose,’ 
she thought. ‘They kiss, and ride 
away.’ 

These poor young people! Here 
they were torturing themselves in 
this absurd manner, just because 
neither would ask the other a cer- 
tain plain question—* Do you love 
me, Nor M? 

‘So,’ said Meg, more coldly, 
‘you were really going away so far 
off, for an indefinite time, without 
coming to bid me, or any of us, 
good-bye. That was hardly com- 
mon courtesy, Mr. Fielding.’ 

‘I should have written a letter 
to Mrs. Pattison,’ said Harry, abash- 
ed at her reproof. 

‘You ought to come in and say 
good-bye to her now,’ resumed 
Meg; ‘ only unfortunately she has 
gone off with uncle somewhere, to 
see some new cattle, and I don’t 
know where to look for her. Are 
you in a hurry? 

‘Yes. It is all the same—I will 
write.’ 

‘Let me tell Phenie you are 
here—may I? faltered Meg, after a 
moment’s silence. 

‘No; why should you trouble 
her? She won’t care about seeing 
me, I expect. Here,’ he added, 
pulling a small packet from his vest- 
pocket, ‘you can give her this as a 
farewell present from me. I don’t 
think she quite liked my bringing 
the parrot for you the other day, 
and nothing for her. This will 
equalise matters.’ 

*‘ What is it?” asked Meg faintly. 

‘It’s worth a good deal more 
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than Poll, I can tell you. See, it 
was given me as a specimen from 
the diggings for which I am 
bound.’ 

He opened the packet, and show- 
ed a small nugget of the precious 
metal, the first Meg had ever 
seen. 

‘Is it gold?’ she cried; ‘real 
gold ?” 

‘Real gold,’ said Harry, watch- 
ing her as she took it in her hand. 
‘Would you rather have had it than 
the green parrot ?” 

‘Oh, no, no!’ cried she heartily. 
‘Who would like a mere lump of 
metal better than a beautiful living 
creature ?” 

Fielding sighed. Certain phrases, 
too well remembered, haunted his 
mind: ‘ What, have you zo money ? 
Your face is your fortune. It will 
prevent our being friends any 
longer.’ 

‘Dear Miss Margery,’ said he 
anxiously, ‘I wish you'd tell me 
frankly wat it is that must part 
us. Why are we not to be friends? 
You cannot tell what a terrible loss 
your friendship is tome. All my 
future seems to me a dreary void 
without you.’ 

Meg wrung her hands. 

‘Oh, don’t ask me, Harry !’ she 
implored, forgetting in her trouble 
the more formal address, and un- 
consciously giving him the name 
he always bore in her thoughts. 
‘Pray, pray let it be! Perhaps it 
may be different when you come 
back. You wé// come back, won't 
you ?” 

‘ Of course I will,’ cried he, elated 
with a new joy. ‘One word of 
yours, dear, would bring me back 
from the end of the earth. May I 
write to you ?” 

‘ No,’ said she ; ‘I am afraid you 
must not do that. Write to aunt 
Pattison or to uncle.’ 

‘ Letters will travel slowly from 
my part of the country,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘still I may be able to 
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get one sent down now and 
then.’ 

‘Meg, Meg? cried a voice from 
the lawn close at hand, ‘ where are 
you ?” 

‘It is Phenie ! ejaculated Meg, 
in a_ terrified whisper, shrinking 
away from Fielding into the shadow 
of the trees. ‘QO Harry, I am 
lost ! 

He caught the exclamation, and 
looked at her in amazement. ‘Meg!’ 
he echoed. 

‘Go, go!’ she whispered, waving 
him off. ‘We have been talking 
too long. Quick! Good-bye!’ 

Taking his cue from her evident 
alarm he obeyed, and galloped off 
across the fields. But why, he won- 
dered, should it be such a dreadful 
thing for Josephine to find her sis- 
ter talking with him? He could 
not have offended the elder Miss 
Myrtle, because Meg herself had 
wanted to call her only a few 
minutes previously. Yet she was 
frightened at her unexpected com- 
ing. 

He could make nothing of it; 
the whole affair was an enigma to 
him. 

At any rate he would go away, 
and dig gold as fast as possible, so 
as to be able, some fine day, to 
come back to Narraga a rich man, 
and marry Meg. 


<o 


CHAPTER VI. 


WuEN Margery showed her sis- 
ter Harry’s gold nugget, saying, 
‘Mr. Fielding has been here, and 
has left this for you as a keepsake, 
because he is going to Bathurst,’ 
Josephine behaved very strangely. 
She would not touch the precious 
gift, but casting only a glance at it, 
as Meg held it towards her, an- 
swered proudly, 

‘It is worth too much for me to 
take; keep it yourself, since you 
mean to keep him, Meg. I saw him 
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ride away from his tryst with you 
to-day, and I caught the flutter of 
your dress through the brake as you 
hurried through the shrubbery after 
he left you.’ 

Her tone and manner made Meg 
feel desperately wicked. She hung 
her head in a childish fashion, and 
blushed to the tips of her ears. 

* Indeed I am not to blame,’ she 
pleaded. ‘ He stopped and spoke 
to me—just to say good-bye.’ 

This assertion was not distin- 
guished by Margery’s wonted ac- 
curacy in recounting facts, and she 
would probably have added some 
qualification of its terms but for her 
sister’s quick retort. 

‘Whether he stopped of his own 
accord to speak to you, or whe- 
ther you ran out of the arbour, 
waving your handkerchief to at- 
tract him, does not much matter— 
as things are. They must have 
gone pretty far, Meg, when you 
can Call him so glibly by his Chris- 
tian name, and beg him in such 
touching phrases to return to you 
when affairs get brighter for you 
both.’ 

‘ You have been playing the spy!” 
cried Meg, forgetting her penitence 
in her new-born indignation. 

‘I saw and I heard; that is all,’ 
returned Josephine, perfectly un- 
moved. ‘ But one thing at least I 
know to your credit—you have not 
betrayed me. For that, Meg, I 
thank you. Now go your ways, 
please; take that gold lump, and 
lock it up safely somewhere. It 
is yours, not mine.’ 

Then she walked away to her 
own room ; and that was the last 
about Harry Fielding that Meg 
heard from her sister's lips for a 
very long time. 


Not many weeks after these 
events Mr. Pattison went westward 
on a cattle-trading expedition. He 
was an old settler, stout-hearted 
and well used to the country, and 
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no one dreamt of any danger be- 
falling him ; yet, armed though he 
was, excellently mounted, and fa- 
miliar with every detail of the road 
before him, he never returned alive 
or dead to Narraga. Far and near 
the bush was scoured in search of 
him, but not a sign hinting at his 
fate could be discovered. It was 
ascertained that he had reached in 
safety the station for which he was 
bound, had done his business, and 
had left on his return journey, 
taking with him the purchase- 
money—a considerable sum. 

The circumstances of this strange 
disappearance suggested an attack 
by bushrangers, and every possible 
means were taken of unearthing the 
suspected gang. No offer of re- 
ward, no threat of punishment, 
availed to elicit the least clue to the 
fate of the missing farmer. The 
search had been but a few days 
abandoned as hopeless, when a new 
misfortune broke upon the miser- 
able widow. It came to light 
that the sale which Mr. Pattison 
had concluded was so considerable 
in its extent that the whole of his 
best stock had passed into other 
hands, and that therefore the loss 
involved by his disappearance in- 
cluded not only a much larger a- 
mount of money than had been 
suspected, but the cattle also which 
that money had purchased from 
him. This fact became only too 
clear when the purchaser himself 
arrived at Narraga to claim and 
carry off his newly-acquired pro- 
perty, producing the duly signed 
and attested bills of sale. Nor did 
this revelation include the whole of 
the disaster, for it was speedily dis- 
covered that Mr. Pattison’s motives 
for effecting so large a sale had 
been prompted by a run of unpre- 
cedented ill-luck in his farming. 
His debts were found to be serious, 
and his losses, through drought 
and consequent disease among his 
flocks, so severe, that when all calls 
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and creditors should be honourably 
satisfied Mrs. Pattison perceived 
she would be unable to continue in 
the position she had hitherto occu- 
pied. There were friends at Nar- 
raga who were willing to assist her, 
both on account of the respect her 
husband had enjoyed among them 
and of her own unhappy condition ; 
but she was too proud to accept 
favours from those whom she had 
been accustomed to patronise, and 
could not endure to remain as a 
ruined woman where she once had 
queened it as the ‘leading lady.’ 

Josephine, as being the more 
seriously and practically minded of 
her two nieces, was taken into 
Mrs. Pattison’s confidence, and 
asked what course she recom- 
mended in the sad crisis which had 
arisen. For reasons of her own, as 
well as for the sake of her aunt’s 
comfort and the honour of the 
household, Josephine replied, 

‘ Leave the colony and return to 
England. At all events, we have 
enough to pay our passage.’ 

* But where do you propose we 
should go, Phenie?’ asked Mrs. 
Pattison. ‘What hopes have we 
of doing better in England than in 
Australia ?’ 

‘I don’t say we have brilliant 
prospects anywhere,’ rejoined Jose- 
phine, ‘ but ¢here, at least, we shall 
have only our poverty to contend 
with, and not the ignominy of a 
fall in life. Here, at Narraga, we 
cannot stay, for we have no capital 
and no income to continue uncle’s 
business. The choice lies, then, 
between Sydney and London. In 
Sydney we are known; and if we 
go there to seek a livelihood, we 
must submit to the humiliation of 
taking a position far inferior to that 
which we have always held there in 
bygone times. No more possibility 
of visiting at the Government 
House, of meeting our friends at 
Lady Denison’s “ At Homes,” and 
of giving and receiving hospitality 








on the old terms. We should have 
to drop all our accustomed social 
intercourse, and let the current of 
our former life close above our 
heads. Yet we should constantly 
meet in the streets people with 
whom we were once intimate, and 
might even have to acknowledge 
as our superiors those with whom 
we have associated as equals. Con- 
ceive my advertising for a situation 
as governess, for instance, and 
being answered bysomebody whom 
we have perhaps been used to 
snub! On the other hand, we run 
no chance of mortification like this 
in London. There we might begin 
life afresh, free from social embar- 
rassments. Surely, aunt, you can- 
not hesitate between alternatives 
such as these.’ 

Finding Josephine’s sentiments 
so much in accordance with those 
which her own pride suggested, 
Mrs. Pattison agreed to act on her 
niece’s proposition, though not 
without an outburst of regret which, 
under the circumstances, was na- 
turaland pardonable enough. There 
could be no reasonable doubt of her 
husband’s death, whether by acci- 
dent or assassination ; yet while the 
body remained undiscovered there 
seemed to her imagination some- 
thing unwifelike and undutiful in 
quitting the country and leaving 
strangers to prosecute the search, 
and, in case of success, to perform 
the burial rites. But the stern truth 
remained, that at present there ap- 
peared no prospect of unravelling 
a thread of the mystery which en- 
veloped Mr. Pattison’s fate; and 
meanwhile the family bread-winner 
was taken away, his stock dispersed, 
his liabilities paid out of the very 
slender funds which recent losses 
had left, and life was no longer 
possible to the women whom he 
had supported, unless work or as- 
sistance could be procured for them 
in some shape. Assistance they 
would not accept, and the other 
VOL. XX. 
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resource they would seek only in 


new scenes. With a heavy heart 
poor Mrs. Pattison prepared for an 
undertaking which was to her no 
glad return to a native land, but a 
bitter exile from a beloved home. 
From her friends at Narraga she 
exacted a solemn promise that, if 
any fresh circumstance connected 
with her husband’s disappearance 
were brought to light, they would 
immediately communicate with her; 
and for this purpose she gave them 
the address ofa relative in London, 
who had frequently corresponded 
with her during her sojourn in the 
colony. To this lady’s house she 
intended to repair on her arrival in 
England, having hopes that, even 
if unable to find a permanent home 
there, she might at least, by such 
a step, secure a friendly and influ- 
ential interest in her own future 
and in that of her nieces. 

Meg, absorbed with her own 
love-trouble, was far too depressed 
and melancholy to seek any share 
in the many discussions concerning 
ways and means which followed the 
one we have recounted. The rela- 
tions existing between the twosisters 
were not now of a nature to admit 
confidential intercourse, and Mrs. 
Pattison held so light an estimate 
of Margery’s good sense and im- 
portance, that she did not deem it 
worth while either to ask her ad- 
vice or to acquaint her with the 
scheme in progress. So, beyond a 
few stray hints and observations 
dropped at odd times, and of which 
Meg was too preoccupied to take 
much notice, she remained in ig- 
norance of all that was going for- 
ward; and it was not until the 
preliminaries were definitely ar- 
ranged that Josephine was deputed 
to inform her sister of the impend- 
ing migration. 

Margery was sitting under the 
verandah, pretending to be engaged 
with some household needlework, 
but covertly watching her green 
Y 
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parrot as he stalked about on the 
sunny lawn at a little distance from 
his mistress. So intent was she on 
the pretty picture he presented, 
that Josephine stood beside her on 
the balcony some moments unre- 
garded, and pondering, with a se- 
cret sense of her own superiority, 
over Meg’s childishness. 

‘When you have finished ad- 
miring that bird,’ said she at length, 
coming nearer to her sister, and 
leaning against the balustrade of 
the balcony, ‘I have some news to 
tell you.’ 

‘We have had plenty of news 
lately,’ returned Meg sententiously, 
‘and it’s always bad.’ 

‘Perhaps you will think this bad 
also,’ said Josephine, ‘ but it must 
be told nevertheless. Aunt Patti- 
son has made up her mind that we 
are to go to England.’ 

‘To England! When? Why? 

‘As soon as possible; and be- 
cause we have no means of living 
here,’ returned the other, answering 


the questions seriatim. ‘ Now pray, 
dear, don’t enter into a discussion 
about fros and cons; you don't 
understand these things, and aunt 
and I have already talked matters 


over and settled them. There’s 
nothing for you to do but to go and 
pack.’ 

Meg began to stitch recklessly. 

‘Is there no help for it?’ she 
asked, after a minute’s silence. 

‘Of course not. We must live.’ 

‘But we can live here—or in 
Melbourne—or—’ 

Josephine interrupted her testily. 

‘I have already begged you not 
to discuss the thing, Meg. You 
may rest assured that aunt and I 
should not have fixed on our pre- 
sent scheme if we could have seen 
our way to doing anything here. 
But even though you may not un- 
derstand what a great change has 
come upon our fortunes and posi- 
tion, though you may have no sense 
of pride and no desire to shrink 
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from open humiliation,—aunt Patti- 
son feels differently, Meg, and so 
do I. Besides,-Australia is not a 
place in which women should seek 
their livelihood. Men come here 
to be farmers and gold-diggers, but 
we cannot set to work in that way. 
Just think a littie, and you will see 
how impossible it is for us to stay 
here alone.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Meg, in a low voice, 
‘I suppose it is alone!’ And in 
her heart she added: ‘ Oh, if only 
Harry would come back now and 
help us! Then quite silently she 
began to cry, like the child that 
she was. 

Josephine spied the tears falling 
on her needlework, and went away 
disgusted, saying to herself, 

‘She is a regular baby ! 

Meg’s first impulse when she 
found herself alone was to run to 
her own room, lock the door, and 
write to Harry. With her usual 
impetuosity she acted on this idea 
immediately, and had absolutely 
opened her desk and selected a 
sheet of paper, when a difficulty 
arose in her mind with regard to 
the very first words of the letter 
she contemplated. This was a 
serious check, and it caused her to 
hesitate in her purpose. 

‘I don’t even know him well 
enough to address him as anything 
except “dear Mr. Fielding,” ’ she 
mused. ‘It would be impertinent, 
or perhaps worse, to call him by 
his Christian name. And yet, to 
begin with “dear Mr. Fielding,” 
and then to go on writing as I want 
to write to him, would be absurd. 
I should Ze to say, “Oh, dear 
Harry, we are all so very miser- 
able! Uncle is dead, and we are 
ruined, and must leave Australia at 
once and go away to England, and 
to poverty and hardship and lone- 
liness. When we said good-bye to 
each other, you told me that one 
word of mine would bring you 
back from the end of the earth. If 
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indeed you care about me, Harry 
dear, come at once to Narraga 
again and—’ And what? Meg 
suddenly stopped the tide of her 
wild thoughts and began to reflect 
seriously. What was it that she 
wished him to do? What claim 
had she on his assistance or his 
sympathy? And even if he were 
to return at her request, how would 
he be able to help her sister and 
aunt Pattison? Surely her despair 
was making her terribly selfish! 
Moreover, the letter might not 
reach him after all; he might have 
left Bathurst, or the address—H. 
Fielding, Esq.—might prove insuf- 
ficient in a place where he was 
totally unknown. Suppose her let- 
ter should be opened by strangers, 
and read and returned to her! 
Then aunt Pattison and Phenie 
would know she had written to 
him, and how vexed they would 
be! Especially Phenie. 

‘I must give up the idea,’ said 
Meg, pushing her desk aside as 
though thrusting a temptation from 
her. ‘It would not be a right 
thing todo. He has never said any- 
thing to me to warrant such abso- 
lute confidence on my part. I could 
ask no more of him, expect nomore 
of him, if—if he were my lover.’ 

So with a sigh and a few more 
tears the paper and ink were bravely 
put away unused, and Meg braced 
herself to face the inevitable as 
calmly as she could. It was sadly 
hard to such an impulsive passion- 
ate temperament as hers to meet 
even trifles with patience ; and now 
it was no trifle that was concerned, 
but a real bitter misfortune, the 
first great trial of her life. No less 
a thing than a life-long separation 
from the only human being she 
had ever actually loved, the single 
fellow-creature into whose hand 
she felt she longed to lay her own 
and to say, 


‘Here, by God's grace, is the one friend for 
me !’ 


’ detect its origin. 


Zit 


Meg had fed the hunger of her 
soul very liberally and almost’ ex- 
clusively on the poets. She had 
quite a library of English verse, 
chiefly composed of gifts from 
friends who knew her literary 
tastes, and ranging from Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales to Tennyson and 
Mrs. Browning; and no enjoyment 
was sweeter to her than a few hours’ 
intercourse with the brotherhood 
of song in one of the beautiful 
summer solitudes afforded by the 
woodlands of Narraga. Of course, 
like every one who is endowed 
with acute sensitivenessand intense 
perceptions, like every worthy 
lover of poetry, Meg was a poet 
herself, and had a large roll of 
manuscript sonnets and ballads 
stowed away under lock and key 
in her own private depository. 
This roll contained poetic records 
of all the most important, all the 
most joyous, all the most sorrowful 
events of her brief life. Whenever 
any incident or any scene strongly 
affected her, she straightway made 
a poem about it. Her verses were 
to her what a diary is to many 
girls; only Meg had this whole- 
some advantage over the diary- 
keepers, that, as diaries are written 
in prose, any sort of gush goes 
down at once unconsidered into 
their pages ; but the poet is com- 
pelled to weigh and test every re- 
flection, every desire that rises to 
the fancy, and to try the ring of 
every thought, so as to be sure that 
it is true gold before it is judged 
meet to be coined into verse. 
Ruskin tells us, that if we doubt 
of the nobleness of any passion or 
aspiration, there is no better cri- 
terion of its value than the attempt 
to make a poem on it. If it be 
genuinely pure and great, it will 
look all the lovelier in rhythmic 
dress ; if it be base-born, the divin- 
ing-rod of the Muse will speedily 
No poet will 
then ever succeed in turning it into 
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poetry; its inherent vileness will 
only‘seem all the more impertinent 
and disgusting in the royal robes 
of verse. Meg, although she had 
not read a line of Ruskin’s essays, 
yet knew by experience the truth 
of his opinion on the subject. Her 
poetic faculty had been to her a 
powerful moral education, and had 
marvellously quickened her in- 
stincts of love for generous things, 
—her abhorrence of things beg- 
garly and mean. In the present 
crisis of affairs her sad little heart, 
schooled by such influences, told 
her that the wisest and noblest way 
of meeting her trouble was to meet 
it with silent resolution and hope: 
resolution to make the best of Fate, 
and to do the best that should be 
possible ; hope, that by and by in 
the dim uncertain future she and 
Harry might meet once more. A 
frail hope, but still a legitimate one, 
and Meg clung to the promise it 
gave her. Inthe strength of it she 
began to pack for the voyage be- 
fore her, compelling herself by dint 
of a great effort to get up a toler- 
able degree of interest in the busi- 
ness of folding dresses and stow- 
ing away boxes and trinkets. But 
there came a reaction from this 
forced suspension of thought, and 
agreatoutburst of grief and despair, 
when the darkness came on and 
interrupted her work of prepara- 
tion. Darkness is a melancholy 
thing when the spirit is heavy ; it 
brings only gloom with it then, and 
not rest. Meg could find no solace 
for her bitterness until she had 
taken in hand a pencil and a sheet 
of paper, and sitting down in the 
cold soft moonlight, had written a 
little poem of farewell to the man 
so far, far away—oh, so far away! 
As she wrote she cried a good 
deal, and the tears and the verse- 
making together greatly comforted 
her torn heart. This is what the 
poor despondent child wrote in the 
moonlight : 
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‘By the sea which must part us in spirit I 
stand, 

Looking the last of my love in your face, 

Feeling the touch of your hand on my hand, 

Only, alas, for so little a space ; 

Hope on my lips, dear, but fear in my 
heart, 

Lest not for a time, but for ever, we part ! 


I had thought (O fool!) that our love 
should last, 
Since no man forbad it, and you were 


ree ; 

But its dead are dead, and its past is past, 
Let us bury them here in the still salt sea ! 

There is none can comfort, for none must 


know, 
We kiss in the silence, and turn and go! 


So it was ever, and so it is still, 

For the gods are jealous of too much joy, 
And Time _ Destroyer, who works their 

will, 

Has broken our love like a broken toy ; 
Heedless and heartless he sings as he flies, 
‘*Old loves must perish, new loves shall 

arise |" 


I weep, though I fain would be gay if I 
could, 
But my words are sad, for my love is 
true, 
And every throbbing pulse of my blood 
Is a heart that beats and that burns for 


you ; 

Never another will love you as I; 

Forgive me, forget me; good-bye, good- 
bye!’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the deck of the homebound 
ship Thetis sat Margery Myrtle, 
watching the shores of the only 
land she knew recede into dimness 
far away, till at length its long 
narrow streak of coast dipped be- 
low the horizon, and nothing re- 
mained to her hungry sight save a 
strange limitless world of waters. 
Behind her, in the remote distance, 
in the happy past, were left the 
farm at Narraga, the prairies and 
pastures, the forests and valleys, 
the wild kangaroos, the gorgeous 
chattering lories, and all the swift- 
winged hopes and fancies that had 
brightened heryouth, as those gay- 
coloured birds she should never 
see again had brightened the land- 
scape round her forsaken home. 

One live thing only remained to 
her out of the wreck of the lost 
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years,—the tame green parrot which 
Harry had given her. Before quit- 
ting Sydney, Meg had bought a 
cage there for her dear Poll, and 
he now sat ensconced therein upon 
the deck beside his mistress. But 
as Meg turned her eyes upon him 
it was not so much of him that she 
thought as of that sunny morning 
on which Harry, with the bird on 
his wrist, had come riding over to 
her uncle’s farm. Had she behaved 
kindly or wisely that day? Had 
she done rightly in surrendering 
the man whom she felt was her 
lover to the follies and foibles of 
Josephine ? There is nothing more 
bitter to human nature than the 
suspicion that a certain line of 
action, which cost infinite pain and 
self-sacrifice to pursue, has been 
after all erroneous, and that the 
effort which was the price of its 
performance was an effort in a 
wrong direction. 

The voyage was a long one, for 
the Thetis was a sailing vessel ; 
Mrs. Pattison’s slender resources 
not having permitted her to indulge 
in the comfort of a steam passage. 
The weather was unpropitious, 
nearly three months were passed 
at sea, and the widow, whose health 
had already suffered greatly from 
the effects of her recent trouble, 
could ill sustain the additional 
ordeal of a protracted and trying 
voyage. 

During the last three weeks of 
the passage she was utterly unable 
to leave her cabin, and long before 
the English coast rose above the 
horizon the sisters perceived that 
their position was probably about 
to become still more forlorn and 
friendless than they had yet ima- 
gined possible. 

Mrs. Pattison, in fact, was not 
adapted either mentally or physi- 
cally to bear reverses of fortune 
with impunity. The shock of her 
sudden widowhood, of the mysteri- 
ous circumstances attending it, and 
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of the unexpected poverty it had 
brought upon her, had so under- 
mined her constitution, that she 
had no power to contend against 
the physical prostration induced 
by long-continued sea-sickness. 
Broken in heart and in courage, 
her health declined rapidly into a 
condition of definite disease ; she 
reached London in a helpless con- 
dition, and was conveyed to a cheap 
hotel in the neighbourhood of 
Westminster, to die there within a 
week of her arrival. 

Josephine and her sister were 
thus cast upon the world they had 
newly entered to seek their liveli- 
hood, without either money or 
sponsor to pave the hard way; 
their sex, their condition, their age, 
their inexperience, all combining 
to increase the difficulty of the 
situation. 

When the doctor’s fees, the fune- 
ral expenses, and the charges for 
mourning were paid, Josephine, 
who had the care of the common 
purse, dried her eyes and sat down 
to calculate ways and means. This 
task being accomplished, a cha- 
racteristic dialogue ensued between 
the twin-sisters. 

‘Meg,’ said Josephine, with a 
deep sigh, ‘we must lose no time 
in going to see poor aunt Pattison’s 
friend, Mrs. Burnaby. She may do 
something for us.’ 

‘But we have never seen her— 
she would not know us,’ objected 
Meg. 

‘What does that signify? She 
knew our aunt very well, and would 
be sure to help us.’ 

‘Why should we not first try to 
help ourselves? It seems tomea 
poor-spirited thing to go and ask 
a stranger for assistance before 
making an attempt to do without 
it. There are plenty of advertise- 
ments in the papers ; let us answer 
some of those first. It would not 
be pleasant to ring Mrs. Burnaby’s 
bell and wait on her like a couple 
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of beggars with a petition for 
charity.’ 

‘You have some very extraordi- 
nary ideas, Meg! Nobody in our 
dilemma, except yourself, would 
hesitate about going. It is the 
most natural thing to do under the 
circumstances.’ 

As she spoke, Josephine rose 
impatiently and walked to the 
window. 

‘I don’t see that we have any 
real claim on Mrs. Burnaby,’ ob- 
served Meg, after a pause. 

‘Our poverty is our claim,’ re- 
joined Josephine more mildly. 

Meg’s eyes flashed. 

‘And you would have us go and 
tell her so?’ she cried. ‘What a 
humiliation! You can stoop to 
this, Phenie ?’ 

‘Humiliation!’ repeated Jose- 
phine, turning on her with astonish- 
ment. ‘Why, you saw no humilia- 
tion in our going to Sydney and 
seeking governesses’ situations 
there, where we had acquaintances 
in every street. And here, where 
we are utterly unknown, and no- 
body can gossip about us, you think 
it disgraceful to ask assistance of 
our aunt’s friend 

‘Just so,’ answered Meg. ‘I 
have a heart to face any change of 
fortune, I have a head and hands 
to work with, but no tongue with 
which to ask alms.’ 

‘What names you give things!’ 
cried her sister. ‘One would im- 
agine I wanted you to turn cross- 
ing-sweeper! It is quite useless to 
talk to you. Answer your adver- 
tisements by all means, and see 
what work you can get. J am 
going to Mrs. Burnaby’s.’ 

She left the room with an angry 
step. 

Meg drew a copy of the day’s 
paper towards her, and scanned 
the offers of educational engage- 
ments contained in its columns. 
Having noted down a few ad- 
dresses, she put on her hat, and 
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with a hopeful mind prepared to 
go at once and call on the adver- 
tisers whose requirements she 
thought she could fulfil. Her 
first visit was paid at a large house 
in a fashionable quarter, where she 
met with a gracious reception from 
a very beautiful and well-dressed 
young lady. At the sight of her 
Meg was embarrassed, and her 
heart began to sink. 

‘I am not conventional enough 
to succeed here,’ she said to her- 
self. ‘I have no style.’ 

The beautiful lady had a sweet 
voice, and asked her questions 
pleasantly. 

‘ What can you teach ?” said she, 
with a smile. 

Meg gave a list of her acquire- 
ments, not a very lengthy nor ela- 
borate one. 

‘Have you held an engagement 
of this sort before? 

‘None, madam. I had no need 
to do so.’ 

‘And where were you educated ?” 

‘In Australia, New South Wales. 
I have only been a very short time 
in London.’ And she added a few 
details of her history in order to 
explain the position of affairs. 

‘Then to whom can you refer me 
for an account of yourself, Miss 
Myrtle, since you have no previous 
employer? Does no one in Eng- 
land know anything about you ? 

‘No one,’ said poor Meg. ‘My 
sister and I are quite alone.’ 

The beautiful lady smiled again, 
a little more broadly this time. 

‘Educated in the Bush, twenty 
years of age, no experience in teach- 
ing, no references possible,—this is 
hardly likely to suit us, I fear. Shall 
I write to you in a few days and 
give you a decisive answer ?” 

‘If you please,’ said Meg, greatly 
depressed. 

She added her address, to which 
the young lady scarcely seemed to 
listen, and Meg well knew, as the 
door opened for her exit, that from 
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that house no ‘decisive answer’ 
would ever reach her. It had al- 
weady been given. 

This ill-success disheartened her. 
She resolved to go to no more pri- 
vate houses in search of employ- 
ment. Her next application was 
made at a registry office for tutors 
and governesses. 

Here the reception accorded her 
was by no means so graceful as that 
she had met at the hands of the 
beautiful lady. The woman in au- 
thority at the educational agency 
was Meg’s inferior, and inclined ac- 
cordingly to take advantage of the 
situation. She depreciated all the 
qualifications named by her client, 
as though she were chaffering over 
the price of a suspected bale of 
merchandise. 

It would be exceedingly difficult, 
she affirmed, to get Meg received 
into any respectable family. No 
mother would intrust the care of 
her children to a young person with- 
out a character, or, which was the 
same thing, without references ; 
especially as so many young per- 
sons possessing the very best refer- 
ences possible were anxious to ob- 
tain situations. Besides, the ac- 
quirements Meg had named were 
not attractive: no music, no sing- 
ing, no Italian or German. Peo- 
ple wanted their daughters taught 
accomplishments, not botany and 
the natural sciences. Science was 
quite useless in the educational 
market. But if, by hazard, any offer 
should occur, Meg was strongly 
advised to avoid mentioning Nar- 
raga to her intending employers, 
for to name such an out-of-the- 
world place as the only home she 
had known would ruin all her 
chances absolutely. At present 
there was nothing on the office- 
books which could possibly suit 
Meg. But her application was 
registered, and there were five shil- 
lings to pay. Meg was requested 
to understand also, that in the re- 
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mote contingency of a situation 
being provided for her by the 
agency, she would have to contri- 
bute to its funds the further sum of 
five per cent on whatever salary 
she earned during the first year of 
her engagement. 

Meg drew out her purse discon- 
solately, paid the required fee, and 
went back through the darkening 
streets with a heavy heart and tired 
steps to the dirty little hotel in 
Westminster. 

Opening the door of the room 
which she shared with Josephine, 
she found her sister seated by the 
window, busily engaged in investi- 
gating by the light of a solitary can- 
dle the contents of a small tin 
box which had belonged to Mrs. 
Pattison, and in which were stored 
the few articles of value saved by 
the poor lady from the wreck of her 
fortunes. 

‘What luck have you had, Meg?’ 
she asked, in gloomy tones, without 
lifting her eyes from the box before 
her. 

‘None,’ replied Meg, sinking into 
a chair beside her sister. ‘And I 
don’t think I shall ever have any. 
It appears that nobody will take a 
governess from the bush. Besides, 
the books at the agency office to 
which I went are quite—quite full. 
There are hundreds of girls want- 
ing engagements. The supply is 
far greater than the demand.’ 

‘I thought it would be so,’ re- 
turned Josephine. ‘As for me, I 
have fared just as badly. Mrs. 
Burnaby left London four months 
ago, and the house is let to other 
people who know nothing about 
her. I could not even get her ad- 
dress. So there is no hope for us 
in that direction. Poor aunt Patti- 
son is better off than we are, Meg, 
for we shall have to die of starva- 
tion.’ 

‘What are you doing with that 
box?’ asked Meg, after a dismal 
pause. 
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‘Looking for something to sell. 
I have found a pearl brooch, a pair 
of earrings, a set of studs, and a 
gold watch.’ 

She placed thetrinkets shenamed 
on the table before her sister, and, 
after an instant’s hesitation, added 
in lower tones, 

‘Besides these, Meg, you, I 
think, have a nugget, which there 
can be no reason for keeping.’ 

Meg made no response, and per- 
haps to conceal her face, suddenly 
stooped over the box and peered 
into it. 

‘What's this?’ she asked, taking 
out of it a packet of manuscripts, 
and unfolding them slowly. 

‘Letters, perhaps. I have not 
looked at them.’ 

Meg glanced through the papers 
in silence during a few minutes, and 
presently rejoined, 

‘They are not letters, Phenie, 
they are wills—uncle and aunt 
Pattison’s. Listen. “I, Joseph 
Pattison, of the Falls, Narraga, New 
South Wales, sheep-farmer and 
stock-trader, being this day in sound 
health of mind and body, do give 
and bequeath—”’ 

‘What does it matter what he 
gave or bequeathed?’ interrupted 
Josephine sharply. ‘ Everything is 
lost.’ 

‘It is only a little curiosity on 
my part, Phenie. He leaves all 
his property, real and personal, ab- 
solutely to his dear wife Susan.’ 

‘Never mind that now, Meg. 
How much do you think we ought 
to get for these things? The watch 
is an English lever, and seems in 
good order.’ 

‘Look here,’ said Meg, opening 
a second document. ‘ This is aunt 
Pattison’s will. She gives and be- 
queaths everything of which shenow 
is orshall hereafter be possessed, to 
be equally divided between her two 
nieces Josephine and Margery 
Myrtle. We must take care of 
these wills, Phenie.’ 
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‘What earthly good can they be?’ 
asked her sister fretfully. ‘We in- 
herit nothing but misfortune. But 
keep them by all means, if you like, 
Meg.’ 

Meg tied the papers together 
carefully, and replaced them in the 
box. 

‘Certainly,’ said she, ‘ our pros- 
pects could not well be worse than 
they are now. It is hard to realise 
the extent of our ill-fortune. Don’t 
you feel as if it must be all a bad 
dream ? 

‘It is a dream from which we 
shall not wake in a hurry. If we 
were men we might do lots of 
things. But for women there are 
only two respectable alternatives,— 
teaching and starving.’ 

‘How would it do to dress up 
like men,’ cried Meg, ‘and get 
employed as clerks, or reporters, or 
agents, or something of that sort ?’ 

This suggestion elicited from 
Josephine no other reply than a 
scornful curl of the lip and an in- 
dignant rebuke. 

‘Even in the midst of such terri- 
ble trouble as ours is now,’ said 
she, ‘ it seems that you cannot help 
playing the baby, Meg.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


JOSEPHINE had a far better 
chance than Meg of providing 
for herself in the London world. 
She was an average young lady, 
and could do everything expected 
of the class with passable facility. 
Meg could neither play nor sing ; 
Josephine could do both tolerably 
well. Nothing about her was odd 
or eccentric; she had no unusual 
ideas, no peculiar opinions, no out- 
of-the-way knowledge, and could, 
without any evident effort, make 
herself agreeable at will to every- 
body with whom she might find it 
convenient to associate. Meg had 
no such gift as this last. ‘True- 
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hearted and single-minded as she 
was, she possessed a remarkable 
pride of character, which made it 
impossible for her to simulate the 
least liking she did not sincerely 
feel, no matter how important the 
advantage at stake. Having learnt 
to regard certain common habits of 
life and thought with repugnance, 
she was wholly unable to divest 
herself of contempt and dislike for 
the persons who adhered to them ; 
and this frame of mind, naturally 
unintelligible to ordinary people, 
often left with strangers an un- 
favourable impression of her dis- 
position and principles. 

So long as the sisters remained 
in easy circumstances at Narraga, 
this peculiarity of Meg’s had not 
been a source of any very great 
inconvenience to her. It had al- 
ways been easy to avoid such 
society as the place afforded, on 
the plea that her tastes were rather 
of the savage order, and that she 
found the companionship of Nature 
and of wild creatures infinitely 
pleasanter than that of civilised 
men and women. But now that the 
aspect of affairs had changed, the 
business of providing for the com- 
mon wants of existence devolved 
upon her; and in order to fulfil 
this new task it became necessary 
to associate in some relation with 
her own kind. 

The poor child was thoroughly 
conscious of the difficulties with 
which her lack of orthodoxy was 
likely to beset her in the search 
after a decent means of support, 
and the knowledge of the disad- 
vantage under which she laboured 
in this respect caused her to greatly 
mistrust her chances of success in 
the educational profession. The 
woman whom she consulted at the 
registry office had told her that no 
mother would engage a young lady 
without references to teach her 
children ; ‘ but,’ thought Meg, ‘sup- 
posing there were any one to testify 
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truthfully to my character, how 
many mothers would be willing to 
accept me with such a recommenda- 
tion? Upon almost every subject— 
social, traditional, and religious—I 
hold heterodox opinions, most of 
all upon those which affect the in- 
struction and conduct of girls, so 
that it would be impossible for me 
to educate my pupils in a code 
of ethics and a system of behaviour 
which from the bottom of my soul 
I repudiate.’ Having thus reflected, 
Meg took her resolution accord- 
ingly, and determined to seek some 
other means of livelihood than that 
of teaching. When therefore, after 
an interval of a few days, the offer 
of an engagement reached her from 
the agency to which she had ap- 
plied, she wrote without further 
hesitation to decline it, stating at 
the same time her wish to have her 
name withdrawn from registration. 
This step taken, she sallied out 
once more to hunt up chances of 
more congenial employment. 
Meanwhile Josephine was per- 
plexed by none of Meg’s scruples 
in the choice of a career; but 
neither had she Meg’s courage and 
energy. She would gladly have 
lived in ignoble dependence on her 
aunt’s friend, Mrs. Burnaby, and 
now that hope was disappointed, 
no course seemed left her but to 
maintain herself with as much re- 
gard to the exigences of her caste 
as was possible under the circum- 
stances ; for the pride of caste was 
with her what the pride of con- 
science was with Meg. Probably 
her appearance and manner, more 
ordinary than her sister’s, com- 
mended her to the manager of 
the agency to which in her turn 
she had recourse, or perhaps the 
manager herself was of milder 
mould than she who had treated 
Meg’s application with so much - 
suspicion. Certain it is that Jose- 
phine was immediately presented 
with the card of a wealthy pa- 
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troness, and advised to call at the 
address it bore without delay. 

The lady to whom Josephine 
was thus introduced proved to be 
an invalid, whose doctor had direct- 
ed her to pass the winter months 
in a warm climate. She wanted to 
take with her a companion of plea- 
sant manners and quiet ways, who 
would undertake to read, to sing, 
and to play to her, in return for 
which services she was prepared to 
give a very liberal salary. Jose- 
phine’s appearance attracted her ; 
her accomplishments were precisely 
of the order and degree that she 
desired ; she cared nothing about 
the Bush, and saw no unsurmount- 
able obstacle in the fact that some 
time must elapse before any com- 
munication could be received from 
Josephine’s referees in Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

The engagement was almost 
concluded when it occurred to 
the lady to ask the question, 

‘ Areyou quite alone in London?’ 

Josephine hesitated a moment. 

‘No, madam,’ said she ; ‘ I have 
a younger sister with me.’ 

‘Can you leave her? Is she 
provided for? You know that I 
leave England with the intention 
of remaining abroad for at least six 
months. Ofcourse you would not 
think of leaving your sister all that 
time without a fitting home.’ 

‘Of course not,’ repeated Jose- 
phine, slightly embarrassed. 

‘Then I am to understand that 
she will not be in any way an 
obstacle to our engagement. You 
have not to consider her?” 

‘ You are exceedingly good to be 
so thoughtful, madam. But I have 
no reason to think my sister need 
be considered in the matter.’ 

And with a graceful salutation 
and a sweet smile she glided softly 
to the door. 

‘A most charming young per- 
son,’ said the invalid to herself, as 
Josephine disappeared from her 
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presence ; ‘a most ladylike well- 
conducted young person ! 

Josephine saw no shame in an 
act which, while providing a home 
for herself, left Meg to toil alone 
in a city of strangers. And poor 
generous Meg had given up her 
lover and all her hopes of happi- 
ness in order to gratify the sister 
who recompensed her thus ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


A FEw days later, Meg lighted 
on the following advertisement in 
a weekly journal : 

‘Wanted immediately, a Private 
Secretary for parliamentary busi- 
ness. Non-resident. Applicants 
are requested to apply in their own 
handwriting to M.P., No. 7 Gros- 
venor Gate, W.’ 

The offer was obviously not ad- 
dressed to women, but Meg liked 
the idea of being a private secre- 
tary, and instantly determined to 
become a candidate for the situa- 
tion. She well knew that she pos- 
sessed, in an exceptional degree, 
two qualifications essential to the 
post—skill in composition and in 
caligraphy. In fact her writing, 
formed by her character, was per- 
fect in clearness and artistic finish ; 
a bold vigorous round-hand, totally 
unlike the Italian style whicli con- 
ventionality regards as distinctively 
feminine. Had she been seeking 
employment as a young ladies’ 
governess such writing would as- 
suredly have lost her the situation ; 
but it was of the very type to 
attract a lawyer or a man of busi- 
ness. Meg chose a new broad 
quill, a large sheet of paper, and 
sat down to indite her application, 
taking care to express herself briefly 
and concisely, without any mention 
of her sex. 

The letter was despatched early 
in the morning, and the evening 
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post brought her a reply directed 
to ‘M. Myrtle, Esq.,’ which re- 
quested her to call between the 
hours of ten and twelve on the fol- 
lowing day at the address given in 
the advertisement. 

Meg said nothing to Josephine 
on the subject, feeling that the step 
she had taken would certainly find 
no favour with her sister, and that 
she would probably attempt to 
hinder her from carrying the 
scheme to a further issue ; while on 
her part want of courage and of 
candour prevented Josephine from 
confessing the nature of the en- 
gagement into which she had 
entered with the invalid lady, and 
her wish to avoid any embarrassing 
questions caused her to remain as 
much alone as possible. 

This circumstance favoured 
Meg’s plans, and allowed her to 
slip out on her errand unobserved 
by Josephine. Her heart beat 
tumultuously as she neared the 
place appointed for the interview 


with the unknown M.P., and be- 
fore daring to ascend the steps of 
the house she paced the street 
opposite for some minutes, hoping 
by delay to calm the violence of 


her trepidation. But in vain ; and 
at length resolving to beard the 
lion in his den with such fortitude 
as she was able to command, she 
seized the knocker with a trem- 
bling hand, passed the formidable 
portals, and was conducted by a 
lackey of solemn appearance into 
the presence of his master. 

M.P. was seated before an 
escritoire in his library, engaged 
in sorting and docketing a great 
number of portentous - looking 
papers. Meg recognised his face 
immediately as one she had 
recently seen many times in the 
political cartoons of the comic 
papers and in illustrated journals 
—the benevolent face of a man 
about fifty, with keen intelligent 
eyes, a broad forehead, and gray 
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sparse hair. In short, she at once 
perceived that she stood before a 
certain well-known member of the 
Lower House, an_ enthusiastic 
philanthropist, whose constituents 
had sent him to Parliament in order 
to carry into effect a much-needed 
measure of reform, the Bill for 
which he was anxious should pass 
the House of Lords in the course 
of the current Session. 

As Meg approached he looked 
up from his work, and removed his 
spectacles. 

‘ Well, young lady,’ said he plea- 
santly, ‘what can I do for you?” 

‘I came,’ answered Meg timidly, 
‘in consequence of receiving this 
letter.’ 

She held towards him the note 
he had sent in reply to her own. 

‘Indeed !’ said he, taking it with 
a puzzled air, and glancing rapidly 
over the paper. ‘Yes, I certainly 
wrote this. But you are not “M. 
Myrtle, Esq.”’ 

‘ My name is Margery,’ said she 
simply. 

M.P. put on his spectacles again, 
and looked at her with attention. 

‘Sit down, young lady,’ said he. 

Meg possessed in a high degree 
that subtle and indefinable charm of 
attraction which is the prerogative 
of very few women, and whose 
potency is due to neither beauty 
nor manner, but which invariably 
wins its way where they would 
fail, and which seems to have its 
source in a certain power akin to 
magnetism. Doubtless this in- 
fluence came to her aid on the 
present occasion and accelerated 
the interest which her youth, her 
sweet voice, and her black garb had 
already awakened in the mind of 
the philanthropist. He laid his 
hand on a bundle of letters beside 
him, and drew one out from their 
midst. 

‘ Is this really your handwriting ? 
he asked, displaying it and looking 
straight into Meg’s eyes. 
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‘Yes,’ said she. 

‘It is superb, and the style of 
the note is excellent. I selected it 
yesterday without hesitation from 
some fifteen or twenty other appli- 
cations which you see here. But 
I never guessed it had emanated 
from one of your sex. What put 
it into your head to answer such 
an advertisement ?” 

Meg replied briefly and modestly 
with a little epitome of her history 
and circumstances, during the re- 
lation of which the philanthropist 
did not remove his gaze from her 
face. When she ceased speaking 
he laughed good-humouredly and 
said, 

‘So you really think you under- 
stand the duties ofa private secre- 
tary, do you? 

‘I am intelligent,’ said she 
earnestly, ‘and should soon per- 
form them well.’ 

‘I believe that is true. 


They 
are not difficult. 


And I confess 


your writing tempts me; I never 


saw a better hand in my life. But 
the experiment is a strange one.’ 

‘Pray try me,’ she pleaded. ‘I 
am sure you will not regret having 
given mea chance of pleasing you.’ 

He rose and opened a door be- 
hind the escritoire. 

‘ Charlotte,’ cried he, ‘come here 
for a minute, please.’ 

The summons was answered by 
a pretty-looking lady, whom M.P. 
introduced as his wife; and Meg, 
rising from her seat, stole a shy 
glance at the face of the new-comer, 
and perceived that she had found 
a partisan. 

‘This young lady,’ said the phi- 
lanthropist, ‘is the writer of the 
letter we admired so much yester- 
day. She wishes to become my 
secretary ; and we have had a long 
conversation together on the sub- 
ject. She seems thoroughly in 
earnest, and anxious to do her 
utmost. What do you say to the 
proposal ?” 
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‘You must know already what 
Ishould say. Am I not a staunch 
upholder of women’s rights? It 
appears to me that you have now 
an excellent opportunity of proving 
your adhesion to our doctrines, 
and of setting a salutary example 
to your fellow-statesmen. Give 
Miss Myrtle a fair trial, and I 
warrant she will turn out a suc- 
cess,’ 

‘Well, well,’ said M.P. ; ‘I obey 
orders, and suppose we must con- 
sider the affair settled. You see 
you have a champion in my wife, 
Miss Myrtle. She is a terrible 
Radical, and means to revolutionise 
society. Will you come to-morrow 
and begin work? The hours are 
from ten till four.’ 

Meg could scarcely believe in 
her good fortune. With a futile 
effort to appear composed, she 
murmured her tearful thanks, and 
having issued from the library en- 
countered the solemn visage of the 
black-garbed lackey, who, but a 
brief half-hour since, had seemed 
to her the very incarnation of evil 
portent, but who now appeared as 
a harmless shade keeping the gates 
of paradise. When she reached 
home she discovered Josephine 
on her knees packing linen in a 
portmanteau. Directly Meg en- 
tered the room she rose with an 
embarrassed expression, and antici- 
pating the question for which she 
had prepared herself, opened fire at 
once with the remark, 

‘Don’t be surprised at what you 
see here, dear. I have secured a 
situation at last, and am getting 
my things ready.’ 

In saying this she assumed quite 
an apologetic air and tone, both 
of which were lost upon Meg, who 
was so elated with her own success, 
and so solicitous as to the best 
method of imparting its details to 
Josephine, that the sight of the 
portmanteau, and her sister's an- 
nouncement, failed to impress her 
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very acutely. She sat down, 
took off her hat, and answered 
blithely, 

‘I’m so glad, Phenie. I have 
an engagement too. Shall I tell 
you about it? 

‘You !’ cried Josephine. ‘ Why, 
Meg, you can’t do anything at all ! 
I’m sure I can’t imagine what sort 
of person would engage a gover- 
ness or a companion who can 
neither sing nor play nor—’ 

‘It’s not that sort of place,’ in- 
terrupted Meg, cutting short the 
catalogue of her incapabilities. 
‘There are other things women 
can do besides teaching, and you 
know I said so the other day, 
Phenie.’ 

Josephine looked at her curi- 
ously. 

‘I hope you've accepted nothing 
beneath you,’ said she impressively. 
‘Remember we have a position, 
after all, however poor we may be, 
and it will not do for you to take 
a situation in a millinery shop or 
behind a counter. And I can’t 
think of anything else a woman 
could do.’ 

‘ Mydear Phenie,’ answered Meg, 
laughing, ‘ pray reassure yourself ; 
I am not going to turn dress-maker 
or barmaid. No; the appoint- 
ment I have been lucky enough to 
get is one that would be honour- 
able to any—gentleman.’ 

She emphasised the last word 
rather wickedly, and glanced at her 
sister with a flash of merry mischief 
in her eyes. 

‘Gentleman! What ave you 
been doing, Meg? Oh, dear me! 
I ought never to have allowed you 
out alone. You will certainly dis- 
grace both yourself and me. Per- 
haps you have carried out your 
mad idea of dressing up in boy’s 
clothes and applying for a clerkship 
somewhere ; and we shall both be 
summoned to a police-court and 
publicly reprimanded. For I sup- 
pose you know that my character, 
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as well as your own, is liable to be 
ruined by your wild freaks.’ 

She looked so seriously alarmed 
and injured that Meg forgot her 
gay humour in a moment, and 
hastened to make a confession of 
the real state of the case, from end 
to end. When this was accom- 
plished, Josephine, who had listened 
throughout with an expression of 
mingled concern and amazement, 
exclaimed somewhat tartly, 

* Mr. Stanley Strangeways ! Well, 
you and he are a capital match, 
Meg. I’m sure your ways are 
strange enough! You were safe to 
do something extraordinary ; so let 
us thank goodness that it’s no 
worse than asecretaryship. At any 
rate it sounds respectable, and he 
is a well-known man. And now 
we will have our tea.’ 

As she spoke she closed the lid 
of her portmanteau and quitted the 
room. 

Meg sat still for a few minutes, 
puzzled and dissatisfied. She had 
braced herself to encounter a storm 
of reproaches, and the storm had 
not burst. ‘She did not tell me 
what er engagement is,’ thought 
she. ‘It must be something very 
good to make her take my revela- 
tion so easily. Perhaps she means 
to scold me while we are at tea.’ 

But Josephine did nothing of 
the kind. The truth was that, 
having herself entered into an ar- 
rangement for which an apology 
was undoubtedly due to her sister, 
she judged it prudent to secure 
Meg’s favour by showing a generous 
leniency towards her eccentricities 
before venturing on the disclosure 
of her own affairs; nor was this 
disclosure made until a direct in- 
quiry rendered further reticence 
impossible. 

‘So, then,’ said Meg, subdued 
into sadness, ‘ you will have to go 
away from me altogether for the 
whole of the winter. O Phenie! 
I would never have dreamt of 
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taking such an engagement myself. 
I thought we were to have lived 
together. How dreadfully dull I 
shallbe all the long, long evenings ! 

‘I couldn’t help it, dear,’ re- 
joined her sister, in deprecatory 
tones. ‘You see, it was my only 
chance ; and I should really have 
been acting wrongly had I refused 
to accept it. Of course I shall 
write to you very often.’ 

‘But to have to live alone in 
some solitary lodgings somewhere!’ 

‘Could you not get Mrs. Strange- 
ways to let you live in her house? 
She seems, by your account, to 
have taken a decided fancy to you ; 
and it would be a much more re- 
spectable thing than taking lodg- 
ings by yourself. You might give 
her a hint on the subject to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘I hate hints,’ said Meg sturdily. 
‘Besides, even if she were to pro- 
pose it, I should be obliged to 
refuse the invitation.’ 

‘ Any why, pray ?” 

‘Because of Polly. It would 
never do to take him with me to 
Grosvenor Gate; they might not 
like it, you know.’ 

‘Good gracious me !’ exclaimed 
Josephine, in unfeigned astonish- 
ment ; ‘you surely don’t mean to 
say that you are seriously prepared 
to sacrifice your comfort, and per- 
haps risk your security and repu- 
tation, for the sake of a parrot! It 
is too ridiculous! Why don’t you 
sell the creature? He’s worth 
three or four pounds here, I dare- 
say.’ 

Meg’s cheeks flushed hotly. 

‘I wouldn’t sell my Poll,’ said 
she between her teeth, ‘for the 
whole world; no, not if I were 
starving !’ 


CHAPTER X. 


WHEN the time came for the 
separation between the two sisters, 
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the event proved farless formidable 
to Meg than its anticipation had 
led her to hope. Mrs. Strangeways 
had proved herself so appreciative 
and helpful a friend, that she light- 
ened Meg’s heart of half its burden 
of loneliness ; and though sincerely 
sorry to part from one who had 
been hitherto her constant com- 
panion, she could not but feel that 
Josephine’s unsympathetic and sus- 
picious espionage was advantage- 
ously replaced by the society of a 
lady whose modes of thought were 
so congenial to her own. 

On the day following Josephine’s 
departure for the Continent, Meg 
migrated into lodgings in the neigh- 
bourhood of her employer's resi- 
dence, carrying with her her two 
principal treasures—the green par- 
rot and the tin box which contained 
the two wills already described. 

Mrs. Pattison’s trinkets were ap- 
propriated by Josephine on the plea 
that it would be necessary for her, 
in the position she was required to 
fill, to look her best upon all occa- 
sions, while her sister, being a mere 
woman of business, would have no 
use for personal adornments ; and 
Meg in her pride allowed herself 
to be thus despoiled without a word 
of protest. And, indeed, force of 
habit and early training had ren- 
dered it so much a matter of course 
to defer to Josephine’s wishes and 
convenience on all occasions, that 
there seemed to her nothing extra- 
ordinary in these concessions of 
her own just claims. Josephine, 
therefore, took the lion’s share of 
the common property; and with 
many endearing farewells and affec- 
tionate promises to write as often 
as possible, kissed Meg on both 
cheeks, stepped into her cab, and 
drove away. And Meg put on her 
hat, and with wet eyes sallied forth 
to her daily work at Grosvenor 
Gate. 

Mr. Stanley Strangeways, the fa- 
mous Liberal member, was an ami- 
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able and indefatigable gentleman, 
whose mission in Parliament was 
that of representing his constitu- 
ency a little and his wife a great 
deal. In fact this pretty young 
lady formed his opinions, moulded 
his politics, and furnished most of 
the brilliant arguments with which, 
from time to time, he enlightened 
the Legislature and the general 
public. Nothing that he did or 
said was undertaken without her 
counsel. She was privy to all his 
designs, and made him the mouth- 
piece of her favourite doctrines in 
and out of the House whenever an 
occasion offered. But for all this 
she did her spiriting gently, and 
exercised her sway so judiciously 
and pleasantly that its influence 
was never obtrusive, as that of a 
less delicate or politic mind might 
have been. Meg, whose powers 
of observation were pretty acute, 
was not long in ascertaining the 
true state of affairs, and in learning 
to adapt herself to the position. 
She saw that Mrs. Strangeways 
possessed an unusual mental ca- 
pacity, with a strong love of justice 
—manifested chiefly on behalf of 
women—and a steadfast devotion 
to her opinions which might have 
put many a male reformer to the 
blush. She passed her time in 
organising petitions against the 
marriage laws, composing prospec- 
tuses for ladies’ colleges, and hold- 
ing drawing-room meetings in fa- 
vour of woman suffrage and of the 
repeal of laws oppressive and de- 
grading to the sex. 

Meg was often invited to attend 
these meetings ; and they became 
to her the source of much new 


knowledge, opening up before her 
mind vistas of thought and fields 
for investigation to which, for lack 
of opportunity, she had hitherto 


remained a stranger. This curri- 
culum of education was supple- 
mented by the loan of many a 
philosophical treatise and specula- 
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tive essay from the library of her 
patroness; and thus Meg, whose 
ardent and studious nature was ad- 
vantageously backed by a retentive 
memory and a quick comprehen- 
sion, was not slow in acquainting 
herself with the works of all the 
latest and most powerful thinkers 
of the day. The poets, on whose 
writings she had almost exclusively 
regaled her intellect, gave place to 
the philosophers and critics. Mill 
supplanted Tennyson; Darwin, 
Bain, and Strauss divided the em- 
pire with Dante and Goethe. Mid- 
night often found her deep in her 
researches ; her cheeks burned with 
excitement as she recognised the 
vague thoughts which from time to 
time had crossed her own mind, 
enlarged, expounded, and glorified 
in the words of such men as these. 
But the fruit of the Tree of Know- 
ledge is no unmitigated sweetmeat. 
Meg lost her gay spirits and her 
vivacity ; she became reflective and 
serious; the hopelessness of life 
overshadowed her; its problems 
oppressed her; the careless posi- 
tivism of the child passed into the 
earnestness and self-abnegation of 
the student. 

Mrs. Strangeways was gratified 
at the aptitude displayed by her 
young disciple, and being awoman 
of kindly disposition, she found a 
generous pleasure in introducing 
Meg to those of her friends whom 
she judged likely to appreciate 
good sense and mental capacity. 
Surrounded thus by an atmosphere 
of new ideas and philosophic views 
so wholly unlike any that she had 
encountered in her former experi- 
ence, Meg felt her whole being ex- 
pand under the genial influence ; 
she no longer deemed herself con- 
demned to moral isolation; she 
discovered that the convictions and 
speculations she had, under promise 
of eternal secrecy, confided to the 
sympathetic ear of Harry Fielding, 
were but crude forecastings of a 
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system of thought long and widely 
recognised in liberal circles ; and 
with sparkling eyes she listened to 
criticisms and enunciations which, 
she well knew, would never have 
been tolerated in the conservative 
and uncultured society to which 
she had been all her life accus- 
tomed. 

In the performance of her pro- 
fessional duties Meg was pro- 
nounced a decided success, Not 
only were all her abstracts and re- 
ports drawn up with the utmost 
order and clearness, but her ready 
skill and accuracy in arithmetic 
proved an immense assistance to 
the harassed brain of the politician ; 
and once or twice she detected'and 
rectified certain errors of computa- 
tion which had crept into his sta- 
tistics, and which, had they passed 
uncorrected, would have seriously 
compromised his reputation for 
accuracy. 

Yet, despite the advantages he 
had thus secured in accepting Meg’s 


services, Mr. Strangeways could not 
rid his mind of the suspicion that 
the position in which he had placed 
himself with regard to her was a 
humorous one, and likely, should 
it become known, to expose him 
to ridicule and banter on the part 
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of his colleagues. He dreaded lest 
Meg should be some day discover- 
ed by one of them in his library, 
and was apt to rise from his seat 
and walk nervously to the window 
whenever a knock at the hall-door 
announced an expected visitor. On 
these occasions Meg, who had con- 
tracted some of her chief’s uneasi- 
ness on the subject, would leave 
her place at the escritoire and slip 
off into the ante-chamber commu- 
nicating with the library, in which 
room Mrs. Strangeways usually sat, 
so as to be within easy access 
should her husband wish to con- 
sult her in the course of his work, 
as indeed was frequently the case. 

It must be confessed that there 
was in this condition of affairs an 
element of comedy which militated 
to some extent against the absolute 
composure ofthe parties concerned, 
but to which Mrs. Strangeways, in- 
tent on the emancipation of her 
sex, appeared to be the least sus- 
ceptible. And infact matters might 
have remained in their anomalous 
state until the close of the Session, 
had it not been for the occurrence 
of an incident which, in an unex- 
pected manner, brought about a 
change in the whole complexion of 
Meg’s career and prospects. 


[Conclusion in the next number.] 








NOVEL-WRITING AS AN ART. 


Ir is the fashion amongst superficial 
people to look down upon the art 
of novel-writing. They assume it 
to be the lowest of all intellectual 
pursuits—scarcely deserving, in fact, 
to rank as an intellectual pursuit at 
all—and certain critics are never 
weary of expending such wit as they 
possess in its disparagement. Yet 
the truth remains that the produc- 
tion of a good novel is by no 
means so easy a task as these 
censors suppose. ‘I could write a 
better book than that myself,’ is a 
remark frequently heard. Let the 
speaker try. Experience of the 
difficulties to be overcome will soon 
teach him to be a more lenient 
judge. 

The good novelist should not 
only observe, he should feel too. 
He must not only have seen so- 
ciety, but have been sympathetic 
enough to penetrate to the /if 
which underlies it. It is not enough 
to represent merely; he must touch 
the springs that result in action, 
must lay bare passions, and ana- 
lyse motives. ‘In a fine novel,’ 
says a distinguished writer, himself 
a novelist, ‘manners should be 
observed and morals should be 
sustained ; we require thought and 
passion as well as costume and 
the lively representation of con- 
ventional arrangements ; and the 
thought and passion will be the 
better for these accessories, for 
they will be relieved in the novel 
as they are in real life, and the 
whole will be more true.’ 

And furthermore the ideal novel 
should represent the tendencies 
of the age—its aspirations, weak- 
nesses, and characteristics. 
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Few will deny that a novel 
at all coming up to this stand- 
ard deserves to rank as a work 
of art. It demands for its exe- 
cution poetic insight, taste, dis- 
crimination, and a conscientious 
sense ofresponsibility. That every 
novel does not reach this standard 
is no more a reason for depreciat- 
ing the art than the fact that many 
pictures are coarse daubs would 
be for decrying that of painting. 
Every picture is not a work of art; 
but we do not therefore condemn 
painting as in itself an ignoble 
pursuit. In like manner, some 
novels are not only inartistic, but 
wanting in every literary require- 
ment; yet we should not on that 
account stigmatise the art in itself. 
Every writer of verse is not a poet. 
Every painter is not an artist, nei- 
ther is every novel-writer. The 
geniuses who write because they 
cannot help it are few and far be- 
tween. The great body of novel- 
ists write for money, nor is there 
any reason, so far as we can see, 
why they should not do so. Of 
course every one should have some 
fitness for the work he undertakes. 
That is understood. It holds 
good as well with regard to the 
painter or musician as the novel- 
ist. But given some measure of 
literary ability, novel-writing is as 
legitimate an occupation as paint- 
ing, or reviewing, or the production 
of leading articles. The notion 
that only born geniuses should en- 
gage in any pursuit requiring fancy 
or imagination for its fullest per- 
fection has long been exploded, 
though it is still as true as ever that 
the poet is born, not made. All 
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creative power is the especial gift of 
Heaven. No training would have 
made a Shakespeare or a George 
Eliot; but short of this creative 
power there is no occupation, as a 
keen observer of life has remarked, 
in which a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency may not be attained by 
labour and assiduity. And the 
struggle for existence is in these 
days so severe that no pursuit 
should be lightly discouraged by 
which money can honourably be 
earned. It is of course easier and 
more popular to dwell on the dis- 
advantages of writing for mere 
gain. When people wrote only 
because the vital unrest of genius 
impelled them to pour forth the 
rich stores of their imagination ; 
when fancy was not a matter of 
calculation, to be repressed or ex- 
panded to suit the exigences of 
nine hundred pages of large or 
small print,—then you had variety, 
freshness, originality, where now 
you have sameness, dullness, vapid- 
ity. There is much truth in this, 
but not so much as would at first 
sight appear. 

The mind of every human being 
is a world in itself. , Life’s great 
story is new to each individual 
soul, and a writer of any power at 
all (and power of some sort must 
go to the production of even the 
weakest novel) will stamp himself 
in one way or another on his work. 
The more commonplace he is, the 
less he does this; the greater the 
genius, the greater the individuality. 
But negations reveal something, 
and the discerning reader sees 
many a ‘curiosity’ of human na- 
ture in, and may derive much 
genuine amusement from, a novel 
which sins against all the canons 
of criticism. 

Moreover it should be borne in 
mind that the demand for novels 
is large, while the supply of geniuses 
and real artists must always neces- 
sarily be limited ; and even were it 
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otherwise it is doubtful whether 
their work would answer the needs 
of ordinary readers, who, being 
neither artists nor geniuses them- 
selves, do not at all times either 
desire or appreciate high art. It is 
a notorious fact that the best no- 
vels are not always the most popu- 
lar. The world is made up of 
commonplace people, whom com- 
monplace thoughts and scenes best 
suit. Herein, indeed, lies one of 
the novelist’s chief difficulties. He 
may have his own ideas about the 
dignity of his art, but he will find 
that he must embody them subject 
to many restrictions, unless he 
would risk the popularity of his 
book. Gallio-like, the great mass 
of readers care nothing at all about 
these things. They want neither 
manners nor morals, but desire be- 
fore everything to be amused; and 
to amuse the British novel-reading 
public, masculine and feminine, you 
must not take it beyond its depth, 
nor soar too high for it to follow. 
The novelist has always this to 
bear in mind. He must not give 
too much rein to his imagination. 
Ordinary readers do not even want, 
as a rule, to see characters created. 
They like to have types with which 
they are familiar brought before 
them. Mr. Trollope rarely for- 
gets this; his characters are mostly 
admirable photographs of every- 
day men and women. At the 
same time the writer must not 
be too realistic, or rather he must 
be realistic ina certain way. Espe- 
cially if he wish to catch the young 
he must contrive to throw a glamour 
over his realism, which will trans- 
port them out of this dull prosaic 
world into the bright regions of 
romance. The majority of readers 
do not read critically, nor do they 
care for artistic treatment, provided 
appeal be made to those sentiments 
of our nature by virtue of which 
we are all kin. There are themes 
which never become hackneyed, 
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because the world is always renew- 
ing its youth; and to youth, love 
and dalliance in pleasant places, 
by woodland streams and in 
romantic sunlit glades, will ever 
be delightful. Then the young 
like melancholy books, for the 
melancholy appeals to something 
they themselves feel acutely with- 
out being able to explain. Every 
passionate young man and woman 
goes through a stage of being 
when the soul, seeking its mate, is 
possessed with a poetic sadness, 
which imparts itself to all the 
golden world around. To them 
the song of the skylark is sad, the 
scent of the rose awakes in them 
a vague yearning; an unsatisfied 
longing fills their hearts. They 
want they know not what. They 
often attribute the feeling to the 
influence of outward circumstances, 
not knowing that it is in themselves 
—the cry of a human soul not yet 
assured of its place or powers, not 
yet at peace with itself or God. 
A melancholy novel, like music or 
lyrical poetry, appeals to this senti- 
ment, and gives it a tangible object 
on which to expend itself. The 
reader can compare his own suffer- 
ings and vague yearnings with 
those of others, and the comparison 
not only consoies but teaches. All 
the wit and humour in the world 
will not please young people as 
does this tender melancholy in a 
book. 

Sentimental scenes too, which 
may seem strained or overdone 
to a mature or a highly refined 
taste, are eagerly read by the mul- 
tituide. The pathetic parts of 
Dickens, jarring as many of them 
do on some readers, are yet admired 
by thousands as perfect works of 
art; and he who, singing in the 
market-place, wishes to ‘stir the 
hearts of all the listening crowd,’ 
must not despise the themes or 
the treatment of them which move 
the toiling multitude. ‘To bring 
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down the gallery’ may arouse the 
scorn of critics, yet few writers 
would exchange the loving Auman 
approbation of the many for the 
cold critical appreciation of the 
select few. 

But while avoiding the Scylla of 
transcendentalism on one hand, 
the conscientious writer will be 
careful not to fall into the Charyb- 
dis of a reliance on base and de- 
grading topics for the interest of 
his story on the other. Whether 
the object of art should be simply 
to represent beauty, or to represent 
it in an ennobling form, is a dis- 
puted point. The current of criti- 
cism in these days sets decidedly 
in favour of novels without ‘a pur- 
pose,’ as it is called—that is, with- 
out the intention, avowed or other- 
wise, of inculcating any one especial 
truth or view of a case. And yet 
there is no doubt that some of the 
greatest masters of fiction wrote 
with a very definite purpose, and 
that there have been novels which 
have acted as most effective levers 
in moving the society of their day. 
Marryat’s works made the navy a 
popular profession, besides leading 
to numerous reforms therein ; Scott 
may be said to have discovered the 
Highlands ; while Dickens gave the 
deathblow to more than one crying 
abuse; and in many cases, where 
no tangible result can be pointed 
out as directly consequent on any 
especial novel, there has been a 
general /eavening of society and of 
public opinion by the works of cer- 
tain writers, which proves that, 
whether legitimate or not in art, 
the purpose-novel does not miss, 
on all occasions, its aim. 

But why should not the novel 
have a purpose? we ask. So long 
as the characters are not made 
subordinate to the purpose, and the 
truth of Nature outraged, the writ- 
ing is all the more likely to be 
vivid, vigorous, and telling from 
the hearty interest felt in the sub- 
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ject by the writer. ‘ Put your pas- 
sion into it,’ was the advice of a 
celebrated literary man to his 
friend ; and ‘thoughts that speak 
and words that burn’ are not likely 
to come from the pen of one who 
feels no lively concern in any cause 
under the sun. 

Heine was an acute art-critic, 
and his remarks on the matter are 
worth quotation. He is speaking 
of Goethe, who wrote in the in- 
terests of pure art, and Schiller, who 
never lost sight of a noble moral 
purpose : 

‘In no wise do I deny the inde- 
pendent worth of the Goethian 
masterpieces. They adorn our dear 
fatherland as_ beautiful statues 
would adorn a garden; but still 
they are but statues. One may fall 
in love with them; but they are 
barren. The Goethian poems bring 
forth no deeds like those of Schiller. 
The deed should be the child of 
the word, but the fair words of 
Goethe are childless. That is the 
curse of all which is the pure re- 
sult of art.’ 

But however this controversy 
may be decided, we think it will be 
admitted by reasonable people that 
every novel should so far have a 
purpose that it should tend to ele- 
vate, not degrade, the reader. 
Surely no little responsibility at- 
taches to the task of providing for 
large numbers of people the only 
literature they are ever likely to 
make acquaintance with. We who 
proudly call ourselves the heirs of 
all the ages owe something in this 
matter to our children. ‘Through 
the long history of our noble litera- 
ture, extending over a thousand 
years, nothing is more noticeable 
than the honesty of aim and mo- 
tive apparent throughout. In early 
days, in poetry as in painting, ‘ art 
was still religion ; and when, by a 
natural process of development, the 
two separated, our writers, with the 
brief exception of the Restoration 
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dramatists, never wholly lost sight 
of a moral aim. 

Thackeray made it his boast that 
he had never written a line which 
any girl need blush to read. We 
wish the same could be said of 
every writer of the present day. 
Ladies are now the chief novel- 
writers ; and it is not to the credit 
of the sex that so many stories, ob- 
jectionable both in tone and style, 
should proceed from their pens. 
Yet the fact is not to be wondered 
at. On the contrary, it is just such 
a result as might have been antici- 
pated. From the more restricted 
circumstances of their lives, they 
have been forced to rely for the in- 
terest of their story less on objec- 
tive than on subjective themes ; 
and this has obliged them to touch 
on topics and open questions which 
men avoided. How far these 
themes are a legitimate motif for 
art is, and probably always will be, 
a disputed point. Whatever és is 
a fit subject for the artist, poet, or 
novelist, is the principle of a cer- 
tain school, in spite of the teaching 
of experience that there are hideous 
realities of life utterly unfit for ar- 
tistic treatment, and which, how- 
ever handled, can only debase. A 
great master—a Shakespeare or a 
George Eliot—may venture to point 
a moral from such things ; but even 
in his hands they are painful, and 
no inferior artist should touch them. 
And here has been the fatal mistake 
made by ordinary lady novelists. 
They have ventured on ground 
which could only with safety be 
trodden by a Madame Sand or a 
George Eliot. In inferior hands 
Adam Bede would have been re- 
pulsive, and Consuelo unreadable. 

The melancholy fact remains 
that these objectionable novels find 
a public ; and so long as that is the 
case moralists may lament and 
protest in vain. 

Whether demand creates supply, 
or supply demand, is a question for 
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the political economists to settle. 
In either case there is no doubt 
that increase of appetite is bred by 
what it feeds on, and a vitiated 
taste continues to crave for stronger 
and stronger doses, till the per- 
plexed purveyor of such poisoned 
food has not asentiment of modesty 
left to outrage, nor a law of mo- 
rality to scoff at. He ransacks hea- 
ven and earth for a questionable 
‘situation ;’ and when he has found 
it, rejoices that he can leave his 
reader tenfold more the child of 
perdition than before. His sole 
fear is that he may have been an- 
ticipated by some rival dealer in 
such wares. In truth his novels 
are mentally what adulterated drink 
is physically; and in both cases 
the remedy can only be hoped for 
in an improved tone of feeling on 
the subject. 

Among these vicious novels we 
are far from placing the sensational 
stories, against which so much has 
been written and said, and even 
preached. Sensational novels—mere 
stories full of murder and mystery 
—do answer to a certain want in 
the human mind. Men who have 
been engaged all day in hard intel- 
lectual work find relaxation in a 
fiction where horrors and impossi- 
bilities are piled on each other with 
apparently reckless disregard of 
probability. Apparently, for we 
should remember that sensations 
are always occurring in real life. 
Every scandal, every mercantile 
failure, every murder or robbery, is 
a sensation in its own way, the his- 
tory of which is eagerly read and 
canvassed by thousands. All im- 
portant news is sensational; and 
so long as a plot is considered 
essential to a story there must be 
more or less of sensation in it. 

How far a plot zs essential to a 
good novel is another question. 
Save in a story which is professedly 
like a Chinese puzzle—meant as an 
exercise of skill on the part of both 
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writer and reader—a plot is cer- 
tainly not necessary to artistic per- 
fection. And in the character 
novel the plot must always be sub- 
ordinate. As a rule, we cannot 
trace a plot in the lives of human 
beings. The parts do not fit into 
each other like those of a puzzle, 
though, of course, no small event 
is without its deep significance on 
the development of each soul. But 
that development does not come 
within the scope of the ordinary 
novelist, who has more or less to 
deal with objective things. And 
here lies another of his difficulties. 
If he is desirous of keeping within 
the bounds of probability, it is not 
easy to hit on a device which has 
not been worked over and over a- 
gain. After all, the variations on 
the theme of being born, educated, 
falling in love and out again, 
marrying and giving in marriage, 
are only infinite within certain 
limits ; and it is less the plot than 
the treatment of the plet, the play 
and development of passion, that 
will interest the educated reader. 
The uneducated read merely for 
the story, and to them, naturally, 
the plot is all-important. 

But whatever he may do about 
plot, the novelist must not fail in 
his love-scenes. More than any 
one, he has reason to agree with 
the poet that ‘All thoughts, all 
passions, all delights’ are but ‘min- 
isters of love; for love is un- 
doubtedly the first requisite in a 
novel. No novelty of conception 
or skilfulness of treatment will float 
a story from which this all-conquer- 
ing element is absent. 

Here, again, it is the young 
who rule; and young people are 
mostly in love, or, if they are not, 
they wish to be so, or they have 
been so. In any case they like to 
see their hopes and fears, their pre- 
carious joys and fleeting sorrows, 
delineated. Nor let it be supposed 
that it is the ladies alone who are 
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thus exacting. Male readers, of 
more than mature years sometimes, 
are equally particular as to the 
quantity and quality of the love- 
making provided for their amuse- 
ment. Yet critics whose days of 
love are probably over, and who 
are not, we may presume, victims 
of a tender melancholy, carp at the 
‘usual wearisome love-making, as 
if love made up the whole of life.’ 
It does not, as the novelist knows 
as well as his critic, but it makes 
up a good deal of it; and emotion, 
which is the artist’s especial do- 
main, is the spring whence actions 
flow, and Love, or its opposite 
Hate, is the form which emotion 
most generally takes. 

We trust we have now vindicated 
the novelist’s right to no mean 
place amongst the artists whose 
works have done so much to beau- 
tify the world. The object of art 
is to please, to soothe, and, we will 
add, to ennoble ; and how many a 
weary heart has the novel lulled 
into temporary forgetfulness of its 
misery! How many a jaded tra- 
veller, toiling with torn and aching 
feet along the Alpine paths of life, 
has it cheered by the timely re- 
minder that others too have ‘bat- 
tled and subdued,’ have gone forth 
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weeping, and yet come again with 
joy, bringing their sheaves with 
them ! 

The consolation and help de- 
rived at certain crises from a book 
are very often out of all proportion 
to its merits; but this reflection 
need not lessen the author’s satis- 
faction ; and the consciousness that 
he has been enabled to help a 
weary fellow-traveller should com- 
pensate him for some of the many 
drawbacks to his calling, especially 
for the novelist’s worst trial—that, 
namely, of having the poetic crea- 
tions of his fancy dragged into the 
light of common day, discussed, 
reviewed, perhaps ridiculed, and 
always vulgarised. What poetry 
can survive such treatment! Mr. 
Tennyson must have hated even 
Elaine after she had been discussed 
by all the periodicals. 

Every writer of fiction cannot be 
a George Eliot, a George Sand, a 
Scott, or a Miss Austen. But lesser 
luminaries have their place in the 
literary firmament; and many a 
reader who would be dazzled by 
the glare and brilliancy of the 
greater lights yet rejoices infinitely 
in the lesser beam that helps him 
on his way all as effectually, per- 
haps, for not being too bright. 


























ANOTHER DAUGHTER OF EVE. 


By BEATRICE DUNPHY. 


‘It is with feelings as with water—- 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb.’ 


—o—. 


CHAPTER I. 


GEORGE RUSSELL spent his early 
life in the beautiful county of Cork, 
where his father carried on the 
trade of a blacksmith and farrier. 
When he was but a child he took 
delight in alleviating pain, and 
there was never a sick dog, or a 
bird with a broken leg or wing, that 
was not brought to young Russell 
to cure. His father used to take 
his advice about physicking horses, 
for they were often brought to him 
instead of being taken some miles 
distant to the veterinary surgeon. 

When George was twelve years 
old his father took him away from 
school, and began to teach him his 
trade. The boy’s dislike to the 
forge was great; and directly the 
day’s work was done he would take 
long walks far into the country, 
gathering herbs and flowers, and 
finding out their names and uses 
with the assistance of a book on 
botany, which he had one day 
found in his wanderings. On one 
of these expeditions he was over- 
taken by Mr. Barry, the parish 
doctor, who asked him what he was 
so intent upon. Then for the first 
time the boy opened his heart, and 
told Mr. Barry his dislike to the 
blacksmith’s trade, and that his 
great desire was to become a doc- 
tor. Mr. Barry seemed amused 
with the boy’s enthusiastic answers, 
and asked him one more question 
before he rode on. 

‘What is your reason, my boy, 
for wishing to be a doctor?’ 


George answered without hesita- 
tion, ‘ Because I wish to do all the 
good in my power.’ 

Mr. Barry was struck by the 
boy’s reply, thinking he would say 
to become a gentleman, rich, or 
some other boyish answer. 

Taking no further notice of the 
boy, the doctor went on his rounds, 
and ended by calling in at Jim 
Russell’s cottage. Jim was surly, 
tired with his day’s work, and an- 
noyed with George for not having 
come home; so he merely answered 
the doctor’s greeting by a nod of 
the head and a whiff from his pipe.- 

Mr. Barry was not to be rebuffed, 
but, dismounting, began a conver- 
sation about young Russell’s dis- 
like to his father’s trade. Jim 
grunted an answer, that if it was 
good enough for the father it was 
surely good enough for the son; 
and so saying, went into an ad- 
joining room, leaving his wife to 
entertain the doctor. 

When George came home his 
father was angry at his staying out 
so late, and at his grumbling to 
Mr. Barry, and told him, in a few 
words, that if he did not like his 
home he was at liberty to leave it. 
This was enough for George. Be- 
fore it was light next morning he 
had collected his things together, 
and by eight o’clock was at Mr. 
Barry’s door. The doctor was sur- 
prised to see him; but taking the 
boy by the hand, he led him into 
the surgery, and told him that he 
would teach him all he knew him- 
self, and after that would help him 
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to study in Dublin. From this be- 
ginning the blacksmith’s son rose 
to become one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of his day. 

Dr. George Russell lived in 
Harley Street, and while still a 
young man had attained such pro- 
ficiency in his profession that he 
was often engaged in consultations 
where exceptional skill was required. 
He led such a busy life, and was 
so wrapped up in his profession, 
that he never missed the home-life 
that other men enjoy. It never 
seemed hard to him to come home 
to a large desolate house and re- 
ceive no smile or word of welcome, 
to find nothing done for his com- 
fort, or any one anxious about him 
and wondering why he was so late, 
if he was detained at the hospital 
beyond his usual hours. He did 
not mind being called out of an 
evening, because he took more de- 
light in alleviating suffering than 
in remaining in his own dreary 
house, for ever studying how to 
cure with as little pain as possible. 
In this way Dr. Russell lived in 
and for his work, and did not feel 
the want of a home, as so many 
other men in like circumstances 
would have done. 

The evening is a cold bleak one 
towards the end of November, and 
George Russell has just returned 
from a long round of professional 
visits. He is very weary, and as 
he sits over the fire his thoughts 
revert to the time when he was a 
boy, and a vague longing seizes him 
to return to his birthplace. This 
he attempts to put aside, thinking 
it useless. Why should he return ? 
His father and mother are now 
dead, and few in the village of 
Ballyclochen would remember him ; 
for it was more than ten years 
since Dr. Russell took his degree 
in Dublin, and some years before 
that when he left home. The 
further he went back in thought 
the greater the longing to return 
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seemed to possess him, if only to 
see once more the beautiful blue 
mountains, and to cast a line once 
again into the Blackwater river. 
This desire grew so intense that he 
felt he could no longer resist it ; so 
he resolved thathe would, asearlyas 
possible, make arrangements for a 
month’s holiday. According to the 
old proverb, ‘ where there is a will 
there is a way ;’ so no wonder that 
by Christmas-eve Dr. Russell found 
himself once more in his native 
Ballyclochen, 

Mr. Barry, his first friend, was 
still parish doctor, and with him 
George Russell took up his abode. 
At first he was well enough amused 
in visiting his old haunts and hunt- 
ing up his old acquaintances ; but 
after a few days he began to feel 
discontented with his surroundings. 
He was longing for work, or for 
congenial companionship. While 
in this mood Mr. Barry suggested 
his going to a ball, which was to 
take place at the military dépét a 
few miles off. At any other time 
the London physician would have 
laughed at the proposal. He who 
seldom went into society, except 
to some grand reception in town, 
where he was being lionised, and 
the hostess was pleased to be able 
to say that Dr. Russell had hon- 
oured her ‘At Home’ by standing 
a few moments in her drawing- 
room,—this tall stern man felt he 
would be quite out of his element 
if he accepted the invitation. At 
the same time he felt what a 
thorough change it would be to go 
to a ball, as other men go, with the 
purpose of making himself agree- 
able, and enjoying himself. 

Aftera little consideration George 
Russell accepted the invitation ; 
and when the night came he was 
one of the first arrivals. 

When the novelty of the scene 
was wearing off, and he began to 
feel quite at home in a throng of 
strangers, he heard his own name 
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mentioned, and looking round, per- 
ceived that an elderly man was 
talking about him to a lady, evi- 
dently his wife. 

‘So that is Dr. Russell, the great 
London physician who cured Min- 
nie’s child. I must speak to him.’ 

*To be sure, my dear,’ replied 
her husband as he advanced to- 
wards Dr. Russell, saying, ‘ Dr. 
Russell, I believe? May I intro- 
duce you to my wife, Lady Fitz- 
hardinge, who wishes to thank you 
for your kindness to her grand- 
daughter ?” 

Dr. Russell was of course charm- 
ed, and in a short time found out 
that Lady Fitzhardinge was the 
mother of one of his patients, whose 
little girl he had attended in a dan- 
gerous fever. 

‘And now may I introduce you 
to our only other child, Sylvia, who 
to-night makes her first appearance 
in society?’ And with these words 
Lady Fitzhardinge turned tu speak 
to her daughter. 

How can I describe Sylvia Fitz- 
hardinge as she was when George 
Russell first beheld her? Were I 
to attempt to do so, I should fail 
utterly ; so I shall say nothing more 
than that she was seventeen, and 
her hair of the colour of gold. The 
simplicity of her plain white dress, 
without flower or ornament, made 
her appear even younger than she 
was ; and her downcast frightened 
expression went straight to George 
Russell’s heart as he took her hand 
for the next waltz. 

When it was over, Dr. Russell 
asked Sylvia if she could favour 
him with another ; and on her com- 
plying with his request, he left her 
with her mother, while he danced 
with some one else. But during 
that dance his partner found him 
strangely preoccupied ; for, truth to 
tell, he was thinking of the child- 
like face of Miss Fitzhardinge, and 
his thoughts were somewhat in this 
wise: ‘She cannot be like other 
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women ; with such a face her soul 
must correspond, and she is the 
picture of innocence and child- 
ishness. Could she ever have a 
thought beyond the present, or an 
idea about the future ?” 

His train of thought was inter- 
rupted by Lady Fitzhardinge, who 
came to wish him good-bye, as they 
were leaving early on account of 
Sylvia, who was not strong. 

George Russell’s disappointment 
at losing his coveted dance was 
great ; but he promised himself the 
pleasure of a call on Lady Fitz- 
hardinge before leaving Ireland. 

The ball no longerhad any charm 
for him ; so he left shortly after the 
Fitzhardinges, and, much to the 
amusement of Mr. Barry, next 
morning gave an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the ball, and declared that 
balls were not so bad after all. If 
any of Dr. Russell’s colleagues 
could have seen him on the follow- 
ing day, they would have thought 
he had a very troublesome case on 
hand, for he was so absent and 
dreamy. Truly his case was a diffi- 
cult one; for a middle-aged hard- 
working doctor had no right to be 
building castles in the air, with 
Sylvia Fitzhardinge reigning su- 
preme as mistress therein—much 
less to ask himself all day long, 
‘When shall I see her again?’ or 
‘How soon can I with decency 
call upon them ?” 

Truly Dr. Russell was in a bad 
way ; and how long he might have 
remained so would be difficult to 
say, had not Mike, Mr. Barry’s 
man, put into his hand a telegram, 
saying, 

‘Faith, and, doctor, where have 
you been? for I have been calling 
ye this long time, and never an 
answer did I get.’ 

The answer he got now was, 

‘ Bring the tax-cart to the door. 
I must catch the mail-train to Lon- 
don. I am wanted there at once.’ 

Not long after, Dr. Russell was 
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at the station, and had only just 
time to tell Mike to give his master 
the telegram, that would explain his 
abrupt departure, before he found 
himself once more on the way home 
to work and duty. 








CHAPTER II. 


Dr. RussELv’s return to his old 
life seemed strange to him at first ; 
but he very soon got used to it; 
and it was only in the evenings, 
when he allowed himself the luxury 
of dreaming, that his thoughts re- 
verted to his holiday and to Sylvia 
Fitzhardinge. For he did think of 
her, and his thoughts in connection 
with her were always pleasant ones. 
He used to wonder what she was 
like in reality, and if he should ever 
see her again; and then he would 
argue with himself on the absurdity 
of his ideas, and apply himself to 
some hard reading. 

Winter and spring had passed 
away without bringing any change 
to George Russell, and summer was 
at its height when he was sum- 
moned to attend a patient in May- 
fair. Not waiting to finish luncheon, 
he ordered his brougham ; and on 
arriving at the house, was much 
surprised to see Lady Fitzhardinge 
awaiting him with an anxious face 
and tearful eyes. Her greeting was 
simply, 

*‘O Dr. Russell, I am so glad 
you have come, for I fear my child 
is dying.’ 

‘Not dying, surely—not dying,’ 
slowly faltered George Russell. 

‘Yes, dying, doctor. We have 
taken her to all the physicians in 
Dublin, and they tell us there is 
no hope.’ 

‘Then if there is no hope, why 
bring her to town or send for me ?” 

* Because, Dr. Russell, she thinks 
you’can save her; and you will 
try, won’t you?’ sobbed the broken- 
hearted mother. 
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* With God’s help I will not only 
try, but I will succeed,’ said the 
doctor, as he went out of the room 
to see his patient. 

Sylvia Fitzhardinge was very ill, 
and, as the medical men said, there 
appeared no hope of her recovery, 
her illness being pronounced a 
species of consumption. Very love- 
ly she looked in her dress of pale 
blue, and her golden hair tossed 
over a pillow. And so George 
Russell thought as he went towards 
her. 

She raised herself on the sofa, 
and extending her hand to him, 
said, 

‘Dr. Russell, I knew you would 
come and cure me, for I have 
never forgotten you since the night 
of the ball at the barracks.’ 

George Russell felt a throb of 
delight at his heart. Surely this 
girl must like him well if she re- 
membered him and wished for him. 

‘You will make me better, doc- 
tor, for I want to live so much?’ 
she urged. 

For answer he only took her 
hand, and his fingers felt her pulse. 

‘ Doctor, do say that I shall live, 
that I shall ride again and be quite 
well, and I will do anything.’ 

‘I hope you will get better, Miss 
Fitzhardinge. I will do all in my 
power for you.’ 

This was all he said; while his 
heart was so full of pity for her, 
that if years of his own life could 
benefit her he would have yielded 
them up readily. 

On his way out, Dr. Russell was 
met by Lady Fitzhardinge. In as 
few words as possible he told her 
that Sylvia was very ill; that she 
was suffering from lung-disease ; 
and that he was afraid his skill 
would be of no avail, but that he 
would call again on the following 
day. 

This verdict went to the mother’s 
heart as she remembered how, one 
after another, three of her children 
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had passed away in the same man- 
ner, and that now her last and 
best-beloved child was likely to 
follow. But she put on a bright 
face as she entered Sylvia's room, 
saying, 

‘Dr. Russell is coming to see 
you to-morrow, darling. Do you 
like him?” 

‘Mother, I know he will cure 
me; so I like him.’ 

On his return home George Rus- 
sell desired that he might not be 
disturbed ; and going into his study 
locked the door. Then he sat 
down, and leaning his arms on the 
table, buried his face in his hands. 
After thinking in this attitude for 
some time, he got up and paced 
the room ; while he thought, ‘ Of 
what avail is all my knowledge if 
I cannot save her? How many 
persons have I been instrumental 
in saving, without caring whether 
they lived or died; and now this 
girl, whom I love more than all 
else, will perish because I have not 
skill enough to save her.’ 

Then strong stern Dr. Russell 
began to weep like a child as he 
confessed to himself that he loved 
Sylvia, and that she was going a- 
way from him into the great dark 
valley of death, where his love 
could neither follow her nor hold 
her back. 

With these thoughts came others 
—of wonderful remedies he had 
heard of; and he resolved, before 
morning came, that he too would 
find out some mystery in medicine 
that should restore Sylvia to health 
and strength again. Then, when 
he had saved her, he would plead 
his cause so well that she must 
love him, if not for himself, out of 
gratitude. 

_ All night long Dr. Russell con- 
sidered the symptoms of the case, 
and when morning came he felt 
persuaded in his own mind that 
he thoroughly understood what was 
the disease which was proving so 
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fatal to Sylvia. He hastened to 
Mayfair as soon as he thought 
Lady Fitzhardinge would be ready 
to see him, and told her that he had 
hopes of her daughter’s life, but she 
must not be too elated, lest these 
hopes might prove unfounded. 

He found Sylvia in better spirits, 
but decidedly weaker. Casting 
aside his usual reserve, he sought 
to entertain and amuse her until 
she forgot her illness and began to 
tell him about herself and her home 
in Ireland. 

After leaving directions which 
were to be strictly carried out, Dr. 
Russell left, but only to return in 
the evening to find his patient al- 
ready better. 

Every day Dr. Russell called at 
Lady Fitzhardinge’s house, and 
each day there was a decided im- 
provement in Sylvia, and soon she 
could be taken for a drive in the 
Park, and even go out for short 
walks. Every one marvelled at the 
improvement, and thought it was 
only temporary, except Sylvia, who 
would clap her hands in a baby 
way and say, ‘I always knew that 
Dr. Russell could cure me, and he 
has.’ 

In less than six months from 
the first time Dr. Russell prescribed 
for Sylvia, she was quite well ; and 
the gratitude of her whole family 
knew no bounds. With Sylvia’s 
return to health, George Russell’s 
love for her increased ; and often 
and often he had hard work to re- 
strain himself from telling her how 
dear she was to him when she ex- 
pressed such confidence in his 
skill. At length the time was draw- 
ing nigh for the Fitzhardinges to 
return home, and Dr. Russell was 
giving his last instructions to Sylvia 
when she took both his hands in 
hers, and turning her beautiful eyes 
to his said, 

‘Dr. Russell, you will come to 
see us soon in Ireland, won’t you? 
for I feel that when I am no longer 
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under your care, I shall become ill 
again, and perhaps die.’ 

This thought was too much for 
Sylvia, and her blue eyes filled with 
tears as she continued, 

‘You won’t forget all about me, 
and take such interest in your work 
as to cease to remember the woman 
who looked to you to give her life ?” 

*I forget you, Sylvia! Is there 
ever a thought that is not about 
you? Is there ever a moment I 
am happy but with you? Sylvia, 
forgive me if I am presumptuous, 
but, as you value life, Sylvia, do 
you love me?’ And with these 
words Dr. Russell let fall Sylvia’s 
hands as he awaited her answer. 

It came slowly and distinctly 
from her lips. 

*I do love you, for you gave me 
life. I do love you with all my 
heart because—I don’t know why, 
unless it is because you are George 
Russell; and with these words her 
hands slid again into Dr. Russell’s, 
and her eyes and lips gave assent 
when he took her in his arms, mur- 
muring, 

‘You will be my wife soon, 
Sylvia.’ 

‘ And how did you come to care 
for me so much?’ he asked her; 
and she answered, 

‘I think I loved you always, all 
the time you were stiff and profes- 
sional, and so cold to me when I 
was longing for your love. And 
then I went on loving you more 
and more; for how could I help 
loving you when you brought me 
back to life? I love you with all 
my heart, George; and youcan only 
spare me a little bit of yours, away 
from your horrid patients.’ 

And while she continued her 
childish prattle, he was thanking 
God for her love, and vowing to 
make her life as happy as the days 
were long. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Str Brian and Lady Fitzhar- 
dinge were well pleased with the 
turn affairs had taken. They liked 
George Russell so well, and his 
position was so good, that they 
were charmed to have him for a 
son-in-law. When he proposed for 
Sylvia’s hand, he told Sir Brian all 
about his early life, and how he had 
risen entirely through his own en- 
ergies and the kindness of Mr. 
Barry. Sir Brian thought none the 
worse of Dr. Russell, and both he 
and Lady Fitzhardinge congratu- 
lated themselves on the proposed 
marriage. For many reasons it was 
pleasant to them, and not the least 
of these was the hope they enter- 
tained that as her husband his 
medical skill would be always avail- 
able for their precious child. 

At length the day of their leaving 
town arrived, and it was with many 
tears that Sylvia bade her lover 
good-bye, notwithstanding his as- 
surances of following them to the 
south of Ireland in a month’s time. 

The wedding was to take place 
at Christmas ; but Dr. Russell had 
promised to pay them a visit before 
then. On seeing Sylvia in tears he 
laughingly told her that the time 
would pass very quickly, and that 
already he was looking forward to 
the period when she should never 
leave him. Nothing he could say 
comforted her, as she exclaimed, 

‘It is all very well for you, with 
your profession to employ you; but 
I shall be for ever thinking of you, 
and fearful lest you catch some ill- 
ness, and perhaps die.’ 

‘My child, do not speak of it. 
God is too good to take me away 
from you.’ And before he had time 
to say more than a hurried good- 
bye, the train moved slowly away, 
while Dr. Russell watched it until it 
was out of sight; he then returned 
once more to his house in Harley 
Street, which was already beginning 
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to wear a different aspect. Sylvia 
had selected her rooms, and George 
Russell was having her wishes car- 
ried out in furnishing them. He 
had not much time to spare if he 
intended to make all the alterations 
he had planned, for in less than 
four months’ time Sylvia would be 
his wife. 

Life flowed on pretty much the 
same with Dr. Russell. His great 
love for Sylvia had not lessened his 
love for his profession, and his time 
was fully occupied ; buthis thoughts 
were ever of his girl-bride, the one 
love of his life. When he had a 
moment disengaged, he would try 
to realise how blessed he was in 
having won the love of Sylvia Fitz- 
hardinge. Every evening he re- 
ceived a letter from her, and in 
each of her letters she told him 
how she longed to see him, and 
how her love for him was becoming 
greater every day. 

The Fitzhardinges had been 
home a month, and Dr. Russell 
had made up his mind to pay them 
a visit in the following week. He 
was getting anxious about Sylvia, 
as he had had no letter from her 
for several days. He could not 
make out the reason of her silence, 
and was greatly relieved when the 
servant brought him a letter written 
by the dearly-loved hand. It was 
very short, and apologising for not 
having written before, it ended by 
saying : 

‘A cousin of papa’s is staying 
here, a mere boy named Sinclair, 
whose father is Earl of Glenmore ; 
consequently he gives himself airs, 
and I have to amuse him. Cannot 
you come and help me entertain the 
youngcub? Do try and come over 
at once to your loving SYLVIA.’ 


This missive from Sylvia made 
George Russell hurry on his depar- 
ture, and four days from that on 
which he received her last letter he 
was ready to leave town. 


Just at 
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the last moment he was sent for to 
attend an old friend, and had to 
put off his journey till the next day. 
It was well for him that the Fates 
had so ordained it, or he would 
not have received for some days 
the letter that was awaiting his re- 
turn. It was from Sylvia, and 
the stern man pressed it to his lips 
before opening it, and then read the 
following : 


‘ Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley Square, 
Thursday. 


‘Dear Dr. Russell,—My hus- 
band (Lord Sinclair) has requested 
me to write to inform you of our 
marriage, which took place in 
Dublin yesterday. On further ac- 
quaintance I found Lord Sinclair 
so much more suited to me in age 
and position than yourself that I 
felt certain I could not do better 
than marry him. Under these cir- 
cumstances Iam sure you will think 
me justified in acting as I have 
cone, it being only fair to you and 
to myself. Wishing you all happi- 
ness, and with kind regards, in 
which my husband unites, I remain 
very truly yours, 

‘ SyLvra SINCLAIR. 

*P.S. Do not the names look 
well together ?” 


As Dr. Russell read these heart- 
less words a malediction rose to 
his lips, but before he uttered it 
he reperused Sylvia’s letter; and 
after placing it again in its enve- 
lope, put it in his pocket, and 
throwing himself on the sofa, said 
very calmly, 

‘It is not her fault, poor child. 
It was all my own, for thinking her 
better than other women because 
she was so young and so beautiful. 
My idol is shattered ; and the wo- 
man I trusted above all others has 
proved false, and is only, after all, 
another daughter of Eve. What 
else ought I to have expected? 
What else did I hope for?” And 
then George Russell covered his 
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eyes with his hands and moaned, 
‘I did trust you, Sylvia, because I 
loved you ;’ and many more inco- 
herent words of bitter disappoint- 
ment. But in his griefand despair 
he never by one word blamed the 
woman who to him had been the 
only love of his life. 

Next morning Dr. Russell told 
his servant that he was not going 
to Ireland, and would see his pa- 
tients as usual. He was not a man 
to shrink from duty because his 
life was recklessly ruined by a 
heartless woman, but he intended 
to live down this sorrow in the 
same spirit that he had attained 
his present position; so that it was 
absolute relief to him to throw his 
whole energies into his work, in- 
stead of taking a holiday to find 
time to revel in thoughts of his dis- 
appointment, or to indulge in an 
attack of brain-fever. On the con- 
trary, he worked harder than ever, 
but went less into society. So that 
in the following season he never 
met Lord and Lady Sinclair. He 
read in the paper of the birth of 
their son and heir; and he was 
generous enough to rejoice at this 
addition to Sylvia’s happiness ; but 
the wound her inconstancy had in- 
flicted was still far from healing, 
and at the mention of her name or 
anything which recalled the old 
days, he felt in all its intensity his 
great grief and bitter disappoint- 
ment. One difference he made in 
his mode of living was to ride a 
great deal, only using his carriage 
in severe weather. He felt a re- 
lief in horse-exercise, and enjoyed 
the rides into the country that he 
indulged in during the long sum- 
mer evenings. 

Lord and Lady Sinclair got on 
together remarkably well; they 
were both young and good-tem- 
pered, and saw very little of each 
other, as Sylvia moved in a perfect 
vortex of gaiety when in town, and 
when in the country Lord Sinclair 
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had his own pursuits. They were 
well suited to each other, and en- 
joyed great popularity. 

Sylvia made a charming hostess, 
and her house was acknowledged 
to be one of the pleasantest in Lon- 
don. In making out a list of peo- 
ple to be invited to a dinner-party, 
she suggested asking Dr. Russell, 
but Lord Sinclair objected, saying, 

‘As it is nearly two years since 
you saw him, I think you need not 
ask him now.’ 

Sylvia replied in her old clear 
ringing voice, 

‘Just as you like, dear; but I 
wanted to be on friendly terms 
with him in case I became ill again; 
for you know he was the doctor 
who cured me, and he could do so 
again.’ 

So like the Sylvia of old, with so 
much faith in him, so much love 
of herself that she never thought of 
the pain she might inflict on an- 
other. 

So the matter dropped for the 
time, and in preparations for her 
party she forgot George Russell. 

The following morning, as Sylvia 
was out driving, she noticed a crowd 
collected round a steam-roller that 
was being used to level some flint- 
stones for repairing the road. As 
she was watching it, a gentleman 
passed her on horseback. She in- 
stantly recognised him as her old 
lover, George Russell, and at the 
same moment bowed to him. He 
returned her bow with a smile, and 
passed on; but the steam-roller 
was just then set in motion, and so 
frightened Dr. Russell’s horse that 
it reared violently. For some time 
he tried to coax him on; but each 
moment he became more un- 
manageable, and at last succeeded 
in throwing his rider on to the 
jagged flints. In a moment a 
crowd collected round the pros- 
trate form ; and a servant pushed 
his way through the people, and 
explained that the gentleman was 
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a friend of his mistress, and that 
her carriage was in readiness to 
take him to his house. The crowd 
opened a way, while the more 
interested followed the senseless 
figure, that was placed tenderly in 
Lady Sinclair’s carriage. 

Sylvia looked long and earnestly 
at the closed eyes and pale features 
she had known so well; and a 
great pity took possession of her as 
she shifted the cushions to make 
him look more comfortable, for he 
could feel nothing now. She sent for 
the best medical aid as soon as she 
arrived in Harley Street ; but itwas 
of no avail, as all agreed that a 
few hours would end his life. Lady 
Sinclair was quite calm, and did 
all that was required of her; but 
as one doctor was leaving the house 
she followed him down-stairs, to 
ask if he would be conscious again 
before his death. 

‘Most probably for a little time,’ 
was the answer. 

So Sylvia determined to wait for 
the end, that she might be with him 
to hear his last wishes. 

For three hours she sat with him 
in that dreary room. As the day- 
light was merging into twilight he 
made a slight movement, and she 
went over to him. He opened his 
eyes, and they met hers looking at 
him with pity and compassion. To 
George Russell that look was happi- 
ness. All remembrance of the past 
had vanished from his mind; he 
only clearly understood that Sylvia 
was with him, and that she was the 
one love of his life come back to 
him. He thought he was dreaming ; 
so closed his eyes again, to be only 
more convinced on opening them 
that Sylvia was really there. 
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‘Sylvia,’ he murmured, as he took 
her hand; but she could not an- 
swer. For the first time she thought 
of the wrong she had done him, 
and would have recalled the past if 
it had been possible. 

‘Sylvia,’ he again said, ‘answer 
me. Have you come back to me? 
If you are really here, let me feel 
your kisses on my lips, and so know 
the past was only a dream, and that 
I have awakened at last.’ 

There was such an intense long- 
ing in George Russell’s face, that 
already had the pallor of death on 
it, that Sylvia’s heart would have 
been less than human ifin her pity 
she had not bent forward to hear 
him murmur, ‘ My girl-wife come 
back to me.’ 

As he said these words he held 
out his arms to her; but she moved 
farther from him, and went towards 
the window. How could she tell 
him now that she did not belong 
to him? That yearning look in 
his eyes was enough to ‘ break the 
heart of the earth’ with sorrow, 
much less to soften that of even 
such a faulty woman as Sylvia Sin- 
clair. 

Turning round, she saw George 
Russell’s arms still extended to her. 
She remembered he had saved her 
life, and that it could be no harm 
now, when the shadow of death was 
so near. She leaned forward and 
pressed her fresh young lips to his, 
until their coldness struck her as 
unnatural. She glanced up to find 
that the last act of this man whom 
she had wronged was one of devo- 
tion to her. He had passed away 
into that unknown world where all 
sorrow is turned into joy, and where 
all tears are dried for ever. 
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XV. A MAIDEN’S STORY. 
FROM THE ROMAIC OF A, CHRISTOPOULOS. 
(Translated in the original metre.) 


—-— 


RETURNING, book in hand, from school, 
In summer time, one evening cool, 
I slowly sauntered on my way, 
When Love accosted me : 
*O say, 
Fair maiden, what the special lore 
You study everything before.’ 


I answered him most modestly, 

‘Sir, I am studying poetry. 

Three times I’ve tried, nor can combine 
Words in a single decent line ; 

Yet, by my labour, you may guess 

I want to be a poetess.’ 


‘ My little friend,’ he straight replied, 
‘Your master has but mystified 

His pupil. Sure you waste your time 
Learning from such as him to rhyme. 
Obey but me; and, ere you know it, 

You shall become a lady-poet. 

But promise, if I grant you this, 

As my reward, one little kiss 

From those red lips—just to make friends.’ 


‘Sir,’ said I, ‘if it serve your ends 
To work so cheaply, from my lip 
Any amount of kisses sip.’ 


He did. He took me in his arm, 
And gave me many kisses warm. 
This was Love’s very simple fee ; 
And now—I write love-poesy. 
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